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Foreword 


The need to maintain the archaeological and early architectural content of Cork’s historic centre is a 
priority for Cork City Council. In order to achieve our objective, it is important to recognise what 
we have and how it came to be. This requires that the character and significance be understood 
through the study of every source at our disposal. We must begin with archaeological investigation, 
for there are no surviving written records from the foundation of the city. (Written records became 
more common from the medieval period onwards and the first map of the city dates to c. 1585.) To 
complement the archaeological information, Cork City Council also supports historical and carto- 
graphic research such as this present project. 


As part of the refurbishment of the historic core of the city, it was decided to identify and demarcate 
the medieval and post-medieval laneways on North Main Street. To that end, a project was initiated 
to identify their positions, but it soon became obvious that there was a wealth of diverse information 
on the lanes that warranted further research. The project was subsequently extended to collate infor- 
mation on all the lanes within the medieval area of the city. In tandem with the project, contrasting 
limestone blocks, delineating the extent of the lanes, and name plaques, designed and produced by 
Liam Lavery and Eithne Ring, were set into the renovated paving along North Main Street. 


Of the 75 laneways identified in the course of this project, only seven survive today as public passage- 
ways. These lanes provide pedestrian passage from North and South Main Street to the surrounding 
streets. Only two of these lanes, Portney’s Lane and St Peter’s Avenue, retain lane-fronting residential 
houses. An additional seven of these laneways have, over the years, been modified to serve as relatively 
broad streets, such as Tuckey Street, Kyle Street and Adelaide Street. Some of the original lanes still 
give private or semi-private access to the backyards and upper stories of street-fronting properties, but 
most have been built over or incorporated into modern buildings. Nonetheless, their original posi- 
tions are often fossilised within buildings and are frequently indicated by doorways leading to 
corridors or short passages. In all their surviving forms, the laneways are significant to the character 
of the historic core of Cork City and it is Cork City Council policy to encourage their survival and 
enhancement within any new developments. 


I am delighted to be associated with this study and look forward to a future based on a greater under- 
standing of and sympathy with the historic elements of the city. 


Joe Gavin 
City Manager 
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Tugann Comhairle Cathair Chorcai tosaiocht do chothabhail na solaoidi a mhaireann de she- 
andalaiocht agus de luathstructéir lárnach Chorcaí. Ma ta ár gcuspóir le baint amach is ga go 
n-aithneofaí an ni atá againn agus conas mar a tháinig ann do. Chuige sin is gá tuiscint a bhaint 
amach ar thréithiocht agus ar thábhacht a bhfuil ann trí thaighde a dhéanamh ar na foinsí uile ata ar 
fáil dúinn. Taighde seandálaíochta an chéad chéim mar ní ann do thaifid scríofa maidir le bunú na 
cathrach. (Tháinig taifid scríofa chun cinn ó na meánaoiseanna i leith agus is ó c. 1585 don chéad 
léarscáil atá againn.) I gcomaoin ar an eolas seandálaíochta tugann Comhairle Cathair Chorcaí 
tacaíocht do thaighde staire agus chairtghrafaigh dála an togra áirithe seo. 


Mar ghné de athnuachan croí stairiúil na cathrach beartaíodh lánaí meánaoiseacha agus iar-mheá- 
naoiseacha ar an bPríomhshráid Thuaidh a shannú agus a rianú. Chuige sin tionscnaíodh togra lena 
suímh a aithint, ach ba ghearr gur tuigeadh gurbh ann do mhórchuid eolais éagsúl ar na lánaí arbh 
fhiú a thuilleadh taighde a dhéanamh air. Níos faide anonn beartaíodh tiomsú a dhéanamh ar eolas 
maidir leis na lánaí uile i gceantar meánaoiseach na cathrach. I comhchéim leis an togra seo leagadh 
bloc d’aolchloch sna nuachosáin ar an bPríomhshráid Thuaidh, ar a raibh líníocht de na lánaí, agus 
ainmleaca, a dhear agus a sholáthraigh Liam Lavery agus Eithne Ring. 


Sannaíodh 75 lána i gcaitheamh an togra seo, ach ní pasáistí poiblí ach seacht gcinn acu inniu. 
Bealaigh do choisithe ó bPríomhshráid Thuaidh agus Theas go dtí sráideanna eile an cheantair is ea 
iad. Níl tithe cónaithe ar aghaidh an lána ach in dhá cheann acu, mar atá Lána Portney agus 
Aibhinne Naomh Peadar. I gcaitheamh na mblianta leathnaíodh seacht gcinn eile de na lánaí seo le 
sráideanna níos leithne a dhéanamh díobh. Orthu seo tá Sráid Tuckey, Sráid Kyle agus Sráid 
Adelaide. Tá cuid de na bunlánaí ina mbealaigh rochtana príobháideacha nó leathphríobháideacha 
do chúlchlóis agus d’urlair uachtaracha ar shealúchais ar thaobh na sráide, ach deineadh tógáil ar an 
gcuid is mó díobh nó tugadh isteach i bhfoirgnimh nua-aimsire iad. Ar a shon san, is minic a 
mbunláithreacha iontaisithe i bhfoirgnimh agus is minic laistiar de dhoirse iad ina gcosáin nó ina 
bpasáistí gearra. Tá a dtábhacht féin acu, cibé cuma atá inniu orthu, i dtréithíocht stairiúil Chathair 
ársa Chorcaí, agus is é polasaí Chomhairle Chathair Chorcaí é iad a bhuanú agus a chaomhnú 
laistigh d’aon nuafhorbairti a dhéantar. 


Is áthas liom baint a bheith agam leis an staidéar seo agus tá súil agam go méadófar ar na tiuscintí 
agus ar an mbá a bheidh ann amach anseo ar ghnéithe stairiúla na cathrach. 


Joe Gavin 
Bainisteoir Cathrach 
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Explanatory Notes 


The contents of this book comprise three sections: 1) an introduction, including a brief description 
of the medieval walled city and its streetscape; 2) an alphabetical inventory of the lanes within the 
area of the medieval city; and 3) appendices, comprising background and source information. 


The Spelling of the Lane Names 

Until the introduction of standardised street and lane names in the 19th century, there was consider- 
able variation in lane names and in their spelling. Over the years some lanes had as many as five 
different names and possibly even more unrecorded variations. Since most of the lanes are now 
defunct, there is no definitive listing of the names. The lane names chosen as main headings in 
Section 2 of this work are not consistently from one source, although the majority occur on the 
18th-century maps of the city. Similarly, no attempt was made to standardise the spelling of lane 
names — the names are reproduced as they occur in the different sources. For instance, Rocque iden- 
tified Rowland’s Lane as Rowlan’s Lane; Griffith identified Bridge’s Lane as Bridget’s Lane; and Smith 
reproduced Portney’s as Poultney’s. There is even more variation in the spelling of the 17th-century 
lane names — Gallway, Galway and Gallwey are just three of the variations for the same surname; 
Morrogh, Muragh, Murragh and Murrogh all occur in the same source as variations of the same 
surname; and Roch and Rock are recorded as variations of the more common Roche. 


Lane Addresses 

Most of the medieval and post-medieval lanes along North and South Main Streets have disappeared 
or are now obscured. Because of property amalgamation, some individual addresses no longer exist, 
for example at the north and south extremes of the main streets. Therefore, in order to identify their 
original, or suggested, positions the address listed under each lane entry was taken from Griffith’s 
1852 property valuation map — the first large-scale map of the area. 
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General Introduction 


MAURICE F. HURLEY 


Looking at the early maps of Cork, one is struck by the herringbone pattern of the spinal main street 
with numerous laneways running at right angles. The island setting is equally remarkable. One is 
compelled to ask what forces caused people to pick such an unpropitious place to build a city and 
why so many laneways? The reasons are in some ways interrelated. Of singular significance in the 
lives of medieval citizens of Cork was the danger of periodic flooding. With the exception of one 
other island, on which stood the Dominican Priory of St Mary’s, and an isolated dovecote on the 
western marsh, there is a conspicuous absence of settlement on the marshes surrounding the island 
city. The marshes must have been inhospitable dangerous places where one only ventured in search of 
wildfowl, or for the occasional summer bathe. The island on which the medieval city developed 
could not have been significantly higher or drier than the surrounding marsh. The River Lee is not 
navigable to any appreciable extent west of the city and the steep hills rising on both sides of the river 
represented a considerable impediment to suburban expansion. The hills also restricted the course of 
the winding routes leading towards the only entry points to the city — the South and North Gate 
bridges. Why, therefore, was this site chosen? 

Like other European cities located on unfavourable terrain, such as Venice or Brugge, there is no 
single reason for the siting of Cork, rather a combination of factors arising from the basic human 
instincts of fear and greed. Fear compelled people to live on a site where they could defend them- 
selves and greed dictated the maximum exploitation of the lowest fording point of the river where 
access to the open sea and the inland waterway were at a premium. The facility of fording the River 
Lee by way of the two islands may have existed long before the arrival of the Vikings and was no 
doubt a significant factor in the choice of the adjacent hill slope for St Fin Barre’s Monastery. As 
with Clonmacnoise, Co. Offaly, located on the Esker Riada, and the Shannon (Moore 1996), the 
dominance ofa natural routeway contributed to the growth and power of the monastery. The Vikings 
always chose settlement sites convenient to a sheltered harbour where easy access to their boats was 
available, but as raiders intent on acquiring the riches of the native population, fear for their own 
lives evidently dictated the choice of a camp site where they might sleep in relative safety. Concerns 
for defence evidently outweighed considerations of comfort and the risk of periodic flooding was a 
comparatively small inconvenience. 

Archaeological excavations (Cleary 1997a & b; Hurley et al. 2002, 45; O’Donnell 1998a; Lane 
2000; 2002) have clearly shown that the earliest settlement occurred on the south island and on the 
south bank of the river. The south bank of the river did not offer any natural defensive advantages and 
security could only be obtained by the construction of ramparts on the crest of the hill. This would 
have involved a very extensive enclosure for which there is no evidence and it would also have 
involved compromising the integrity of the enclosure of St Fin Barre’s Monastery (Bradley and 
Halpin 1993, fig. 2.1). The occurrence of the earliest reliably dated evidence for settlement in Cork, 
i.e. 1080s (Lane forthcoming) at the foot of the hill on the east side of Barrack Street, indicates that 
St Fin Barre’s Monastery continued to play a significant role in the formation of the city and 
attributing the foundation of the island city solely to the Vikings may be an over-simplification of the 
situation. In any case, the south island and the south bank of the river adjacent to the bridge were 
evidently the hub of the town captured and colonised by the Anglo-Normans in 1177 (Candon 
1985, 95; Bradley and Halpin 1993, 20; Hurley 1998, 172-3). 

As the settlement grew and developed under the influence of the Anglo-Normans, the critical 
topographical features that influenced the choice of site dictated the size and form of the city. The 
north and south channels of the river and the marshes to the east and west were natural barriers to 
expansion, bridges were critical for access to and from the islands and the central connecting bridge 
was an obvious focal point. The spinal Main Street provided an axial connection between the bridges, 
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and additional parallel streets had no obvious justification. There are strong indications from the 
archaeological excavations in Cork that the central street was on the crest ofan island, albeit only 
marginally higher than the surrounding ground. A street frontage was critical for access to property 
and for trade as well. Long narrow plots fronting a street were the standard form of layout adopted for 
Hiberno-Norse towns (Wallace 1992; Hurley and Scully 1997) and this had its genesis in the general 
pattern of urban development that emerged in Anglo-Saxon and later Viking Age Britain (Schofield 
and Vince 1994). 

The city wall of Cork, built on the margins of the island with its foundations lying below tide- 
level, formed a manifest termination to the plots. The susceptibility of the low-lying areas within the 
curtilage of the wall to flooding obliged the citizens to consistently raise the ground in the backyards 
through dumping and deliberate introduction of estuarine silts (Hurley 1989; 1990; 1995b; 1996). As 
such, back streets, running parallel to the Main Street, even if desired, were probably impractical. 

Little is known of Cork housing before the mid-12" century and the earliest reliably dated house 
so far uncovered was built in the 1130s (Trehy forthcoming). Inferences can, however, be made from 
the more comprehensive evidence of other British cities. The pattern of housing in 10"- and 11%- 
century Dublin (Wallace 1992) and 11%- and 12%-century Waterford (Hurley and Scully 1997) was 
one in which rectangular houses (Type 1 after Wallace 1992) had their long axis at right angles to the 
streets. Front and back doors were placed centrally in the short walls and paths frequently led from 
the back doors giving access to additional houses in the backyards (usually Type 2 houses). These 
Type 2 houses are seen as providing additional accommodation for the occupants of the street- 
fronting house (Hurley 1997). In Waterford, a further development took place in the early 12% 
century when substantial houses of sill-beam construction were built in the centres of the blocks, i.e. 
in the backyards of the street fronting houses. There was no apparent means of access to these houses 
other than through the street fronting houses, consequently, it has been suggested (Hurley 1999a) 
that the new sill-beam houses represent a socio-economic development. The new houses must have 
provided an additional function for the residents of the plots while the street-fronting houses became 
more exclusively trade premises. In effect, 12"*-century Waterford must have seen the emergence of 
‘rows’ of houses within the long narrow burgage plots, with each house having a distinct function. 

By the mid-12" century most of the street-fronting Type 1 wattle-walled houses were also replaced 
by houses of sill-beam construction. A similar pattern is emerging in Cork albeit on the basis of more 
limited archaeological evidence (Hurley forthcoming). The rectangular Type 1 houses had opposing 
doorways in the short end walls. This pattern continued in the early sill-beam houses (i.e. 12" century 
in Waterford). Essentially, the only way from the street to the backyard was through the street-fronting 
house. As the number of additional buildings in the backyards increased, or a more complex arrange- 
ment of domestic houses emerged, greater specialisation of buildings was to be expected. 
Consequently, the incorporation of laneways through the street-fronting houses became inevitable. 

It is still unclear as to when access through the street-fronting houses was abandoned in favour of 
laneways. We know from the excavations at Holy Trinity/Christ Church that wooden pathways 
existed in the backyards in the late 12"/mid-13" century (Cleary 1997a). We know that pathways 
with roughly paved stone surfaces were laid down in the late 13/14" centuries at North Gate 
(Hurley 1997, 53,57, 60) and formally paved stone laneways occurred from the 14 century onwards 
at North Gate and Kyrl’s Quay (ibid.; Hurley 1995b; 1996). Due to the absence of good stratigraphic 
evidence from the North and South Main Street frontage, we do not know when access through the 
houses gave way to formalised lanes with an independent entrance. It is logical to suggest that when 
fully framed wooden houses became dominant in the 13 century and upper floors became the 
norm it would be easy to create a corridor within the house thereby facilitating access to additional 
premises in the backyards. It is unclear if these corridors were entirely private space. We are also 
uncertain as to when the lanes began to provide access to premises that were not in the ownership of 
the proprietor of the street frontage. No doubt the situation varied depending on the cycle of growth 
or decline of the property owning families and their fortunes. Another area, still not entirely clear is 
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whether a single laneway could give access to two adjacent plots or if each property contained a 
laneway. Archaeological evidence (Hurley 1997; 1999a) indicates that the former is more general, 
hence the development of laneways must be viewed as part of an overall municipal plan, or at least 
some level of common agreement between adjoining property owners. 

Even if this was not the general situation at least some laneways must have been subject to munic- 
ipal regulation, for a number were evidently maintained as thoroughfares to give access to critical 
points on the town wall. Gina Johnson’s study has established a significant correlation between the 
location of mural towers and those laneways which were to develop later as wide streets or at least 
remain open to the public. The removal of the city wall in the early 18" century and the expansion 
of the city onto the surrounding marshes had profound consequences for the function of the 
laneways. In instances where the lanes were extended beyond the line of the wall to the newly 
formed streets and quays, they were no longer dead ends. At that time they took on a form and func- 
tion which some retain today. 

The river channels that once surrounded the walled city form the basis for the virtual ring of 
streets surrounding the historic core in all but the south-west quadrant. Washington Street forms a 
major thoroughfare running east/west through the old city. In popular perception, Washington Street 
has replaced the traditional east/west divide of Liberty Street/Castle Street as the division between 
North and South Main Street. Such is the physical impact of Washington Street that that length of 
South Main Street from Washington Street to Castle Street is now popularly referred to as North 
Main Street. The modern commercial centre lies to the east while residential suburbs and the Univer- 
sity lie to the west. The surviving laneways offer a convenient access to and from the North and 
South Main Streets to the surrounding areas. While the historic core of Cork is lacking in medieval 
fabric the layout is the essence of a ‘historic landscape’. Its present form is derived from and under- 
standable only by reference to historical development. 


Section I 


The Development of the City 


Early Settlement in Cork City 


Despite its claim as Ireland’s oldest city, Cork has only one upstanding and visible medieval structure 
— the tower at Red Abbey. The significance of its buried archaeology, its hidden built fabric and the 
relatively few surviving documents are, therefore, invaluable. Although it is possible that traces of 
prehistory lie deep beneath the city, none has been found, and one of the oldest structures yet iden- 
tified in the modern city is a wooden trackway dating to the 1080s (Lane 2000; 2002). Within the 
area of the medieval walled city, the oldest structure excavated so far was a wooden fence or revet- 
ment, dated to about 1120, which was uncovered during archaeological excavations at Tuckey Street 
(O’Donnell 1998a). The earliest evidence for settlement, however, is from documentary sources. 


Hiberno-Norse (Viking) Cork 


According to tradition, St Finbarr founded Cork when he established a monastery here around ad 
600. There is little doubt that a monastery was in existence on the higher ground to the south of the 
historic core by the late 7 century and that it was one of the most important ecclesiastical settle- 
ments in Munster by the 11 century (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 16). References from the 
early/mid-9" century record several Viking raids on the monastery, and the Vikings, or Hiberno- 
Norse, appear to have temporarily settled here by 848 (ibid. 16, 18). Bradley and Halpin suggested 
that the town may have been refounded some time after 917, but references to this early settlement 
are scarce. 

The physical development of the Viking settlement was dictated by the existence of two marshy 
islands and the Viking town was confined to the southern island, in the area around South Main 
Street, with associated suburban settlement on the south side of the bridge (Candon 1985, 96; 
Bradley and Halpin 1993, 20). Waterways flowed on all sides — along the routes of the modern Grand 
Parade, Wandesford Street, Grattan Street and Cornmarket Street — and between the two islands, 
along the route of Castle Street and Liberty Street. According to Bradley et al. (1985, 24) ‘there is 
evidence to suggest that the town was enclosed by 1182, and almost certainly before the coming of 
the Normans. Dungarvan! (the north island) was walled by 1299’. It is generally agreed that refer- 
ences to Dungarvan relate to the area of modern North Main Street, which is identified as a suburb 
of the original Viking settlement (O’Sullivan 1956, 88; Candon 1985, 91—103). Hurley (1996, 26) 
suggested that the north island was not fully enclosed until the late 13" or early 14% century. 

Our knowledge of Viking-age Cork is very limited, but it is likely that the town consisted of 
formalised rows of wattle-walled houses fronting one or more streets. The Vikings probably defined 
the limits of their settlement, possibly with a wattle wall or earthen enclosure surrounding the south 
island (Hurley 1995b, 46). The early settlement may have resembled 12th-century Waterford, where 
houses lined the main street but where there were no laneways. Instead, access to the rear was gained 
through the houses — in other words, the owners of a building on the street controlled access to the 
back houses and gardens. As evidenced by archaeological excavations in Cork City, a network of lanes 
had developed by at least the late 13 century, and this general pattern survived throughout the 
medieval and post-medieval periods. 


Medieval and Post-medieval Cork 


When the Anglo-Normans arrived in the city towards the end of the 12" century, Cork was under 
the control of the MacCarthys, chieftains of Munster, but in 1177 Henry II granted the ‘kingdom of 
Cork’, including the city, to Miles de Cogan and Robert FitzStephen.? Apparently the Irish were no 


1 The name ‘Dungarvan’ is thought to relate to Dun Garbháin, meaning Garbhan’s Fort — Saint Garbhán was associated 
with St Finbarr (Candon 1985, 95). 

2 Miles, or Milo, de Cogan came to Ireland from Wales with Strongbow in 1170 and distinguished himself with the 
capture of Dublin. King Henry later rewarded him with half the Kingdom of Cork, the other half being granted to 
Robert Fitzstephen (O Murchadha 1996, 77). 
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match for the disciplined, well-organised Anglo-Normans with their superior skills of financial 
organisation and political administration (Otway-Ruthven 1980, 1). The documentary account of 
their accession is conflicting, with Giraldus Cambrensis claiming that that ‘they were honorably 
received by the citizens’ and the Irish Annals recording that the pretenders invaded Cork City and 
‘besieged and plundered it’ (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 23). Either way, Cork was thereafter under the 
control of the Anglo-Normans and became a royal city. Their influence on the city is reflected in the 
earliest recorded lane names, which are almost exclusively of Norman extraction.? 


The Streetscape 


The Anglo-Normans, who had an established tradition of building defensive castles and fortifica- 
tions, enclosed the city with a stone wall that had a walkway along the top and was punctuated by 
mural towers.* The walls eventually enclosed an area about 610m north/south and 215m east/west 
(Bradley et al. 1985, 45). By 1190, bridges linked the two islands to each other and to the north and 
south banks of the River Lee, and ‘the main street of medieval Cork (now North and South Main 
Streets) had come into existence’ (ibid. 24). 

As the city developed within this walled space, its layout became distinctly Anglo-Norman — the 
main street bisected the city and was lined with buildings, between which laneways led usually at 
right angles towards the city wall. Most of the lanes served two adjoining properties, and the shadow 
of this medieval arrangement of property units has been preserved along much of North Main Street 
and the south-east side of South Main Street.> The main street terminated at the North and South 
Gates, which were defended by castles and gatehouses that regulated access across the North and 
South Gate Bridges. Dozens of the laneways gave access to the backyards of street-fronting properties 
and many also led to buildings behind the street-front — some also provided access to gardens and to 
various access points along the city wall. By at least the post-medieval period, the lanes themselves 
served as mini-streets with residential and commercial buildings either side. 

Hourihan (1993, 945) described the street layout of Cork as being ‘typically medieval’ and similar 
to many other European cities, but he suggested that the streetscape developed out of an ‘organised, 
collective effort’ rather than by deliberate planning or design. The confined space within the city 
wall must have influenced this arrangement, with the laneways acting as space-savers by providing 
access to houses and backyards. Despite the restricted space within the wall, the post-medieval city 
seems to have had a considerable amount of ‘green’ space. Most of the early maps indicate ample 
undeveloped space between the street-fronting houses and the town wall, and the mid-17-century 
survey of properties in the city (Simington 1942) details numerous gardens adjoining houses within 
the walled city. 

Within the city, properties (or ‘burgage plots’) are thought to have been long narrow strips 
extending at right angles from the main street to the city wall. There is no documentary informa- 
tion on the size of these plots, but excavations at Holy Trinity/Christ Church (Cleary et al. 1997) 
revealed long, narrow property units, about 6—7.5m (20—25ft) in width, extending from the main 
street towards the town wall. The plots were delimited by post-and-wattle fences which were later 
replaced by stone walls. The remains of a similar property boundary were found at Kyrl’s Quay 
(Hurley 1995b, 1996).This standard property size was again confirmed by excavations at the North 
Gate (Hurley 1996). More recently, archaeological excavations at Tuckey Street revealed a series of 


3 Only one placename, Kyser’s Hill, betrays possible Viking origins, but three of the medieval family names in Cork City 
are thought to have Viking origins — the Coppingers, Cotters and Skiddies (O Murchadha 1996, 261). 

4 To date, archaeological excavations have uncovered portions of the city wall at about 20 locations around the circuit of 
the medieval city (see Cleary et al. 1997, fig. 1). The foundations of mural towers have been located at North Gate, 
Castle Street, Kyrl’s Quay, Christ Church Lane and possibly Cornmarket Street. Bradley and Halpin (1993, fig. 2.2) 
identified 17 of these towers, including two that were known as the King’s and Queen’s castles at the eastern end of 
Castle Street. 

5 See Hurley 1995a&b; 1998 for a comprehensive over-view of the development of the medieval city. 
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property boundaries that followed roughly the same line, dating from the early 12" to the 17" 
century, i.e. the property boundary was maintained throughout that period. 


Cartographic Representations of the Lanes 


The single-most important source of information on the layout of the post-medieval laneways is the 
cartographic record. The earliest surviving maps of the city date from the late 16" and early 17% 
centuries, but while these give a good impression of the general layout of the settlement, they lack 
detail and are of limited use to a study of the laneways. Despite their pictorial aspect, however, they 
indicate the gradual development of the streetscape of the late- and post-medieval walled city. This 
information together with the surviving documentary evidence and evidence from archaeological 
excavations in the city combines to form a more complete picture of the city. 

The earliest surviving map of the city, A Plan of Cork AD 1545, shows laneways leading from the 
main street to the city wall, but, given the lack of detail, the interpretation of their identities is largely 
speculative. The best-known of the early Cork maps, that from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587), shows the 
city from an aerial perspective and indicates about 40 gaps and/or laneways between buildings. John 
Speed’s map of 1610 gives a slightly clearer picture of some of the laneways off the main street and 
also indicates that at least some of the laneways were lined either side by houses. The earliest scaled 
plan of the city dates from 1685, but it was produced for military purposes and doesn’t provide much 
information on the laneways. 

By the 18" century, cartography had developed from perspective views to more informative scaled 
plans of the city, and it was, fittingly, a local surveyor who produced the first detailed plan of the city 
— John Carty, who had a print shop on Cockpit Lane off North Main Street, produced his New and 
Exact Plan of the City of Cork in 1726. His map indicated many of the lanes for the first time, although 
few of them are named on the map. A few decades later, Charles Smith produced a similarly infor- 
mative map, but the most significant 18"-century map of the city was drawn by John Rocque in 
1759. Aside from the aesthetic quality of Rocque’s work, the accuracy and detail on the map heralded 
a new approach to map-making. From Rocque onwards, it is possible to follow the morphological 
development of most of the laneways to the present day. 

The mid- to late-18%-century maps provide locations and names of the streets and lanes, and 
although the variation between the maps can often cause confusion, some of these anomalies can be 
explained with reference to historical facts. For instance, Adelaide Street was originally a laneway 
known as Hoare’s Lane, named after the Hoare brothers who operated a bank on the lane in the 18% 
century. Joseph Connor’s 1726 map, however, names the lane Pike’s Lane, which at first appears to be 
a mistake, since the lane most frequently identified as Pike’s Lane was further south, just to the north 
of Peter’s Church. Historical records, however, tell us that after the death of one of the Hoare brothers 
a Joseph Pike was brought in as a partner in the bank. He, in turn, handed it over to his son. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that the bank and consequently the lane became known, at least temporarily, as Pike’s 
Lane. (See Appendix 2 for further information on the historic maps of Cork City.) 


Street and Lane Surfaces 


A tangible source of information about the layout of the city comes from archaeological excavations, 
the earliest of which took place in the 1970s (Cleary et al. 1997). Since then several large-scale exca- 
vations, such as those at Kyrl’s Quay (Hurley 1995b; 1996), North Gate (Hurley 1997) and Phillips’ 
Lane (O’Donnell 1998b), and various small-scale digs, such as at Hanover Street (Cleary forth- 
coming), Tuckey Street and Skiddy’s Lane (O’Donnell 1998a & c), have provided substantial evidence 
that will ultimately form a clearer picture of medieval Cork. Additional information has been gleaned 
from constant archaeological monitoring of City Council drainage works at various points 
throughout the medieval city. 

Over the years road surfaces have changed considerably — from the wooden trackways of the early 
medieval city, through the roughly paved, cobbled or slate surfaces of the medieval and late medieval, 
through to the introduction of concrete and tarmacadam. Sometimes these layers are exposed during 
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essential services work to insert drains, gas pipes, or telephone lines. This supplements the more 
extensive information from archaeological excavations at sites such as Christ Church/Holy Trinity 
(Cleary 1997a), St Peter’s Market (Hurley 1986) and North Gate (Hurley 1997). 

The excavations at North Gate revealed a series of lane surfaces, the earliest occurring at late 13%- 
century levels. The remains of laneways were excavated at all levels of the site and while some appear 
to have been retained throughout the medieval period, others were newly constructed as the property 
units were rearranged. On the western side of North Main Street a 3m-wide laneway was revealed 
between two houses, roughly along the eastern line of what later became known as Phillips’ Lane. To 
the north a second east/west lane was recorded in the vicinity of what became known as Gaol Lane. 
This laneway occurred at late 13"-/early 14-century levels and led through the excavation plot for 
approximately 12m, extending from the main street to three houses. In the centre of the lane a drain 
existed for about 10m, gradually sloping from east to west. Although, originally, the drain was prob- 
ably covered, the capstones were removed at a later date. The lane led to the backyards of the houses. 
Another lane had a second or subsidiary lane leading off it at right angles (north/south). Several of 
the laneways were paved with the traditional building stones of Cork, grey/white limestone and red 
sandstone, on a foundation of clay and cobbles. Another laneway leading from one of the houses was 
paved with red sandstone slabs. The line of this laneway was maintained through the 13" century and 
into the early/mid-14" century. In the later period (late 17-19" century) one of the excavated 
laneways had a cobbled surface set in a bed of gravel. Another was ‘defined by two walls constructed 
from roughly dressed stone and slate, bonded with white, coarse mortar’ (Hurley 1997, 70). 

We have many such examples of early stone or cobbled surfaces but at Christ Church/Holy 
Trinity, archaeological excavations revealed portions of wooden and woven-wattle trackways leading 
from the houses to South Main Street (Cleary 1997a, 99). A 14"-century trackway, associated with a 
wattle boundary fence, also lay at a right angle to the main street, and the cobbled surface ofa 
laneway in the position of the later Wood’s Lane was revealed in a possible 13"/14"-century context 
(ibid.). Cleary also suggested that clay and gravel spreads uncovered during excavations might have 
served as walkways. These surfaces would have been laid down at a time when the underlying estu- 
arine silts were soft and organic refuse accumulated quickly in areas prone to flooding. 

For the post-medieval period, documentary sources provide additional information on street 
surfaces. Joseph Pike’s retrospective description of the Siege of Cork in 1690 mentions how the street 
paving was pulled up to deaden the effect of bombs landing (O Murchadha 1990, 7). MacCarthy 
(1983, 116) tells us that Castle Street remained unpaved until 1719 and that cobblestones were used by 
the Corporation for paving the North and South Main Streets. Tuckey records that in 1763 one side 
of North Main-street was ‘begun to be flagged’. MacCarthy (1983, 111) identifies this ‘pavement’ as 
the east side of the street, possibly between nos 13 and 52 North Main Street, an area that was known 
until at least the 1930s as “The Flags’. MacCarthy suggests that the ‘slabs still in situ in Old Bridewell 
Lane’ may be similar to those used in the paving of The Flags. In the same article MacCarthy mentions 
that an area around the Exchange was flagged sometime after the mid-18" century. 

In the early 20" century there were still cobbled surfaces on many of the city’s streets. A local 
Kyle Street resident, Mrs MulQueen (who was born in 1920), remembers a cobbled surface on Kyle 
Street in the 1940s/1950s, with ‘tarry blocks’ (tarred timber) set in the eastern part of the road surface 
to quieten the noise from carts as they passed the Bridewell. 


Bridges 
Until the late 17% century there were only three official entrances to the medieval city of Cork — the 


North and South Gate Bridges, either end of the main street, and the central Marine Gate at the east 
end of modern-day Castle Street. The earliest reference to a bridge at Cork dates from 1163 and is 


6 Eighteenth-century maps (e.g. Rocque) indicate that these subsidiary lanes, at right angles to the main lane, occur 
throughout the area of the medieval city, e.g. Cockpit Lane, Old Bridewell Lane and Charterhouse Lane. 
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thought to refer to a predecessor to the South Gate Bridge (Bradley et al. 1985, 35; Bradley and 
Halpin 1993, 30). This reference records the death of a ‘prince’, who had fallen from ‘the Bridge of 
Cork’ (MacCarthy 1995, 172). Before the end of the century two other bridges were also docu- 
mented: a predecessor to North Gate Bridge (now Griffith Bridge) and a bridge at the junction of 
South Main Street and Castle Street, later named Paradise Bridge. Other references to bridges at 
Cork are rare prior to the 17“ century (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 30), but from at least the early 17% 
century onwards the maps demonstrate how the two islands of post-medieval Cork were linked to 
the ‘mainland’, north and south, and to the developing islands to the east and west. 

One of the maps from the Hardiman Atlas,” dated c. 1585—1600, shows a bridge connecting the 
eastern fort, known elsewhere as the Walkabout and Forte, to Key Lane (now Castle Street). The next 
map to show additional bridges or crossing points is Speed’s map of 1610. Although this map doesn’t 
show a bridge connecting the fort, it shows two bridges along the Grattan Street waterway — one at 
the end of Peter’s Church Lane and one at the end of Hoare’s Lane (now Adelaide Street). By the 
mid-18" century there were at least six crossing points along this waterway — at the west end of 
Phillips’, Skiddy’s Castle, Pike’s, Morley’s, Peter’s Church and Broad lanes. The old fort and walka- 
bout to the east of the old city had been developed and was by then connected to the area of the 
medieval city at Paul’s Street. A bridge at modern-day Daunt’s Square crossed the Patrick’s 
Street/Grand Parade waterway and was known as Daunt’s Bridge, and Tuckey’s Bridge connected 
Tuckey’s Lane (now Tuckey Street) to George’s Street (now Oliver Plunkett Street). By the late 
1700s all these bridges had disappeared as Grattan Street, Patrick’s Street and the Grand Parade were 
established. 


Function of the Lanes 


The earliest laneways seem to have provided access from the main street to the backyards of street- 
fronting properties. Hurley (1997, 5) summarised their layout and function as follows: 


The location of the laneways appears to reflect the layout of burgage plots. The development of 
stone houses in the later thirteenth to early fourteenth century led to the regularisation of laneways 
within the plots with consequent loss of ground floor space for each property owner. A single 
laneway facilitated two adjacent properties; nevertheless, this system was not necessarily standard 
practice. Laneways in alternate plots resulted in a more efficient use of space and less property being 
given over to access to backyards. No doubt, the establishment of a system with laneways at either 
side of alternate houses led to disputes over property. 


Indeed, the 17"-century Corporation records detail some of these disputes over property owner- 
ship and alleged incursions onto lane properties. In 1610, for instance, the Corporation had to 
intervene in a property dispute between Dominick Sarsfield and Andrew Gallwey — the latter had 
built-over six inches of a laneway belonging to Sarsfield (Caulfield 1876, 20). Similarly, in the same 
year a Corporation jury was assembled to inspect a house built, by John Creaugh, over an unidenti- 
fied laneway. The house blocked public access to the city wall and Creaugh was, consequently, 
ordered to remove the obstructing building (ibid. 16—17). 

The lanes also led to houses and gardens behind the street-fronting properties and by at least by 
the mid-17" century, and possibly earlier, many lanes were lined either side by houses. The Survey and 
Valuation of properties in c. 1663 gives us some idea of the layout of properties behind the main street. 
Although it only represents about half of all the buildings in the city at that time (McCarthy 2000, 
49), there is sufficient detail in the survey to suggest that the pictures presented by the map of Cork 
in Pacata Hibernia and those in the Hardiman Atlas are a fair reflection of the post-medieval city 
layout. In addition to providing access from the main street to residential property, some of the lanes 
were also associated with industrial areas behind the street-fronting properties. 


7 TCD MS 1209/46. 
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Given that the city wall served a defensive function, and therefore ready access to defensive posi- 
tions would have been crucial, it is reasonable to assume that some of the lanes led to strategically 
important features along the wall, particularly to the mural towers. While the wall itself had a 
walkway,® clear access to the towers would presumably have been essential for carrying munitions and 
supplies to the towers. If Bradley and Halpin’s (1993, fig. 2.2) identification of the positions of these 
mural towers is accurate, is there any significant difference in the lanes leading towards these towers? 
According to the map each mural tower had a lane leading from the main street, with only four 
exceptions (T1, 10, 11 and 16). These are the towers at the four ‘corners’ of the walled city and it is 
possible that access to these towers was provided by open space immediately inside the walls. The 
map from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587) also suggests a wide space inside the walls on the western and 
north-eastern section of the city. The south-eastern section appears to have houses built up against 
the walls, but this might be a false impression caused by the bird’s eye perspective. The map shows 
lanes on the eastern half of the city leading to each of the mural towers. Unfortunately, the perspec- 
tive does not allow definitive identification of these lanes. Story’s and Phillips’ maps indicate open 
space around the wall’s perimeter. Pratt’s pre-1714 map shows the walls as having a ‘walkway’ with 
space inside the north-eastern section. 

The later 18°-century maps give an indication of which lanes might originally have led to the 
mural towers. Based on Bradley and Halpin’s suggested layout of the city and Rocque’s (1759-1773) 
identification of the lane names, we can suggest that the following lanes led to, or led to the vicinity 
of, mural towers: Jefferies Lane, roughly in the position of present-day Kyle Street; Cockpit Lane, 
which is still partially extant; Old Bridewell Lane; Key Lane, along the north side of present-day 
Castle Street; Court Lane; Blackboy Lane, now incorporated into St Augustine’s Street; Farrington’s 
Lane; Christ Church Lane, which is still extant; Tuckey’s Lane, now Tuckey Street; Cremer’s Lane; Old 
Post Office Lane (south-west quarter); Peter’s Church Lane; Hoare’s Lane, now Adelaide Street. In 
addition, Court Lane (partially survives today off Paradise Place) led to the county courthouse, which 
was on the site of the King’s Castle. 

Several of these lanes are amongst the most enduring lanes in the area of the medieval city. The 
survival of the two church lanes, St Peter’s and Christ Church, is not surprising — while both 
churches had mainstreet frontage, both had graveyards to the rear, which required access. Later, both 
lanes also gave access to schools situated along the laneways. The endurance of some of the other 
lanes, however, may have been related to their proximity to mural towers. Cockpit Lane, Key Lane 
(transformed into Castle Street), Court Lane, Christ Church Lane, Tuckey Lane and Hoare’s Lane 
(now Adelaide Street) still exist, albeit in modified forms. Were they more significant in the medieval 
city because they gave access to the mural towers? It is also notable that during the post-medieval 
period several of these lanes gave access to significant municipal and commercial buildings, such as 
the Bridewell, the Courthouse, the first post office in the city, the Assembly House, and Hoare’s Bank. 

From the early 17" century onwards there are many references to the deteriorating state of the 
city wall and to difficulties in accessing the wall, the latter suggesting that the public passages, or 
lanes, were being obstructed. One particular reference from 1610 refers to a ‘common lane leading 
to Gold’s close, towards the King’s walls’ being ‘stopt up, whereby his Maj’s. subjects cannot have 
egress nor ingress to the said walls, either single or with their carriages’ (Caulfield 1876, 17). After 
the siege of 1690 access to the wall was less of an issue, since the defensive nature of the city wall 
became negligible, although it generally remained as a discernible property division. The Council 
Book for 1706 ordered that “several stairs leading to the walls [are] to be taken down and the walls 
made across where occasion is to stop any going up the walls’ (ibid. 316). By the early 18" century 
the wall was in such disrepair that a survey was commissioned to detail its remains (Holland 1917). 
Huleatt’s 1733 survey indicated that while stretches of the wall survived, much of it had been built 


8 Steps up to the walkway are shown on some of the early maps, and several entries in the Corporation Book refer to access 
to the top of the walls. 
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over or demolished, and many of the laneways had already breached the line of the wall and 
extended across it onto the surrounding quays. 

John Carty’s map of 1726 shows laneways leading to the rapidly developing quays and bridges 
surrounding the old medieval city. By 1759, when John Rocque mapped the city, there were at least 
73 east-west lanes off the North and South Main Streets. Roughly one third of these gave access to 
surrounding quays, while the remainder still provided access to private and public buildings within 
the area of the old city. Rocque’s map also suggests that the spatial distribution of lanes on the north 
and south islands of the city differed somewhat — there were fewer lanes on the south island (31) 
than on the north (42). Consequently, there was less space between lanes on the north island, possibly 
indicating denser residential settlement in this area. This dichotomy was further emphasised when the 
brewing industry was established on South Main Street, with relatively large tracts of land either side 
of the main street given over to industrial buildings. 


Population of the Lanes 


The size of the medieval city and its population remained fairly constant from the mid-14" century 
until about the late 16" century (Bradley et al. 1985, 21). In 1573-4, the city is described as 
containing ‘about 800 inhabitants, all merchants, fishermen and artisans, and all Catholics...’ (Bolster 
1972, 73), although Cullen (1976, 390) estimated the population in 1600 at around 2,400 (which was 
still smaller than that of Dublin, Galway and Limerick). In 1644 a large proportion of the citizens of 
Cork were expelled and O’Sullivan (1937, 109) records that as many as 3,000 ‘good houses’ were 
burned to provide timber for the occupying army. The population is estimated to have been about 
5,000 in 1659 (ibid. 130), although McCarthy (2000, 42; 2001, 38) gives an estimate of 3,605 for the 
population of the walled city and c. 7,547 for the city and suburbs in the same year. 

It is generally agreed that by the late 17 century the population of the city and its suburbs was 
about 20,000 (Andrews 1976, 474; McCarthy 2001, 39). According to Smith (1815, 401), in 1750 
there were 7,366 houses in the city with an estimated 73,660 ‘souls’, of which 68 per cent were 
“Popish” and 32 per cent were Protestant.? O’Sullivan (1937, 224) recorded that by 1778 the increase 
in houses in the city (from 6,340 in 1719, to 8,113 in 1766) led to the first official definition of 
boundaries for the city and its suburbs for ‘assessing funds for the maintenance of the lighting’. 

Official censuses were carried out in Ireland from the early 19 century, but unfortunately the 
majority of the records were destroyed in the burning of the Public Record Office in Dublin in 
1922.The census returns for 1901 and 1911 survived and a series of documents based on information 
from the 1841 and 1851 censuses also exist (McCarthy and Cadogan 1998, 37-8). From these and 
other occasional sources, estimates of the population of Cork have been compiled as followed: c. 17, 
595 (1706), c. 57, 033 (1796), c. 80,000 (1821-1900) (O’Brien 1993, 699). 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


Towards the end of the 18" century, the city streetscape began to change dramatically. Charles 
Etienne Coquebert de Montbret, a French scholar, visited Cork in 1790 armed with Smith’s 1750 
map, Connor’s 1774 map and an unidentified map dated 1789!° (Ni Chinnéide 1973, 1). He 
commented that: 


...the only purpose that Smith’s description of 1750 can now serve is as a monument to the 
improvements that have been carried out since his time. The city has become almost unrecognis- 
able in the past ten years. 


Coquebert de Montbret was initially impressed with Cork, having approached the city from the 


picturesque Glanmire and wooded riverside to the north-east. A closer look at the city, however, left 


9 Smith’s estimates were based on the records of the ‘hearth-money collectors’ records from 1732-1733. 


10 This unidentified map of 1789 was probably Dan Murphy’s map of Cork City. 
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a less pleasing impression. He found the city “excessively dirty’ with badly paved streets and poor 
buildings (ibid. 2). In 1750, Smith (1815, 401) had described the Main Street as being ‘intermixed 
with old and new buildings, and, as the former decay, new ones rise in the modern taste. Most of 
these houses have balcony windows, in the Spanish fashion, and are built of brick’. Coquebert de 
Montbret also described the brick and/or stone houses as having ‘bay windows on the first and 
second floors and some of those on the waterfront have high landing steps like the landing places to 
be seen in Amsterdam’ (Ni Chinnéide 1973, 3). 

A few years prior to de Montbret’s visit, another visitor, Thomas Campbell, described the city as be- 
ing ‘mostly composed of lanes, cutting the main-streets at right angles, and so narrow that one of them, 
which is but ten feet wide, is called Broad-lane’ (Campbell 1993, 160). He described ‘two large stone 
bridges, one to the north, and the other to the south, over the grand branches of the Lee... 
[and]...several small ones, and some draw-bridges thrown over the lesser branches or canals’ (ibid.). 

The first detailed accounts of the squalor and overcrowding in the medieval city come from the 
18 century. Although street lighting had been introduced in 1718 (Hourihan 1993, 951), it seems to 
have been confined to the main thoroughfares. Tuckey (1980, 170), for example, recorded that due to 
the poor light in the city, public notices were posted in 1768 warning of the danger of passing from 
Broad Lane to Fishamble Lane via Cross Street. Coquebert de Montbret reported that the streets of 
Cork were only ‘lit from the 1“ of September to the 1* May’ (Ni Chinnéide 1973, 7). In 1768 a piped 
water supply was introduced to the city, but was confined to the wealthy (Hourihan 1993, 951). 
Again, Coquebert de Montbret in 1790 reported that the water supply was carried to the city from 
a ‘basin’ a mile up-stream and provided via wooden conduits for a cost of 1 guinea per annum (Ni 
Chinnéide 1973, 3). 

In 1835 an anonymous English visitor to Cork described a decidedly unpleasant city, full of ‘noisy 
and troublesome vagabonds; so many poor, wretched-looking beggars; such muddy, ill-paved 
streets...” (Moore 1902, 201). He added that the houses ‘all seem wretched and uncomfortable and 
uncleanly and unsightly’, and estimated that the population of the city was about 100,000. Later in 
the century the city’s population declined to c. 80,000 (Hourihan 1993, 951) and there was a general 
decline in trade and industry. Whereas the wealthy merchants had previously lived side-by-side with 
the poorest people in the city, they now began to move out to the surrounding areas such as Sunday’s 
Well, Glanmire and Blackrock. By 1851, 70 per cent of families in the city centre were living in slums 
(O’Brien 1996, 17). 

At the same time some of the most dramatic changes were occurring in the city’s streetscape, the 
most significant change being the construction of Great George’s Street (now Washington Street), a 
product of the Wide Street Commissioners. The medieval city was no longer the centre of industrial 
and commercial life (although South Main Street retained several industries) and the commercial 
focus shifted to Patrick’s Street, the Grand Parade, the South Mall and the Port of Cork to the east of 
the city. For instance, of the 85 ‘merchants’ listed in Pigot’s trade directory of 1824, only 3 are listed 
as operating within the area of the medieval city. The city had expanded from its medieval core out 
into sprawling suburbs. 

Within the old city, the laneways had been transformed from the residences of the wealthy city 
merchants to tenements of the poor. In areas adjoining the medieval city, such as the Marsh, many of 
the buildings were occupied by single families, but as the middle classes moved out into more distant 
suburbs their old properties were divided up into tenements and occupied by several families. The 
main problem caused by the overcrowded conditions was the constant danger of infectious disease 
spreading rapidly amongst the population. Fahy (1993, 797) records that: 


The movement out of the island city began in the mid-eighteenth century when some of the 
wealthiest merchants invested in country estates in areas which would later become fashionable 
middle-class suburbs. These families — the Rogers, Dunscombes and Newenhams [the latter two 
having quays named after them] — built rural retreats at Lotabeg in the north-east, Mount Desert in 
the north-west and Maryborough in the south-east. 
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The 1841 census classified 74 per cent of the city’s population as living in slum accommodation 
(ibid. 794) and by 1851 almost 80 per cent of the city’s housing comprised run-down tenements. In 
Pike’s Lane, North Main Street, for example, the houses had up to seven people sleeping in a single 
room with over 18 persons per house (Hourihan 1993, 952). Castle Street, on the other hand, was less 
densely populated with fewer than six inhabitants per house. By the late 19" century there were over 
11,000 families living in the city’s slums (ibid. 953). 

A significant insight into the physical and social make-up of the city at that time can be gleaned 
from accounts published in the Cork Examiner and collated by Colman O Mahony (1997). For 
instance, the newspaper reported that in 1872 it was estimated that ‘almost 30,000 people lived in 
overcrowded conditions in the city’s lanes and alleys, with many houses accommodating numerous 
families’ (Cork Examiner 12 June 1872). Over 200 people inhabited the tenements along St Peter’s 
Church Lane and it was estimated that to rehouse the poor of the city would require over 1,000 new 
houses (O Mahony 1997, 239).A survey of housing towards the end of the 19" century noted that of 
the forty city lanes,"! only six were over 12ft (c. 3.7m) wide, and the remainder were ‘on a descending 
scale to 3 feet 11 inches. This last lane had three houses occupied by 33 people. A wider lane of 4 feet 
4 inches had 18 houses in which 162 people lived’? (Cork Examiner 6 April 1877). O Mahony (1997, 
237) reproduced the following description of the laneways from the mid-1800s: 


there are few but those whose hard lot it is to live in the wretched lanes which branch off either 
side of the North Main-Street, who have the slightest conception of the misery, and squalor, and 
unmistakable signs of dilapidation and decay which encompasses the visitor on every hand. With 
breadth scarcely sufficient to admit more than a single passenger, and much too narrow to permit 
of two persons walking abreast, the houses, dirty, dingy, and apparently for many years past going 
rapidly into decay, generally rise to the height of three stories on either side of those miserable 
alleys. 


The dreadful state of the buildings lining the laneways is demonstrated by a tragic episode in 1856 
when 19 people died and many more were injured when the first-floor of a building on Penrose 
Lane, off Grattan Street, collapsed (ibid. 237-8). Two other buildings on Broad Lane are recorded as 
having collapsed during the next year (ibid. 238). In 1871 the Cork Examiner recorded that during a 
meeting of the coach-painters society at no. 1 Daunt’s Square on 6 June 1871, the first floor of the 
building collapsed and a man named James Hewitt was killed (ibid. 263). 

Apparently less than one in fifty dwellings in the city had a water closet; most had a ‘very rudely 
constructed drain running under the hall to the open channel in the street, so close to the flooring 
that...the covering flags of the sewer form the flooring of the hall, and in nearly all cases the joints of 
the flags are more or less open’ (O Mahony 1997, 243). Sanitation was virtually non-existent, with ‘all 
sorts of domestic filth and refuse’ thrown into the streets and lanes. An unfortunate man, Eugene 
Egan, is reported to have had a new hat and coat destroyed by a shower of ‘night nuisance’ as he 
passed under a window at Cockpit Lane in February 1857. Apparently it was common practice to 
thrown such ‘night nuisance’ from windows in the lanes, where it remained ‘in the interstices of the 
pavement, not-withstanding the efforts of the scavengers to eradicate it? (Cork Examiner 12 April 
1865). Even more pungently, it was not uncommon for the residents to accumulate manure in the 
lanes, backyards, and even in living rooms! These manure heaps were up to ‘20 feet long and six or 
eight feet high, with a pool of stinking liquid at their base and the whole mass reeking, seething, 
fermenting, in all weather by day and night. (Cork Examiner 8 March 1862). 

In the 1860s and 1870s the Corporation attempted to address the problems of housing and sani- 
tation. In 1865 their Sanitary Committee served notice on offending residents to cleanse and 
whitewash their premises, and to desist from depositing rubbish on the lanes and street. The lanes 


11 These were not all within the area of the medieval city. 
12 Dunghills were, apparently, a common feature of post-medieval cities. For instance, John Rocque’s map of Dublin 
(1757) depicts irregular mounds directly south of a lane called Dunghill Lane, providing an interpretation for the features. 
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were hosed down once a week and many were whitewashed when necessary (O Mahony 1997, 243). 
In the 1870s a committee was appointed to report on the 1875 Labourers’ Dwellings Act and its 
implications for housing built by the local authorities (ibid. 254). The committee identified seven 
areas in the city with the worst housing and this included the area between Cross Street and Picadilly 
Lane, off North Main Street (ibid. 255). The intention was to demolish existing buildings and build 
more suitable accommodation. In 1879 the improvement scheme was implemented, but with disas- 
trous consequences — the existing houses were demolished before alternative accommodation had 
been constructed and this led to an influx of poor into the already overcrowded city centre. Some of 
the fittings from the houses along the lanes were sold and much of the remaining material was used 
as filling at the park on the Marina (ibid. 256). 

The Corporation did not manage to alleviate the dire overcrowded conditions, and this was left 
to an organisation called the Improved Dwellings Company (IDC) (ibid. 240).The IDC was formed 
to purchase property in the suburbs and rehouse the city’s tenants. While the ultimate aim of the 
IDC was to rehouse tenants living in overcrowded city slums, alternatives to the suburbs were also 
considered. According to the Cork Examiner (29 July 1876; 12 January 1877; 19 January 1877) sites 
were investigated at Angel and Picadilly lanes, North Main Street, but were rejected. By 1874, 55 
houses built on former Corporation barracks at Prosperity Square were occupied with tenants relo- 
cated from the city’s slums. Shortly afterwards, land was acquired at the Monerea marsh, between 
Victoria Road and the Gas Works, and construction of 98 similar houses commenced at what 
became known as Hibernian Buildings. The work of the IDC went some way to alleviating over- 
crowding in the city, but it was far from solved. Echoing observations made over one hundred years 
previously, the Cork Examiner (6 April 1877) records that ‘it was not uncommon to see groups of 
unhealthy, unwashed people standing at the end of lanes. Some instinctive craving for light and air, 
as much as any other motive, had tempted them from their miserable dwellings in the close courts’ 
(O Mahony 1997, 241). 

Hourihan (1993, 956) states that late-19"-century planning ‘largely consisted of slum clearance 
and the building of by-law housing’. These housing schemes, which stipulated that ‘each house 
should face onto an open street of at least twenty feet and have an open space behind it’, had devel- 
oped in Britain and was an attempt to prevent the spread of disease by providing properly ventilated 
housing. The first houses of this type, Madden’s Buildings, were built in 1885-86 on the site of the 
old market (St Ann’s Market) in Blackpool. 


Twentieth Century 


The percentage of families living in the inner-city slums had dropped from 44 per cent, in 1891, to 
12.6 per cent at the start of the 20" century (ibid. 956). By the mid-20" century virtually all of the 
laneways’ residents had been relocated out of the city centre. The two- and three-storey tenements 
that lined the surviving laneways were demolished. Broad Lane, off North Main Street, was the last of 
the major residential lanes to disappear from the streetscape. The remaining traces of Broad Lane were 
demolished in preparation for the construction of St Francis’ Church in the late 1940s. Today, 
Portney’s Lane, on the opposite side of North Main Street, and St Peter’s Avenue, to the north, are the 
only lanes that are still lined by residential properties. 

In the 1990s, promoted by Cork City Council’s ‘Living Over the Business’ scheme, some of the 
old laneways on North Main Street were re-established to serve as access to dwellings. The scheme 
has, appropriately, reinstated one of the original functions of the laneways, that is, access to the back- 
yards of street-fronting properties. 


Lane Names 


Most of our information on lane names in Cork comes from the early 18" century onwards. The 
most significant factor was the introduction of systematic recording and mapping. Although John 
Carty’s map (1726) doesn’t record many lane names, it is the first accurate representation of 
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identifiable lanes in plan. John Rocque’s 1759 map of Cork is arguably the most important map of the 
18" century. Rocque is famed for his depictions of British and Irish cities, and his representation of 
the streets and lanes of Cork appears to be exceptionally accurate for the period. He not only detailed 
their layout, but provided names for many of the lanes in the city. 

In addition to the development of cartography, there is documentary evidence for the first official 
street-naming occurred in the 18% century. The Corporation records for 1787 state that because a 
survey of the streets was to be carried out, the mayor (James Kingston) was to have the names of 
streets, lanes and alleys painted on boards and displayed (Caulfield 1876, 1019; Berry 1894, 100-1). 
Street-name plaques are known to have existed previously (e.g. Tuckey Street 1761), but this was the 
first formal identification of street and lane names. Prior to the 18" century, lanes were identified 
mainly by ownership of property, the lane being named after the dominant property owner on a 
laneway. Few documents containing details of medieval lane and street names survive today, but of 
these the most important is the 17"-century Survey and Valuation. The names recorded in the survey 
reflect the dominant merchant families of the time: the Skiddies, Copingers, Tirrys, Gallweys, etc.¥ 
Of 68 streets and lane names listed in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942), all but nine are 
named after individuals or families. 

While the dominance of familial names must have presented confusion to the outsider, the city’s 
residents would have readily identified the residences or properties of these individuals and families. 
In the same way, today many locals identify streets and quays by the dominant building or businesses 
on them rather than by the official street or quay names. In medieval Cork the system probably oper- 
ated smoothly while a confined number of families dominated the civic and commercial life. As the 
city expanded and properties changed hands more frequently, however, the need for a more consis- 
tent scheme increased. 

Within a hundred years of the Survey and Valuation virtually all of the lane names had been 
replaced. The exceptions were the descriptive names — Court Lane, Mill Street, Cross Street — and the 
names of the lanes associated with the two medieval parish churches, Christ Church, and St Peter’s 
Church. John Rocque’s 1759 map, for instance, doesn’t identify a single medieval family name within 
the old city, although several lanes in the north and south suburbs preserve their memory. 


Familial Lane Names 


An outline history of Cork’s dominant families in the later medieval period is encapsulated in the 
lane names from that time, when Cork society and trade was controlled by about 12 families. All 
the dominant merchant families are represented in lane names from the 17th-century Survey and 
Valuation. These included the Roches, Tirrys, Goolds, Skiddys, Copingers, Gallweys, Sarsfields, 
Creaghs, Murraghs, Lombards, Martells and Meades. Their status is also reflected in the list of mayors 
from the 14" through to the 17“ century. The Gallweys, for instance, were represented 43 times 
between 1430 and 1632; between 1364 and 1621, 35 members of the Skiddy family held the office 
of mayor; and between 1488 and 1689 the Roches (or Rochs), the Tirrys (Terrys or Tirries) and the 
Sarsfields also feature prominently on the mayoral list. 

To a considerable extent their control over the civic and commercial life in the city was main- 
tained through inter-marriage. Camden, writing in the 16" century, described the population of 
Cork City as being so besieged on all sides that they ‘dare not marry out their daughters into the 


13 Not all the well-established Cork families are recognised by the lane names of the medieval city. For instance, Ó 
Murchadha (1996, 315) notes that the Twomeys were common in the city from an early period and that ‘the census of 
1659 gives O Twomy as one of the principal Irish names in the city and suburbs of Cork’. O Murchadha, however, 
suggests that their inclusion as such might be explained ‘by the fact that a John Toomy of Carrigrohane was among the 
jurors appointed to review and correct the civil survey of the south liberties in 1655. 

14 No attempt was made here to summarise the extensive and complex histories of these families — some have already 
been documented — others remain a task for the historian or genealogist. Where appropriate information was encoun- 
tered in the course of the study, it was included in the main body of text. 
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country, but contract one with another among themselves, whereby all the citizens are related, in 
some degree or another’ (quoted in Smith 1815, 364). As will be evident in the section on lane 
names, the situation resulted in a complexity of relatives whose exact kinship is not always evident. To 
give just a few examples — Dominick Sarsfield and Joane Terry’s daughter married John Meade; James 
Morrogh and Ellis Martell’s son married Katherine Terry; Thomas Gould and Anestace Martell’s 
daughter Anestace married Stephen Terry (Fuller 1903, 275-6). Their stranglehold over the city, 
however, was dramatically dissipated after the Cromwellian suppression of the Catholic population in 
the mid-17" century. The old Cork, or ‘Old English’, families lost their property, status and power 
within the city, although some managed to hold on to land in the county. From 1656 onwards, the 
mayoral list comprises a different and diverse range of surnames representing the Protestant usurpers. 
There was a short-lived Catholic hiatus between 1687 and 1689 when Ignatius Gold (Goold), Patrick 
Roche and Dominick Sarsfield occupied mayoral office, before the Protestant majority retook power 
after the siege of 1690. With the exception of John Terry in 1719, the old Cork families did not hold 
the office again until the late 1800s. 

The new Protestants, in turn, lent their names to the city’s lanes and marshes: Allen, Austin, 
Ballard, Barry, Browne, Charters, Chatterton, Collis, Cramer, Crofts, Crone, Dunscomb, Hawkins, 
Hoar, Lambley, Morley, Morris, Newenham, Phillips, Pike, Sloan, Tuckey, Webber, Pembroke, Franklin, 
Rowland and Vandeleur. Lanes named after these individuals are identified on the 18"-century maps 
of the city (e.g. Rocque 1759, Connor 1774, Murphy 1789). While individual members of these 
families became prominent and powerful, unlike their predecessors no one family dominated — with 
the exception of Ballard, no two lanes were named after the same family. 

Because the medieval lanes were named after members of families, their names were probably 
transient, depending on which member of the family resided or owned property there. So, for 
instance, Edmond Tirry’s Lane might have later been named after his son or grandson, perhaps 
becoming David Tirry fitz~-Edmonds’s Lane. In other cases, where property changed hands from one 
family to another, the surname associated with the lane might have changed altogether. After the 
mid-18" century, the lanenames became less transient for two reasons — the introduction of accurate 
maps showing street and lane names, and the formal naming of streets and lanes in 1787. Familial 
lanenames from the 18™ century were, by-and-large, retained until the physical disappearance of the 
lanes during the 20™ century. 


Descriptive and Commemorative Lane Names 


From the 18 century onwards the lane names also tended to be more descriptive (Fishamble Lane, 
Meeting House Lane, Post Office Lane, Skiddy’s Castle Lane, Watergate Lane, etc.). Descriptive 
names, particularly those associated with buildings, tended to be less transient for obvious reasons, but 
they can also be confusing. Today, for instance, Old Post Office Lane is on the south-east side of 
South Main Street, lying between the City Carpark and Sir Henry’s/Grand Parade Hotel; the 18- 
century Old Post Office Lane, however, was further north and on the west side of South Main Street, 
now lying just north of Washington Street. 

The 18™ century also saw a new phenomenon — naming streets to commemorate national or 
international ‘political’ figures or events. Grattan Street, for example, was first named in 1783 to 
commemorate Henry Grattan. In 1798 the name was changed to Duncan Street, named after Lord 
Viscount Admiral Duncan. Similarly, Adelaide Street, once named Hoare’s Lane after local bankers, 
was named for Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen who married George, Duke of Clarence, who later 
became William IV (Kavanagh 1998). 


15 Much work remains to be done on this aspect of medieval Cork — to collate the many and diverse references to 
medieval names in property deeds, wills, etc. 
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As the laneways were demolished or incorporated into private buildings, the 18- and 19%- 
century names were also lost and today only a handful of the names are retained in local memory.'® 
One of the oldest residents in North Main Street area, Mrs MulQueen (born 1920), recalls people 
living on several of the laneways, such as Broad Lane, Coleman’s Lane and Phillips’ Lane (the latter, 
known to Mrs MulQueen as Picket’s Lane). Mrs MulQueen also recalls Cottoren’s Lane, but it 
was known to her as Tinkers’ Lane or Basket Lane, being open from North Main Street to the Coal 
Quay. The names of laneways that remained open as pedestrian thoroughfares, such as Peter’s 
Avenue, on North Main Street, and Christ Church, Kift’s and (Old) Post Office lanes, on South 
Main Street, are obviously retained and still used. Christ Church Lane, in particular, is one of the 
busiest laneways in the city. Other long-forgotten names were resurrected in the late 20" century 
as a result of refurbishment of buildings, associated with the ‘Major Initiative’ and the ‘Historic 
Centre Action Plan’. 


16 It is also worth noting that since Peter’s Avenue was closed (temporarily), the name of one of the main alternative 
pedestrian routes from Grattan Street to North Main Street, Coleman’s Lane, seems to have regained some of its former 


familiarity in the area. 


Section II 


The Lanes 


This section deals with the individual names for the streets and lanes within the area of medieval 
Cork City, i.e., the walled city. The lanes are listed in alphabetical order. Most of the lanes have more 
than one name, so the name most frequently encountered is used as a heading, with alternative names 
detailed within the entry. Each entry begins with a brief description of the lane’s representation on 
historical maps of the city and presents available information in the following format: 


e MAPS: A summary description of the street or lane as represented on the historic maps of the 
city. 

17*-CENTURY LANE NAMES: The earliest inventory of lane names is the Survey and Valuation 
(Simington 1942), a mid-17"-century property listing for the city. Mulcahy’s (1964) interpreta- 


tion of the lanes in the survey was used as a guideline to the identification of the lanes. In most 
cases the 17"*-century names are suggestions and need to be confirmed through further research. 
18- AND 19"-CENTURY LANE NAMES: The later lane names are derived from a variety of 
cartographic and documentary sources, such as: published historical maps, particularly John 
Rocque’s map of 1759, Joseph Connor’s map of 1774 and the 1869 Ordnance Survey map 


(1:1056); miscellaneous map collections — mainly the Beamish and Crawford, and the Wide Street 
Commissioners’ collections, both held in the Cork City Archives; articles in journals, especially 
the Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society; and trade and street directories from the 
late 18" century onwards. 

Given the range of these sources, the spelling of street and lane names varies considerably from 
one source to another; consequently, the spelling as given in the referred source is generally used. 
HISTORIC FEATURES: A brief description of some of the most significant historic buildings 
or features on the lanes is given. 


STREET PLAQUES: The lines of most of the lanes on North Main Street have been marked 
and the names are commemorated by copper plaques set in the pavement. A brief description of 


the engravings on the plaques is given. 


Adelaide Street 


North Main Street/Grattan Street 


Holt’s 1832 map was the first to depict and name Adelaide Street as we know it today. The mid-18°- 
century predecessor was known as Pike’s or Hoare’s Lane. As Pike’s lane, it was named on Smith’s map 
of 1750, but all the other 18"-century maps name it Hoare’ or Hoard’s Lane. On the various 18"- 
century maps, it appears as a straight, narrow thoroughfare on the south side of the modern-day street. 


Nicholas Skiddy’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 42) identified the 17"-century William Lavallyn’s Lane as modern-day 
Adelaide Street, but his interpretation is debatable. Based on the sequence of entries in the Survey and 
Valuation (Simington 1942, 440, no. 203), it is possible that the 17"-century predecessor to Adelaide 
Street was known as Nicholas Skiddy’s Lane. (For information on William Lavallyn’s Lane, see entry for 
Murry’s Lane.) Three property lots are listed in the survey, including a 3-storey malt-house owned, in 
c. 1663, by John Flinn. The survey lists a second Nicholas Skiddy’s Lane on the east side of the main 
street and John Flinn also occupied property here in c. 1663. He is probably the same John Flynn 
who was a city sheriff in 1660 and whose death was recorded, in 1665, in the parish records for Holy 
Trinity (Hood 1998, 117).The Flinn, or Flynn, family’s interest in the area seems to have survived at 
least until the early 19"* century when Michael Flinn was listed as a woollendraper on North Main 
Street (West 1809-10, 11). Although no family lineage was established, it is also possible that the 
Simon Flynn listed in 1867 as an ‘oil and color merchant’ on the opposite side of the street, at nos 2- 
3 North Main Street, was also related (Henry and Coghlan 1867, 102). 
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The Skiddy Family 


During the medieval and early post-medieval periods, civic and commercial life in Cork City was 
dominated by about twelve families, of which the Skiddys were one of the most prominent. Between 
1364 and 1621, members of the family held the office of mayor 35 times, including the John Skiddy 
attributed with building Skiddy’s Castle (see entry for Skiddy’s Castle Lane). Nicholas Skiddy, after 
whom this lane was named, was mayor in 1518. A wealthy merchant family, various members were 
known for their benevolence — in 1584, for instance, Stephen Skiddy established a charity with a 
bequest of £24 per annum for the city’s poor. By the 1830s the charity supported ‘41 aged widows and 
five aged men’ who were housed in Skiddy’s Almshouse (Lewis 1998, 198). The almshouse at Shandon 
was built in 1718, although stone plaques that survive in the building date from as early as 1620, indi- 
cating that it incorporated elements from an older building/s (Hudson and Hunter 2001, 31). 


Pike’s Lane and Hoare’s Lane 


Both names, Pike’s and Hoare’s, have a common origin, being named after the owners of a bank that 
once operated on the laneway. The surname ‘Hore’ is recorded in Cork by at least the late 14th 
century, but the name didn’t come to prominence until 1627 when William Hore was mayor of the 
city.” In 1641 William Hoare was listed as owning property on Patrick Goold’s Lane and on Crosse 
Street (Simington 1942, 408, 411, nos 51, 70—3).The lane name, however, originates from later Hoares, 
Edward and Joseph, who opened the first bank in Cork on this lane in 168018 (O’Sullivan 1937, 129). 

Edward and Joseph Hoare were sons of Edward senior, who was of English extraction and died in 
Cork in 1690 (Tenison 1892, 221). The brothers became successful wine merchants in the city. 
Edward junior lived in Dunkettle and eventually became sheriff (1684), mayor (1686) and after his 
return from England, alderman (1698). Joseph, whose family residence was at Woodhill (later the 
home of the Penroses), became an active member of the Society of Friends (the Quakers). The 
brothers’ financial institution apparently thrived until the rebellion of 1688/9 when business was 
suspended and the brothers had to flee the city (O’Sullivan 1937, 129). According to Tenison (1892, 
221), Edward fled to England when his bank, land and estates were confiscated by James I]’s parlia- 
ment. On the accession of William II he returned to Cork and re-established the bank in 1694. 
Edward died in 1709 leaving five sons, one of whom, also Edward, served as a Cork Member of 
Parliament between 1710 and 1727. After Edward’s death, Joseph Hoare brought his fellow Quaker 
and brother-in-law, Joseph Pike,’? in as a partner in the bank (ibid. 224). 

In turn, after Joseph Hoare’s death in 1729, Pike brought his son Richard into the business and the 
bank subsequently became known as Pike’s Bank. The Pikes continued to run the business until 
1768, when the bank went into serious decline, but it was again resuscitated about 1770 by members 
of the family. In the early 19 century the bank was still operated by the Pikes, and Joseph Pike 
(grandson of the original Joseph Pike) is listed in 1824 as a banker on Hoare’s Lane (Pigot 1824, 248). 
A year later, the bank was wound up after Joseph’s death (Tenison 1892, 224). An 1827 Wide Street 
Commissioners’ document (Cork City Archives collection, no. 57) names Joseph Pike, as a ‘Cork 
City banker’, in a mortgage assignment regarding premises on Grattan Street. This was after the 
closure of the bank and was, presumably, in preparation for the widening of the street. 

The succession of ownership of the bank explains why Smith’s 1750 map names the laneway 
Pike’s Lane, since at that time Richard and Joseph Pike operated the bank. Nonetheless, the other 
18"-century maps and Beauford’s 1801 map reverted to the previous owners of the bank for the lane 
name, indicating that Hoare’s Lane was the more popular name for the lane. 


17 The south-west side of the quay that was to become Patrick’s Street was also known in the mid-18 century as Hoar’s 
Quay (Smith’s 1750 map). 

18 Tenison (1892, 221) dates the opening of the bank, ‘one of the earliest Irish banks’, to ‘about 1675’. 

19 See entry for Pike’s Lane for further information on the Pike family. 

20 O’Sullivan (1937, 202-3) records the bank as having operated until 1826. 
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Apart from the association with banking, we know very little about 18"-century trades on the 
lane. The trade directory for 1787 lists only three traders on ‘Hoar’s Lane’: Richard and Samuel Pike, 
both bankers, and Barthol. Sullivan, who was a ‘paper maker’ (Lucas 1967, 137, 153). The 1809-10 
directory lists Joseph Pike as a banker on ‘Hoar’s Lane’ and John Morphy [sic] as a pawnbroker on 
‘Hoare’ Lane’ (West 1809-10, 4, 18). 


Hoare’s Bridge 


Huleatt’s survey of the remains of the city wall in 1733 lists a ‘Hoar’s Gate’ and an associated bridge 
at the western end of Hoare’s Lane (Holland 1917, 205). The bridge is illustrated on several of the 
18"-century maps spanning the Grattan Street waterway from the west end ofthe lane to the 
western marshes. Possibly associated with the bridge, there is at least one reference to the lane as 
‘Pike’ Inlet’: John Boyle, editor of The Freeholder newspaper in the early 19™ century, described ‘Pike’s 
Inlet’ as a ‘narrow laneway where most of the bankers lived’ (Beecher 1992, 23 May 1822). 


Adelaide Street 


In the late 1820s the bank and its adjacent buildings, apparently in ruins, were demolished and 
Adelaide Street was established when the laneway was widened to its modern width. Tenison (1892, 
224) noted that during this work a brick with the date 1601 was found. No further information is 
known about this brick. In 1824 the lane was still referred to as Hoare’s Lane. Adelaide Street was first 
named as a street on Holt’s map of 1832. It was apparently named after Adelaide Louisa Theresa of 
Saxe-Meiningen (Kavanagh 1998), who was the elder daughter of George I, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and Princess Louisa Eleonora of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. Adelaide married George, 
Duke of Clarence, who later became King William IV of England (1830—1837). Prior to his accession 
to the throne and his marriage to Adelaide, George had ten children with the Irish actor Dorothea 
Jordon (1762-1816). 

The Pike family’s association with the street survived into the mid-19" century. By 1852 there 
were 15 properties on Adelaide Street, seven of which were owned by Ebenezer Pike (Griffith 1852, 
18-9). Also around this time, Adelaide Street was home to one of the many Cork characters, a pawn- 
broker called Bernard or ‘Barney’ Sheehan (Beecher 1992, 17 January 1862).! Bernard lived at no. 8 
Duncan Street, a house on the corner of Adelaide Street and Grattan Street, which had previously 
served as a school (Henry and Coghlan 1867, 147; Moorhead 1999, 13). 

Cooke (1999, 98) records that by 1944 Adelaide Street had a population of over 120, residing in 
20 dwellings. Cooke also recalls that in more recent times Dermot’s Grocers Shop, one of the first 
‘Late Night Shops’ operating in the city, was on Adelaide Street until it closed in the 1970s. 


Archaeological Excavations 


Monitoring of excavations for the Cork Main Drainage scheme in 1998 uncovered two portions of 
the medieval city wall, at the west end of Adelaide Street, and a 17°-century wooden cistern (Power 
2000a, 15—16). The cistern, or barrel, was built with staves that were bound by wooden hoops. A 
similar barrel, from excavations at Grattan Street/ Adelaide Street in 1998, is now preserved and held 
in the Cork Public Museum. 


21 Bernard Sheehan’s great-great-granddaughter Patricia Moorhead has published a summary account of her ancestor’s 
life (Moorhead 1999). 
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Allen’s Lane 


now within Beamish and Crawford Brewery 
(previously 66—67 South Main Street) 





The section of the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation for this 
area of the city did not survive and, therefore, the earliest identifica- 
tion of this lane is on a map from the 18™ century. A lane roughly in 
this position was first represented on John Carty’s (1726) map, but it 
is more likely to represent Franklin’s Lane, later depicted by Rocque 





as adjoining Allen’s Lane. Smith’s map of 1750 depicted, in a similar 








A Hia i fashion to Carty, what again seems to be Franklin’s Lane. 

Figure l: Connor’s map shows Rocque (1759) was the first to clearly depict and name Allen’s 
Allens Lane lying between Franklins Lane and he showed it adjoining Franklin’s Lane at the west end. In 
meand Gaman: 1789 Dan Murphy indicated the lane in a similar manner to 
Rocque but didn’t name it. The development of the area as a large-scale Porter Brewery is shown on 
Holts map of 1832, with only the eastern end of Allen’s Lane surviving. The Ordnance Survey map 
of 1869 shows the surviving traces of the lane, between two street-fronting buildings on South Main 


Street. 


Allen’s Lane 


Allen’s Lane lay on the west side of South Main Street within the area now occupied by the 
Beamish and Crawford Brewery. On the opposite side of the main street the Ordnance Survey map 
of 1869 indicates a short blind passage, known as Allen’s Court, leading from the Grand Parade to a 
courtyard. Allen’s Court seems to have served as a storage rather than a residential area, with a 
general storage area, a ‘hay-store’ and a tan-house listed in the mid-19""-century property valuation 
(Griffith 1852, 48). Kavanagh (1998) records that this courtyard was named after Philip Allen, high 
sheriff of Cork in 1784 and mayor in 1800, who was a descendant of an Elizabethan settler, 
Abraham Allen. 

Given that Rocque identified Allens Lane in 1759, the laneway on the west side of South Main 
Street was probably named after an earlier Allen. The surname occurs in the 17™-century parish 
register for Christ Church as Alen and Allin: John Alen married Mary Rakes in 1647 (Hood 1998, 
46); and George and Elizabeth Allin baptised their baby, Elizabeth, on 17 August 1656 (ibid. 66). The 
most likely source for the lane name, however, is John Allen who was mayor of Cork in 1713. This 
was the Allen family’s first appearance on the mayoral lists, although in 1677 William Allen had served 
as sheriff to Mayor Timothy Tucky. The Allens don’t appear again on the civic lists until 1780 when 
Aylmer Allen was sheriff. Four years later Philip Allen is listed as a sheriff, and another Allen, Christo- 
pher, served as sheriff in 1786. Christopher was a brewer with premises on the Grand Parade in 1787 
(Lucas 1967, 137).A decade later, in 1796, Edward Allen served as sheriff. The Allens finally made the 
grade of mayor again in 1800 when Philip Allen was appointed to the office, but the unfortunate 
Christopher, who was mayor in 1803, died during his term of office (Day 1893b, 461). The Allens are 
listed only twice thereafter — in 1816 and in 1833. 

As is evidenced by their civic roles, the Allen family was an influential family in the South Main 
Street area of the city in the 17 and 18" centuries and for a time operated the most important 
brewery in the area. A lease dated 1718 records a transaction between William Chartres and William 
Allen referring to: 


that part of the said William Allen’s shop, which was an entry or passage of 5ft wide at the south 
end of the front house formerly leading to the Malthouse, formerly in the possession of Alderman 
John Bailey, deceased. (O’Brien 2000, 203). 


In 1775 Alymer Allen acquired a brewery that had previously been operated by Henry Rugge 
(ibid.), and Allen subsequently converted the brewery to porter production in 1782. Alymer, or 
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Aylmer, is listed in the trade directory of 1787 as a brewer operating on Cremer’s Square?” (Lucas 
1967, 137). He acquired a large amount of property in the area including houses, stables, cellars, 
plots of land and gardens, but died in 1791 just as the industry was expanding in Cork. The 
following year one of his beneficiaries, Edward Allen, sold the property to the now familiar names 
of William Beamish and William Crawford, with their partners Digby O’Brien and Richard Barrett. 
Ironically, the latter two partners were brewers while Beamish and Crawford were merchants with 
premises on Merchants Quay (Lucas 1967, 138; O’Brien 2000, 203). 

Allen’s Lane is named on some of the maps in the Beamish and Crawford Collection (Cork City 
Archives, e.g. maps 11, 25). On one of the maps (no. 11) it is shown leading to Grain Lane, presum- 
ably indicating that this area of the brewery served as a grain-storage area. A lease in the same 
collection records a transaction of property from John Chartres to Hamilton Crawford in 1776 
(O’Brien 2000, 204). 

The Allens maintained a strong link with the general area of the medieval city and in the early 
19" century Christopher Allen, an attorney on the Grand Parade, and Henry Allen, a ‘Cork cutter’ on 
North Main Street were listed in the trade directory (West 1809-10, 3, 5). In 1824, at least three 
Allens were trading in the city, two of whom were ‘boot and shoemakers’ on Hanover Street, the 
other an attorney with premises on the Grand Parade (Pigot 1824, 248, 250). The Post Office direc- 
tory for 1842 lists eight Allens — the family’s association with the legal business was perpetuated by 
Francis Allen, a solicitor with offices on the Grand Parade and the South Terrace (Post Office Direc- 
tory 1842, 58). A decade later, the property valuation indicates the continuing significance of the 
Allen family in the South Main Street area — Francis Allen is listed as owning twelve properties on 
Tuckey Street and Kift’s Lane, and a ‘tan-house’ on Allens Court (Griffith 1852, 47-8). One of his 
properties, a house at no. 15 Tuckey Street, was leased to Thomas Lyons & Co., whose company later 
occupied the site of the Queen’s Old Castle (currently housing Argos and the Virgin Megastore). 

MacLysaght (1997, 4) tells us that the surname Allen is normally of Scottish or English origin, but 
that O hAillin in Offaly and Tipperary is sometimes anglicised as Allen. He tells us that Alleyn ‘occurs 
frequently in mediaeval Anglo-Irish records’. As an English derivative it is from a Welsh saint and as 
a Scottish derivation it comes from Mac Allen or Mac Ailin (meaning small rock), brought to Ulster 
by a branch of the Scottish Campbells. Most of the Allens apparently came to Ireland under the 
Cromwellian regime, although some came earlier, such as the infamous John Allen or Alen 
(1476-1534) who became Lord Chancellor of Ireland (MacLysaght 1996, 24). 


Angel Lane 


97—98 North Main Street 


John Carty’s map of 1726 indicated a lane in this general posi- 
tion, but compared with later maps it seems to be shown in the 
position of Browne’s Lane rather than Angel Lane. Angel Lane 
was first clearly identified on Rocque’s map of 1759 and the 
name was retained through to Holt’s map of 1832.The lane lies 
between nos 97 and 98 North Main Street, with Murry’s Lane 
to the north and Browne’s Lane (unnamed on all the published 
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Figure 2: By 1774 Angel Lane was con- 
maps) to the south. nected to both Penroses and Coleman’s. 





David Thirry’s Lane 


As with so many of the late medieval lane names, there is considerable confusion over the identity of 
this lane in the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation. From a list based on the survey, Mulcahy (1964, 


22 Cremer’s Square isn’t identified on any published map of the city, but it was probably off Cremer’s Lane, which is 
marked on most of the 18th-century maps of the area. 
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fig. 1, no. 43) identified Angel Lane as having been known as Edward Galway’s Lane. However, Mulcahy 
seems to have relied on Berry’s (1894) listing of the survey rather than on the manuscript as edited by 
R.C. Simington (1942).As a result, he identified a tavern known as the Sign of the Angell as having been 
Edward Galway’s Lane. The survey actually lists the Sign of the Angell as a ‘front dwelling house slated 
two stories and a garrett’ on David Thirry’s Lane (Simington 1942, 439, no. 198). The sequence of 
entries in the survey does not allow for a definitive interpretation of the lanes’ positions, but it seems 
more likely that Angel Lane was once known as David Thirry’s Lane. The survey lists eight property lots 
on that lane, including two-storey houses, a thatched cabin, a malt-house and several gardens (ibid. 
438-9, nos 192-3, 196-200). One of the gardens extended from property off Edward Galway’s Lane 
(Coleman’s Lane) to the ‘Cittie Walls’ (ibid. 438, no. 196), suggesting that property associated with 
Angel Lane may originally have comprised land in the area of the later Penrose Lane. 

The lane seems to have been named after David Thirry fitz-Stephen, whose surname indicates 
that he was a son of Stephen Thirry, possibly the Stephen Terry who was mayor of Cork in 1586. 
David Thirry himself may be the same man who held mayoral office in 1608 and again in 1614.The 
Terry (variously spelt as Tirry, Tyrry, Thirrie or Thirry) family was one of the principal merchant 
families in medieval Cork. MacLysaght (1996, 201) described the surname, apparently an abbreviation 
of Teorrus or Theodoricus, as ‘a notable name in the county and city of Cork since the thirteenth 
century’. The family’s prominence in the city is reflected by the fact that the Terrys held the position 
of mayor in the city 22 times between 1500 and 1646. Edmund Terry, for instance, was mayor of 
Cork during the ‘Great plague’ of 1604 (Buckley 1903, 187). He was father of William Terry (b. 
1573), who became Bishop of Cork and Cloyne in 1622 (Hayes 1905, 142; Bolster 1972, 159), and 
Joane, who married into another prominent Cork family, the Sarsfields (Fuller 1903, 275). William, 
who was consecrated in Brussels in 1622, arrived back in Cork just as James I issued an edict giving 
all Catholic bishops 40 days to quit the realm (Bolster 1972, 163, 200). Although he defied the edict 
and lived for a time in rented accommodation in the city, he seems to have left Cork in 1642 and 
died in Fethard in 1646 (ibid.). Bishop Tirry’s nephew, also William, was ordained a Catholic priest in 
1636 (Butler 1986, 27). He served under his uncle in Fethard for a time, and was appointed as a prior 
there in 1652. His service was short-lived, however, and in 1654, William Tirry was hanged and 
beheaded for practising his faith. His body was interred in the ruins of Fethard Abbey (ibid. 28). 

Like most of the Catholic merchants, the Terrys were expelled from Cork City in the mid-17" 
century, but some members of the family seem to have retained their property by converting to 
Protestantism. John and Richard Terry are listed in the 1656 census as tituladoes, i.e. principal 
members of society (McCarthy 2000, 45). Richard and his wife, Bridget, feature prominently in the 
parish register for Christ Church between 1657 and 1667, when they registered the baptism of six 
children (Hood 1998, 76, 97, 103, 107, 119). Another entry, for the burial of a son, notes that Richard 
Terrie was a ‘cordwainer’ (ibid. 114). 


Angel Lane 


John Rocque’s 1759 map was the first to identify the lane as Angel Lane.The name rarely occurs in 
documentary sources, but it is recorded in the property valuation of 1852, which lists nine properties, 
including seven houses and an office, on the lane (Griffith 1852, 19). The lane name is derived from 
a tavern, the Sign of the Angell, which operated on what was known as David Thirry’s Lane in the 
mid-17" century. 


Lane Plaque 


The lane plaque for Angel Lane illustrates some of the toothbrush handles and combs from the 
archaeological excavations at Skiddy’s Castle, North Main Street, and Christ Church, South Main 
Street (Cleary et al. 1997). The toothbrush handles were made of bone and date from the 18% and 
19% centuries when toothbrush manufacturing was a well-organised craft (ibid. 266). The combs, 
which were made of antler and bone, date from the late 12™/early 13 century right through to 
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relatively modern times. Most of the combs are now broken and incomplete, but many retain their 
original teeth and some have decorated connecting plates. 


Ashe’s Lane 
17-18 North Main Street 





Ashe’s Lane was first named on a map by John Rocque (1759), 
who depicted a doglegged laneway leading roughly three-quarters 
of the way east to the area of the old city wall.The lane seems to 
have been called Brocklesby’s Lane for a short time, but the name 
Ashe’s Lane was more common and was used on maps until the 
start of the 19 century, when Beauford’s 1801 map was the last to 





name the lane. 


James Goold fitz-Nicholas Lane Figure 3: Extract from Connor’s 


1774 map showing Ashe’s Lane. 
Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 34) identified the 17-century prede- 
cessor to Ashe’s Lane as Dominick Roche’s Lane. According to the sequence of entries in the 











mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation, however, it is as likely to have been known as James Goold 
fitz-Nicholas Lane. (In this case, Dominick Roche’s Lane would have been an earlier name for Barry’s 
Lane, lying between Ashe’s Lane and Vandeleur’s Lane.) The property survey identifies James Goold 
fitz-Nicholas, Francis Goold, Michael Murrogh, and Edmond French and his wife as property owners 
on James Goold fitz-Nicholas Lane in 1641 (Simington 1942, 429-30, nos 155-7). John Champion, one 
of the tenants in c. 1663, traded on the lane at the Signe of the Three Mariners (ibid. no. 155). Another 
of the property lots was mortgaged by John Roch, or Roche, who was mayor of Cork in 1643 and 
was married to Anstace Galway. 

The lane name, James Goold fitz-Nicholas’, indicates that James was a son of Nicholas Goold and 
a member of one of the dominant medieval families in Cork. Two other lanes in this north-east 
quarter of the city were also named after members of the Goold family — Henry Goold’s Lane, which 
became known as Cottoren’s Lane, and Michael Goold’s Lane, which seems to have been built over 
during the late 17" century (see entry for Goold’s Lane, NE quarter). Between 1443 and 1687, 30 
members of the Goold family held office of mayor, including Henry Goold mentioned above. 


Brocklesby’s Lane 


Read (1980, 83) compiled a map from property deeds of the Dennis Family (1700-1773) on which 
he depicted two lanes in this area. One led to the Dennis’ property and the other, to the north, was 
named Brocklesby’s Lane. According to Read’s map, Dennis Lane became Pembroke’s Lane and Brock- 
lesby’s Lane was a short-lived name for Ashe’s Lane. There are other occasional references to 
Brocklesby’s Lane, such as a newspaper advertisement from 1740 that detailed Margaret Ceary’s busi- 
ness at the Sign of the Three Indian Kings on Brocklesby’s Lane (Day 1892, 227), and “Brockelsby’s Lane’ 
is listed in the religious returns for the parish of Christ Church in 1766 (Berry 1894, 102). While the 
Brocklesby name didn’t survive for long in the old city, the influence and importance of this Quaker 
family is evidenced by its survival as Brocklesby Street in Blackpool. 

The family originated in Lincolnshire near the village of Brocklesby (Harrison 1999, 122). They 
first appear in the Cork Quaker registers in 1661, when Richard and Loveday Brocklesby announced 
the birth ofa son, also named Richard. Richard senior was a linen draper and was imprisoned for 
refusing to buy arms for soldiers’ use. In the late 17 century, Quakers refused to swear a judicial oath 
and consequently had to pay a ‘fine’ to become freemen for trading purposes. It seems that Richard 
refused to pay the tithes and subsequently had lengths of linen cloth stolen from his shop in lieu of 
the tithes. Richard and Loveday had another son, Thomas, in 1664, and he is recorded as having been 
admitted as a freeman in 1702. Thomas’ will, dated 1712, mentions a plot (which once contained a 
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malt-house) taken on lease by John Dennis in 1704 at the north-eastern end of Brocklesby’s Lane 
(ibid.). 

A third Richard Brocklesby (1692-1766), son of Thomas, became notorious in the city and was 
known by the sobriquet ‘Dick Heedless’. Richard, a producer of lime, was admitted freeman in 1714. 
In 1728 the Society of Friends, or Quakers, investigated his alleged inappropriate behaviour and 
accused him of buying a horse from a Catholic for £5. At that time one of the Penal Laws stated that 
Catholics could not own a horse valued at £5 or more. Ifa Protestant discovered a Catholic in 
possession of such, he could make an oath to two justices of the peace and take the horse for a sum 
of £5 5s (ibid. 133, ftn 39). Harrison notes that even in those days most right-thinking people found 
the law disdainful and hence the Quakers would have been disgusted at one of their members imple- 
menting the law. Richard was again in trouble for making a ‘nuisance’ of himself near Waters’ Mills 
Bridge,” Blackpool, in 1731, but the height of his notoriety came a decade later when he insulted 
the mayor; he was subsequently disowned by the Society. In an attempt to make up for past failings, 
Richard and his son, also Richard, granted land to the Corporation for a milk market near Madden’s 
Buildings in Blackpool. Unlike his father, the younger Richard (1722-1797) was a well-respected 
individual, who became a Fellow of the Royal Society and College of Physicians in London (ibid. 
123). The Brocklesbys are recorded as having lived at Chipley, near Ballintemple, some time before 
1759 (Collins 1965, 68). 


Ashe’s Lane 


Ashe’s Lane is, presumably, named after the Ashe family, possibly Richard Ashe, who is listed as one of 
the noblemen in the Commission of the Peace for 1773. The family doesn’t feature significantly in 
the documentary sources, with only occasional references to members such as Edmund Ashe, who 
was one of the blacksmiths that exhibited at the first Cork Exhibition in 1852 (C.N. 1900, 229). 
MacLysaght (1997, 8) records the surname as an anglicisation of Aghas and states that the Ashe family 
was established in Meath and Kildare in the 14" century. 


Ballard’s Lane (NE quarter) 


52-53 North Main Street 





At one stage there were at least three Ballard’s Lanes in Cork 
City. The one that became known as Carey’s Lane was to the 
east of Cornmarket Street, outside the area of the medieval 
walled city; the other two were within the area of the wall. The 
earlier of the two lay in the north-east quarter of the city, 
between Hawkins’ and Cottoren’s lanes. It was first indicated 











oe =m} ona map by Carty (1726) and first named on Smith’s map 
Figure 4: Connor’s map shows Ballards (1750). Rocque (1759-1773) and Connor (1774) also named it 
Lane leading towards but not onto the Ballards Lane. The lane is not named on the maps after 1789 
Cornmarket. 

(Murphy). 

Ballard’s Lane was consistently depicted as a straight laneway leading east towards the cornmarket 
building. There doesn’t seem to have been direct access to the Cornmarket from the lane, suggesting 
that its primary function was to provide access to properties along the lane. Murphy’s map (1789) was 
the last to clearly depict the full length of the lane. 


Edmond Roche’s Lane 


Ballard’s Lane was known as Edmond Roche’s Lane during the mid-17" century, and the Survey and 
Valuation lists four tenants on the lane in c. 1663: William Shean, John Champion, Joshua Blood, and 


23 The Brocklesbys were related through marriage to the Barwicks or Berwicks, who owned Waters’ Mill, a textile mill 
in Blackpool (Harrison 1999, 124). 
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William Champion (Simington 1942, 422, nos 122b—127). Joshua Blood was a ‘professional clerk’, 
who was employed as clerk and registrar of Holy Trinity, Christ Church, around that time (Hood 
1998, 11). He left Cork for Kilfenora in 1665 and Hood notes that the ‘quality of entries in the 
register...declined’ after his departure (ibid. 12). John and William Champion (variously spelt as 
Champyon, Champin and Champen) are listed in the parish register for Christ Church around the 
same time. John Champion and his wife, Anne, baptised four children, two of whom subsequently 
died, between 1647 and 1659 (ibid. 43, 69, 76, 81, 86, 88). Anne died, possibly in childbirth, in 1659 
(ibid. 92). William Champion married Alsie (Alice) Ganie (or Garig) in 1665, and the baptism of 
their child Ann was registered in 1666 (ibid. 31, 119). 

Although the Waters family owned much of the property on Edmond Roche’s Lane in 1641, it 
was named after Edmond Roche, who is listed as holding only one house on the lane. The extended 
Roche family owned a considerable amount of property in the late medieval city, notably on the east 
side of the main street. Their elevated status in Cork civic life is attested by members of the family 
having held office of mayor 29 times between 1488 and 1688. One of those, Alderman Dominick 
Roche, who was mayor in 1590 and again in 1609, is recorded as having been the first whiskey 
distiller in the city, operating a ‘maulte-house’ in 1618 (Tenison 1896, 181). After 1688, as with their 
contemporary Catholic peers, the Roches don’t feature in the mayoral list again until the mid-19% 
century. 


Ballard’s Lane 


MacLysaght (1997, 21) described Ballard as a Norman name, derived from the Middle English for 
‘bald head’. Several Ballards occur in the records from the 17" century onwards. It isn’t clear which 
individual gave his name to this lane, but it might have been William Ballard who was a prominent 
citizen in mid- to late 17"-century Cork. William held the office of mayor twice, first in 1687, and 
then in 1690 when he was the first mayor to be elected after the Williamites regained control of the 
city from the Jacobites. Ballard was one of only nine individuals to have served the office twice 
between 1656 and 1700 (McCarthy 2001, 33). A William Ballard, probably the same individual, was 
one of the church wardens of Christ Church in 1675 (Bradley et al. 1985, 59). 

In 1759 Norris Ballard, a clothier and the eldest son of Alcock Ballard, was admitted a freeman 
(Caulfield 1876, 725). Possibly the same Norris Ballard, or his son, is recorded in 1780 as having been 
paid ‘3 guineas...for six months attendance at the Mayor’s Office in the Exchange’ (ibid. 958). His 
widow, Mary, also worked for the Corporation, possibly taking on Norris’ tasks after his death — she 
is recorded in 1787 as having received money from the Corporation ‘for cleaning the Mayor’s office’ 
(ibid. 1023). 

In the early 19% century J.B. Ballard was one of the city sheriffs and he is possibly the man 
mentioned in a mortgage assignment listed by the Wide Street Commissioners in 1800 (Cork City 
Archive collection, no. 620). It records “Thomas Ryan to John Ballard (city grocer) property on 
Collector’s Lane and Harrington’s Lane’, the latter possibly a mistake for Farrington’s Lane, which 
now lies beneath Washington Street. John Ballard was also mentioned in another document from the 
same collection (no. 86), dated 1800-1825, as having premises on Copinger’s Lane (Blackboy Lane) 
and Collector’s Lane. The trade directory for 1824 lists James B. Ballard, as a ‘tea dealer’ at 14 Academy 
Street, and William and Christopher Ballard, as ‘camp furniture makers and undertakers’ at 20 Grand 
Parade, but the directory doesn’t list a Ballard’s Lane (Pigot 1824, 254, 256). Griffith’s property valu- 
ation of 1852 doesn’t list the lane either, suggesting that by the mid-19" century the passageway had 
been incorporated into a private entrance. 


Duke’s Lane 


The 1821 census lists the lane as Duke’s Lane, a name not encountered elsewhere (Berry 1894, 102, 
118).The 1809-10 directory lists aThomas Duck, possibly a mistake for Duke, as a woollendraper on 
South Main Street (West 1809-10, 10). Two Dukes, Thomas and William, are listed in 1824 as a 
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combmaker and wool-comber, respectively, operating on Shandon Street and near the North Abbey 
(Pigot 1824, 249, 256). 


Lane Plaque 


The decoration on the plaque for Ballard’s Lane is taken from a limestone jamb and a corbel, which 
were uncovered during archaeological excavations at the North Gate in 1994 (Hurley 1997). The 
stones were from late 16/early 17-century buildings. The decoration includes a “Tudor-knot’ and 
trefoil decoration in the form of stylised vine leaves and a palm leaf. It is reminiscent of the decora- 
tion on the carved mantelpiece said to have come from Skiddy’s Castle, which can now be seen built 
into the façade of no. 13 North Main Street (see entry for Skiddy’s Castle Lane). 


Ballard’s Lane (SW quarter) 


2-3 Cross Street/7—8 Liberty Street/98—99 South Main Street 





As mentioned above, there were two Ballard’s lanes within the area 
of the medieval city. Rocque (1759) was the first to clearly depict 
this lane, which was in the south-west quarter of the medieval city. 
Although he didn’t name it, he showed the lane leading east off 
Cross Street, parallel to Fishamble Lane. Ballard’s Lane led roughly 
halfway towards South Main Street, providing access to buildings 
along its length. A short, blind lane, in line with Ballard’s, opened 
from South Main Street to give access to the backyards of street- 








fronting buildings, but it doesn’t seem to have connected with unnamed lane on this extract from 


Ballard’s Lane. Connor’s 1774 map, may originally 
have joined with the short, blind lane 


In 1774 Connor depicted the lane as connecting northwards to 
directly to the east. 


Fishamble Lane (Liberty Street) in a similar manner to its present 
plan. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 details this arrangement, with two entrances, one from Cross 
Street and the other from Liberty Street. As with the earlier maps, the lane didn’t lead onto South Main 
Street, but there was a second lane in line with Ballard’s Lane, leading from the main street, and it is 
possible that the two were originally part of the one thoroughfare. 


Lavallin’s Lane 


Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, no. 60) depiction of the late medieval lanes shows Ballard’s Lane as a full- 
length thoroughfare off the main street leading west to Cross Street. From a list based on the 
mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation, Mulcahy interpreted it as having been known as Lavallyn’s 
Lane, or as the survey spells it, Lavallins Lane (Simington 1942, 409, no. 54).The survey only lists one 
property holding on the lane, owned, in 1641, by James Lavallin. 

As with most of the 17*-century lane names, Lavallin’s Lane took its name from one of the 
prominent medieval Cork families. Lavallins are listed in the mayoral lists nine times between John 
Lavallin’s appointment in 1293 and Patrick Lavaline’s in 1638. Another John Lavallen held the posi- 
tion of mayor three times during the final decade of the 15" century. MacLysaght (1997, 190) gives 
the spelling as Lavallyn and tells us that it is a form of the Welsh name Llewellyn and was once promi- 
nent throughout Cork County, but is now very rare. 


Ballard’s Lane 


Unlike the Ballard’s Lane in the north-east quarter of the medieval city, this lane was not named on 
any of the 18%-century maps, although it is shown on all of them. It is not clear which Ballard lent 
their name to this lane, but it is likely to have been James B. Ballard. In 1852, James was listed as 
owning all but one of the properties on the laneway, as well as seven other houses on nearby Cross 
Street and Fishamble Lane (Griffith 1852, 15, 23-4). Ballard occupied no. 2 Ballard’s Lane, while four 
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of the eleven properties are listed as vacant (ibid. 23-4). An earlier John Ballard is listed in the 1787 
and 1809-10 trade directories as a grocer on South Main Street (Lucas 1967, 137; West 1809-10, 5). 
The later directory also lists Jos. Ballard and sons as brewers on Cross Street (ibid.). In 1824 James B. 
Ballard, mentioned above, was listed as a wholesale ‘tea dealer’ with premises on Academy Street, and 
William and Christopher Ballard were listed as ‘camp furniture makers and undertakers’ (Pigot 1824, 
254, 256). 

A mortgage assignment, listed by the Wide Street Commissioners in 1823 (Cork City Archive 
collection, no. 82) records a transaction from ‘Ann Ballard (widow) to John Casey a dwelling house 
in Fishamble Lane [Liberty Street] bounded by back dwelling of John Ballard on south’. The John 
Ballard referred to might be the grocer who acquired a considerable amount of property in the late 
18" century on Farrington’s Lane (see entry). If so, it is likely that he moved premises to Ballard’s 
Lane when Farrington’s Lane was incorporated into Washington Street in the early 19" century. 


Barry's Lane 
15-16 North Main Street 





Barry’s Lane is curious because it is clearly shown on almost all ye 

of the 18 and 19"-century maps but was only named on 

Holt’s map of 1832 and the map that accompanied Griffith’s a : : i 
property valuation of 1852. Lying between Ashe’s and [isms ae 


A Pere : 4 $ i n : 
Vandeleur’s lanes on North Main Street, it is depicted as a death lus J pane os 
straight, narrow laneway leading to a small square on the punai l] 
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northern end. It survives on the Ordnance Survey map of jee 
1869 in a similar manner, but is again unnamed. Figure 6: Barry’s Lane is shown as an 
unnamed lane on all the |8th-century 
Dominick Roch’s Lane maps, lying between Vandeleur’s, or 


Vanlaven, and Ashes lanes. 


Although Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 35) identified the mid- 

17%-century name for this lane as Martell’s Lane, based on the sequence of entries in the Survey and 
Valuation, Martell’s Lane seems to have been an earlier name for Vandeleur’s Lane (see entry). The 
sequence of entries in the survey suggests that Barry’s Lane might have been known as Dominick 
Roch’s Lane in the mid-17 century (Simington 1942, 430, no. 158).The survey lists only one prop- 
erty lot on Dominick Roch’s Lane — Captain Phillip Mathews was tenant or possessor of a small 
two-storey house on the lane in c. 1663. 


Barry's Lane 


There are no clear indications as to which Barry this lane is named after. In 1655, an Illik Barry was 
recorded as having been buried in Christ Church Parish (Hood 1998, 56), and Garret Barry (fl. 1643) 
was a writer on military subjects (Kavanagh 1998).The earliest prominent Barrys in municipal circles 
served as sheriffs in the early 18 century — Thomas Barry was sheriff to Mayor Ed. Hoare in 1710 
and Nathaniel Barry was sheriff to Mayor Adam Newman in 1738. 

Given that the lane wasn’t named on a map before 1832, the lane is more likely to have been 
named after a later Barry. The trade directory for 1787 lists four Barrys occupying premises in the 
general area: on North Main Street, Edmond Barry was a linen draper, Garret Barry was a grocer and 
spirit merchant, and John Barry was a doctor; a second John Barry is listed as a vintner at the Brazen 
Head Tavern on Henry Street (Lucas 1967, 138, 156). A Dr John Barry is again listed in 1809-10 and 
1824 (West 1809-10, 4; Pigot 1824, 246), and he is probably John Milner Barry (1768-1822), who 
introduced vaccination to Cork in 1800 and founded the Cork Fever Hospital in 1802 (Geary 2001, 
131, 136). A Garret Barry is listed in 1809-10 as a ‘Cork cutter’ on Castle Street (West 1809-10, 5), 
and two Garrett Barrys are listed in 1824, one a ‘currier’ at no. 9 North Main Street and the other a 
‘perfumer’ on the Grand Parade (Pigot 1824, 250, 253). Garrett Barry the currier, at no. 9 North 
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Main Street, is the closest connection with Barry’s Lane, but his name doesn’t appear in the trade and 
property directories after 1824. 

Griffith’s property valuation of 1852 lists several Barrys that owned property in this general area of 
the medieval city: James Barry owned and occupied property on Angel Lane, Little Cross Street and 
Penrose Lane (Griffith 1852, 19, 22, 25); William Barry owned property at no. 91 North Main Street 
and nearby on Coleman’s Lane (ibid. 17, 19); and David Barry occupied premises in the same area, at 
no. 90 North Main Street (ibid. 17). 


Berry's Lane 
288 South Main Street 





Berry’s Lane lay between modern-day Hanover Street and Wash- 
ington Street. It was indicated by John Carty and first named on a 
map by Rocque (1759), who depicted it as a straight lane leading 
from (South) Main Street to Cross Lane (today Little Cross Street). 
Holt’s 1832 map was the last to indicate the existence of a lane in 
this position. By that time the exit onto South Main Street seems to 
have been blocked and the lane remained open only at the west end. 





The 1821 census notes that the ‘present name’ for Berry’s Lane was 











‘New Street’ (Berry 1894, 119), suggesting that the lane was incorpo- 


Figure 7: Berry’s Lane as shown 
on Rocque’s 1773 map of the 
city. Watergate Lane, to the depiction on the earlier maps, however, suggests that the lane was built 


south, later became known as over by the structures on the south side of Washington Street, rather 
part of Hanover Street. 


rated into what was to become known as Washington Street. Its 


than having been incorporated into the street. 


Murragh’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 63) identified Berry’s Lane as having been known in the mid-17" century 
as Murragh Lane. The sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 407, no. 41) 
seems to support this interpretation. (There were two other Murragh’s Lanes in the south-east 
quarter of the city — see entries for Murragh’s Lane and Wood’s Lane.) The only property listed on 
the lane in c. 1663 was owned and/or occupied by John Marne, and had been owned in 1641 by 
Francis Murragh, ignominiously referred to in the survey as ‘Ideot’. This misfortunate individual 
presumably lent his name to the lane. 

The Murraghs, or Morroughs, were prominent in Cork’s civic life during the 15" century, but 
seem to have bowed out of public office — being represented only once thereafter in the mayoral list, 
when Jas. Morroughe was mayor in 1629. 


Berry’s Lane 


MacLysaght (1997, 17) states that this English name is usually a variant of Bury and is ‘fairly 
numerous in Ireland since the seventeenth century, but scattered’. Kingsmill Berry, who was sheriff of 
Cork in 1773 and mayor in 1797 (Day 1893b, 404, 461), was one of the most prominent Berrys in 
18"-century Cork. He may have been related to a Mrs Catherine Berry, of nearby Hanover Street, 
who in 1754 advertised for sale ‘a large still and worm in very good condition and not the worse for 
wear’ (Collins 1958, 95). Given the close proximity of Hanover Street and Berry’s Lane, it is possible 
that the lane was named after Ms Berry or her family. 

A Wide Street Commissioners’ assignment to William Quinlain (a woollen draper), dated 1827, 
(Cork City Archives collection, no. 45) is for a ‘front dwelling house’ on South Main Street, on the 
north side of ‘Browne or Berry’s Lane’, which was sold to the Commissioners for £500. A second 
assignment (no. 49), dated 1831, involved John and Robert Hatton, merchants, who seem to have 
sold several properties between ‘the ground formerly Berry’s Lane and Hanover Street’. These 
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assignments suggest that the eastern end of Berry’s Lane was incorporated into the widening of 
South Main Street with the bulk of the lane incorporated into properties now fronting onto Wash- 
ington Street. 


Boland’s Lane 


St Augustine’s Street (previously ?8 South Main Street) 





Smith’s 1750 map was the first to show and name a lane in this 
general area. His Bowlans Lane, however, lay further south and 
seems to represent Farrington’s Lane as later depicted by 
Rocque (1759-1773). Rocque and Connor (1774) identified 
Boland’s Lane directly to the north of Farrington’s. The lane 
was connected to Blackboy Lane by a short passageway at the 
eastern end. When St Augustine’s Street was formed, in the 
1780s, this passage seems to have been incorporated into the 
new street. The depictions on the late 18"-century maps and 
subsequent maps of St Augustine’s Street suggest that Boland’s Figure 8: Rocque’s map of 1771 shows 
Lane lies to the south of St Augustine’s Street. Boland’s Lane connected to Blackboy 
The exact positioning of Boland’s Lane is not clear, but the owes a AEROS me 
g St Augustine’s Street. 
map that accompanied Griffith’s valuation of 1852 shows two 
possible positions. A short stretch of a narrow alleyway behind the Augustinian Chapel on Brunswick 
Street (the earlier name for St Augustine’s Street) might represent surviving traces. This passageway, 
which today lies beneath the replacement church, possibly represents the surviving traces of Boland’s 
Lane. If this is the case, the western end of Boland’s Lane would have been on the south side of no. 9 











South Main Street. Another short passageway behind no. 8 South Main Street might also represent 
the remains of the lane. 


Robert Tirry’s Lane 


There is much confusion over the 17"-century lane names in this area of the city. Mulcahy (1964, fig. 
1, no. 17) identified the earlier name for Boland’s Lane as James Copinger’s L., but the sequence of 
entries in the primary source for those names, the Survey and Valuation, suggests that Boland’s Lane 
might previously have been known as Robert Tirry’s Lane. The survey details a three-storey dwelling 
house and a stable, owned by Robert Tirry in 1641 and by Thomas Swabby in c. 1663 (Simington 
1942, 418, no. 114). 


Boland’s Lane 


The religious returns for the parish of Christ Church, 1766, list Boland’s Lane, but the census for the 
same parish in 1821 lists only Brunswick Street (Berry 1894, 102, 118). Boland’s Lane was still in 
existence in 1776 when, on the night of October 28, ‘between 11 and 12 0 clock, four malicious 
villains came into the Main street up Boland’s lane, one of whom fired a musket loaded with shot, at 
the centinel on duty at the main-guard’ (Tuckey 1980, 174). By 1780 the lane seems to have been 
built over, probably when the Augustinian Chapel was erected at the east end of Brunswick Street 
(now St Augustine’s Street). 

The lane was named, as Bowlans Lane, by at least 1750, but the source for the name is not known. 
A possible source for the lane name is a John Boland who was an attorney on George’s Street (Oliver 
Plunkett Street) in 1787 (Lucas 1967, 138). Later, a T.P. Boland was one of the city’s sheriffs in 1820. 
He is probably the Thomas Boland listed as a confectioner, also on George’s Street, in 1824 (Pigot 
1824, 249). 
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Bolster’s Alley 


off Cross Street Little and 24—25 Grattan Street 





Bolster’s Alley was a short laneway on the west side of Cross Street 
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Little. It was first shown, but not named, on John Rocque’s map of 
1759 lying to the north of Broad Lane. All the subsequent 18"- 
century maps shown the lane as a blind alley leading roughly 
halfway towards Grattan Street. Beauford’s map of 1801, however, 
shows the lane opening onto what was then known as Duncan St, 
on the south side of the Quakers’ Meeting House. 

















ie. 9: Ries a s map of 1773 
Bolster’s Alley shows the unnamed Bolster’s alley as 


y ; an eastern extension to Morris’s Lane. 
The lane was first named and shown in detail on the map that 


accompanied Griffith’s property valuation of 1852. Griffith identified the lane as Bolster’s Alley, and 
indicated that the lane’s function was to provide access to four properties on the north side of the 
lane. All four houses were owned and occupied by Humphrey P. Bolster (Griffith 1852, 20-1). 
Humphrey also owned property on nearby Austin’s Lane, Fishamble Lane and Duncan Street (now 
Grattan Street) (ibid. 20-1, 23-4). 


Johnston’s Court 


By the end of the 19" century Bolster’s Alley had become known as Johnston’s Court. One of the 
earliest mentions of the surname, as possibly unrelated Johnsons or Jonsons, in the area of the 
medieval city was in c. 1663 when the Survey and Valuation identified Mary Jonson, a widow, as tenant 
and/or owner of a dwelling house on the south-west side of Mill Street (Liberty Street) (Simington 
1942, 409, no. 60). Around the same time, the parish register for Christ Church registers the baptism 
and, a year later, the death of Edward Johnson, born to Edward and Catern Johnson in 1655 (Hood 
1998, 58, 84). 

There are several Johnsons documented during the 18" century — William Johnson, who was 
admitted a ‘Blue Boy’ in 1719; John Johnson, who was admitted freeman in 1730; and George 
Johnson, who was mentioned in 1762 as a merchant (Caulfield 1876, 410, 491, 760). Later in the 
century, the trade directory for 1787 lists three Johnsons operating within the city centre (Lucas 
1967, 145-6). Elizabeth Johnson was a haberdasher on the Grand Parade, Francis Johnson a clothier 
on Hibernia Street, and Noble Johnson was a merchant on Morrison’s Island — the other five John- 
sons listed in the directory operated in the Blackpool area of the city. An Edward Johnston operated 
as a silversmith in Cork around 1780 (Westropp 1926, 10), and, in 1790, a Valentine Johnson was 
engaged in ‘exporting salt provisions and other commodities’ (Ni Chinnéide 1973, 4). 

In the 19" century, Pigot’s directory (1824) identifies William Johnson as a linen draper at no. 76 
South Main Street. He is probably the same man identified as owner of a ‘house, cooperage and yard’ 
on Penrose Lane in the mid-19" century (Griffith 1852, 25). Penrose Lane was a short distance north 
of Bolster’s Alley/Johnston’s Court, and despite the variation in the surname, it is possible that 
William or his family were associated with the later name for the lane. A more likely source for the 
name is Edward Johnston, listed in Griffith’s (1852, 59) valuation as living on Portney’s Lane. He is 
probably the same man listed in 1867 as Edward R. Johnston, a timber merchant who operated at no. 
25 Duncan Street, now Grattan Street, in 1867 (Henry and Coghlan 1867, 113). Johnston’s premises 
was on the north-west end of the extended lane, indicating a direct association with the lane. 
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Bradley’s Lane 


Now beneath Washington Street 





The lane depicted, but not named, by John Carty (1726) in this 
general area seems to be Bradley’s. It connects to a second, also 
unnamed, full-length lane north of Christ Church in the position of 
modern-day Tobin Street. Smith (1750) depicted a similar arrange- 
ment of two lanes, but named the northern lane Collector’s Lane and 
the southern Farrington’s Lane. Rocque (1759), and later Connor 
(1774), identified the former as Bradley’s Lane and showed a short lane 
with a right-angled connection to Chattertons or Charterhouse Lane 











(see entry for Tobin Street). Murphy’s 1789 map doesn’t depict a lane 


Figure 10: Bradley’s Lane, as shown 
on Rocque’s map of 1771, led from 
South Main Street to Charterhouse Tobin Street had been constructed by 1801 (Beauford) and it is 


Lane. likely that the remaining traces of Bradley’s Lane had been obscured 


in this position, although Chattertons Lane is identified to the south. 


by buildings associated with its establishment. More detailed 
contemporary maps in the Wide Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City Archives) show and 
name Bradley’s Lane. On one map (no. 14) it is shown connecting to Tobin Street, demonstrating the 
evolution of Charterhouse Lane to Tobin Street. A more detailed map in the same collection (no. 51) 
identifies Bradleys Lane as being 3ft 9in. (c. 1.1m) wide at the South Main Street entrance, with the 
connection to Tobin Street being 69ft 4in. (c. 21m) long. A later map (no. 48) showing Great George’s 
Street (now Washington Street) shows no traces of Bradley’s Lane, suggesting that Bradley’s Lane was 
built over during or soon after the construction of Washington Street. 


?Dominick Roch’s Lane 


See entry for Tobin Street for discussion of this possible 17-century name. 


Stanbridge’s Lane 


As with St John’s Lane, I found only one instance of this lane having been called Stanbridge’s Lane — 
in the religious returns for the parish of Christ Church, 1766 (Berry 1894, 102). The name presum- 
ably derives from the Stanbridge family, recorded in the 1660s as having had three children, two of 
whom died as infants (Hood 1998, 93, 101, 109, 115). The couple, William and Elizabeth, were vari- 
ously listed as Stanbidge, Standbridg and Standbridge. Although the entries give no indication of 
where the family lived, it is fair to suggest that they may have owned property on or near the lane. 


Bradley’s Lane 


Rocque (1759) was the first to identify this lane as Bradley’s Lane and the name survived at least until 
the early 19" century. For instance, a Wide Street Commissioners’ map (Cork City Archives, no. 51) 
identifies a John Lane occupying property south-west of Bradley’s Lane. A lease from the same collec- 
tion, dated 1799, identifies John Lane as a hairdresser and describes property he leased from Garret 
Nagle as having been ‘bounded on the north and east by John Hughe’s dwelling and on [the] south 
by Bradley’s Lane’. 





Brick Lane 
23-4 South Main Street 


A lane is depicted on Carty’s 1726 map in the general area of Brick 
Lane, but given its position relative to what appears to be Court Lane, 
it is more likely to be Blackboy’s Lane rather than Brick Lane. Smith’s 
map of 1750 again shows a lane in this general position, but illustrates it 








Figure |l: Brick Lane was identi- 
fied on Connor’s 1774 map as 
Bruce’s Lane. 


as connecting to Court Lane. This suggests that it is Brick Lane as shown 
and named by Rocque (1759-1773). Rocque was the first to detail the 
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network of connecting laneways in this area. According to his maps, Brick Lane led from South Main 
Street roughly halfway back to Tuckey’s Quay (now part of the Grand Parade). It is clearly connected to 
Court Lane and to an unnamed passageway between the two. Connor (1774) showed a similar arrange- 
ment of lanes, but named this lane Bruces Lane, again connecting to Court Lane. Murphy’s (1789) 
depiction of the lanes in this area is not detailed, and Beauford’s 1801 map doesn’t show any lanes in 
between the newly constructed Brunswick Street (St Augustine’s Street) and Court Lane. 

The demise of Brick Lane is illustrated on at least two maps in the Wide Street Commissioners’ 
Collection (Cork City Archives, nos 48 and 51). Although unnamed, the remaining segment of the 
lane is shown connecting to Brunswick Street (now St Augustine’s Street). It no longer broke the 
street frontage, but survived 67ft 4in. (c. 20.5m) back from South Main Street for a length of 103ft 
7in. (c. 31.6m) behind three street-fronting properties on Brunswick Street. On one of the maps (no. 
51) it is identified as ‘old lane parcelled among Mahony and others’ and a measurement of 4ft lin. (c. 
1.2m) is given for its remaining width. 


James Ronan’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 18) identified James Ronan’s Lane as an earlier name for Blackboy Lane, 
but the series of entries in the mid-17-century Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 419) suggests 
that the name might refer to Brick Lane, immediately north of Blackboy Lane.The survey lists at least 
one property lot on James Ronan’s Lane, comprising one 3-storey house and three 2-storey houses. 


Brick Lane 


Brick, as a surname, was apparently rare outside of Kerry, but this by no means precludes a familial 
origin for the lane name. Originally O Bric, it was the name of a medieval Waterford Decies sept of 
some importance (MacLysaght 1997, 26).The family held out against the Normans until the mid- 
14 century when they are thought to have ‘died out soon after they were finally subdued’. 
MacLysaght (1996, 41) explains that the name is derived from the Irish word ‘broc’ meaning a badger. 

I found no relevant references to an individual or family named Brick in the main documentary 
sources, and it is of course possible that there was an alternative source for the name. Perhaps the 
lane was at one time paved with bricks? 


Bruce’s Lane 


The only map on which this name occurs is Connor’s (1774), but the parish returns for Christ 
Church in 1766 also list Bruce’s Lane. It might have been named as such after David Bruce, who was 
a city sheriffin 1745. The surname Bruce, of French origin, is mostly associated with Scotland 
(MacLysaght 1997, 29) from where it came across to Ulster in the early 18™ century. MacLysaght, 
however, notes that it was in County Cork before that. 


Bridges’ Lane 
73-74 South Main Street 





Bridges’ Lane was first indicated on Carty’s map in 1726, but wasn’t 
named on a map until 1759 (Rocque). Rocque depicted it as a 
straight lane leading, at a right angle, from South Main Street to the 
river’s edge. At the west end, the lane turned north along the line of 
the old city wall and seemingly formed a slipway. The lane was 
depicted similarly until Murphy’s 1789 map, which shows the Glass 
House between Bridges’ and Watergate lanes. Beauford’s 1801 map 











z also shows the lane leading to The Glass House, which was part of 
Figure 12: Bridge’s Lane, shown the Cork Glasshouse Company (see below). The remaining traces of 
here on Rocque’s map of 1771, led 
from South Main Street to a i f i ; 
slipway on the River Lee. the greater portion had been subsumed into the industrial complex. 





the laneway are depicted on the Ordnance Survey maps, but by 1869 
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Lumbard’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 68) interpreted St Laurence’s Lane (see entry) as having been known in the 
17%-century Survey and Valuation as Lumbard’s Lane, but he wasn’t aware that the first six pages of the 
survey are missing. Because of the missing pages, the listing that survives necessarily begins further 
north, i.e. the lanes in the south-west extreme of the city are not represented. Consequently, I have 
tentatively reinterpreted Bridges’ Lane as having been known as Lumbard’s Lane. The only property lot 
detailed on Lumbard’s Lane is a house and land, extending to the city wall, occupied and/or owned by 
Henry Burrag (Simington 1942, 406, no. 31). The property had been owned in 1641 by David 
Lumbard, after whom, presumably, the lane was named. 


Bridges’ Lane 


As Bridges’ Lane, this lane was probably named after Alderman Bridges, who served on the city 
council in the 1720s (Caulfield 1876, e.g. 483). He is possibly the John Bridges listed in Huleatt’s 
1733 survey of the city wall as having ‘a gable end [of a house] upon the inner side of the Town Wall 
and a Summer House upon the Wall’, between Lamley’s and Watergate lanes (McNamara 1981, 
192).*4 Earlier members of the Bridges family are recorded in the parish register for Christ Church 
during the mid-17" century, most notably Sir William Bridges, who was fatally wounded in a battle 
at Cnock Nonoss in 1646 (Hood 1998, 55). 

The religious returns for the parish of Christ Church, 1766, list “Bridge’s Lane’, but it is not listed 
in the census of 1821 (Berry 1894, 102, 118). Griffith’s property valuation (1852, 55) records the lane 
name as Bridget’s Lane, presumably a misspelling. 


The Cork Glasshouse Company 


In 1782, Atwell Hayes, Francis Richard Rowe and Thomas Burnett established the Cork Glasshouse 
Company on Hanover Street (Bielenberg 1991, 84; Rynne 1999, 170). The company produced ‘a 
great variety of plain and cut flint glass, with black bottles of every denomination, which for excel- 
lence of quality is equal to any made in England’ (Cooke and Scanlon 1988, 8, quoting an 
advertisement that appeared in the Hibernian Chronicle, on May 6th, 1784).The company’s fortunes 
seem to have fluctuated until it was taken over in 1803 by Joseph Graham, William Kellock and 
Joseph Salkeld, who dissolved it the following year. It was then re-established by William White and 
William Smith who finally sold the property and the stock in 1818 (ibid. 9). By this time the 
company’s property stretched from Hanover Street to Lambley’s Lane, occupying part of what is 
today the property of Beamish and Crawford Brewery. The factory was dominated by a large 
chimney that can be seen in several contemporary sketches and photographs of the city. Fitzgerald 
(1896a, 170) notes that there was ‘a rough garden’ around the ‘Glasshouse chimney’ and that: 


at one part of this garden there is a large shed built against a very strong wall. Pass round into 
Hanover Street into the premises of Mr O’Connell, builder, and you will be at the back of this 
shed, and standing under the largest piece that remains of the city wall. It was an ancient glass bottle 
manufactory this old chimney, and built of red brick made in the Brickfields (now the site of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Station). The bricks were made to follow the shape of the 
cone and of the circle as it diminishes towards the top ... There are many samples of the black wine 
bottles made within it yet remaining, such as ‘Magnums’ (Imperial half gallon), which bear the 
name of those they were made for; for instance ‘Dr Blair, 1720’ ... The interior of the chimney is 
fifty feet in diameter, and the old structure, if not meddled with, will reach the date AD 2000 ... 


Although the rest of the buildings were demolished, the glass-house chimney, which was first 
shown on Murphy’s map of 1789, stood until 1915 (Rynne 1999, 171). A photograph of the 
glasshouse chimney, taken before 1914, is reproduced by MacCarthy (1985, 196). 


G 


24 Holland’s (1917, 203) reproduction of the survey lists this individual as ‘John Budges’, but given the location of the 
entry — in the position of Bridges’ Lane — I think McNamara’s interpretation is probably correct. 
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Broad Lane 
73-74 North Main Street/25—26 Grattan Street 
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Figure 13: Rocque’s 1771 map shows map (1726) on which he named Broad Lane, but as a thoroughfare 
Broad Lane with the network of lanes 
to the north and south. 











leading the full distance back to the Grattan Street waterway. He 
also depicted a lane connecting, at right angles, to the Liberty 
Street waterway — this possibly represents Cross Street. 

Smith’s 1750 map also depicts and names Broad Lane. By that time the Grattan Street waterway, or 
Hammonds Key as it was then known, had been bridged at six points, including at the western end of 
Broad Lane. A curious New Inn is indicated across the waterway. The laneway that connects Broad 
Lane to the Fishamble Lane waterway (Liberty Street) is named Cross Street and an extension to Cross 
Street connects Broad Lane with the network of lanes to the north. Rocque (1759) was the first to 
depict and name Broad Lane Chapel, a church on the south-western side of the lane, and he also 
named the western extension to the lane, to the west of Grattan Street, as Broad Street. The latter 
survives today as a connecting street between Grattan Street and Coach Street/Sheares Street. The 
layout of Broad Lane remained uniform up to the 1950s, when St Francis’ Church was built. 


Greate Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 51) identified Broad Lane as having been known in the mid-17" century 
as Greate Lane, but the Act of Settlement 1667-68 lists both Broad Lane and Great Lane (Berry 1894, 
101). Nonetheless, the sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 434-5, nos 
178-83) suggests that Mulcahy’s interpretation was correct. 

During the mid-17" century some prominent Cork individuals held property on the lane. Seven 
property lots are listed, including a garden ‘next [to] the Mill streame’ owned by Christopher Rey and 
another garden owned by Joseph Hawkins (see entry for Hawkins’ Lane). Christopher Rey or Rye, 
one of the dominant ‘New English’ settlers listed in the 1659 census, was mayor of Cork in 1667 and 
1668 (McCarthy 2000, 45). Theodore Hulett, a sub-tenant of another house on the lane in c. 1663, is 
recorded in the parish register for Christ Church with his wife, Elizabeth, as having had three children 
between 1656 and 1668, two of whom died as infants (Hood 1998, 63, 82, 95, 121). He is also listed 
as tenant or possessor of a ‘dwelling house’ on David Tirry’s Lane (Old Bridewell Lane) on the oppo- 
site side of North Main Street (Simington 1942, 424, no. 130). Ownership of this property was 
subsequently restored to the previous owner, David Tirry fitz-Edmond, in 1666 (Mulcahy 1964, 31). 

The other tenant on the lane, Theodore Hulett, was a member of the Hulett (or Huleatt) family 
who rose to prominence in civic life during the early 18" century, particularly James who was a city 
sheriff in 1723 and mayor in 1731. A Jehosophat [Joseph] Huleatt was overseer of public works 
around the same time. Several entries in the Council Book record his work (Caulfield 1876, e.g. 542, 
563, 650). One of his most lasting contributions to the history of Cork City was a survey he under- 
took in 1733 of the remains of the town wall (Holland 1917). 


Broad Lane 


By at least 1726 (Carty’s map) the lane was known as Broad Lane, and Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the 
city wall records ‘the clear of the gate on the Town Wall at the lower end of Broad Lane’ as being 9ft 
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wide (Holland 1917, 203).The religious returns for St Peter’s Parish in 1766 also record the lane as 
‘Broad Lane’ (Berry 1894, 102). Charles Etienne Coquebert de Montbret, a noted visitor to Cork in 
1790, expressed his surprise that Broad Lane was ‘in fact only ten feet wide’ (Ni Chinnéide 1973, 2). 
Although a width of 10ft (3.1m) might not seem substantial today, it was considerably broader than 
the many of the lane, some of which were as narrow as 3/ft (1.1m). 

While it is probably safe to assume that the lane took its name from its physical characteristic, it is 
also possible that it was named after a family or individual. An entry in the Council Book in 1795 
records money being paid to ‘Charles Broad, stone cutter, for cleaning and colouring in distemper the 
North and West fronts of the Exchange ...’ (Caulfield 1876, 1102).There are several other references 
in the records to the same individual, but there is no indication of where Charles Broad lived. 

There is a local tradition that the poet Edmund Spenser lived on Broad Lane for a time (J.P.D. 
1893, 220), and that he wrote part of the Faerie Queen on one of the North Main Street lanes 
(MacCarthy 1996, 14). It is feasible that Spenser lodged temporarily on Broad Lane, or at least on one 
of the lanes in the city. Spenser’s main residence in Cork was at Kilcolman Castle, where he lived 
with his wife, Elizabeth Boyle. His appointment as Sheriff of Cork County in 1598 was terminated 
a month or so later by the Munster rebellion. Spenser and his family fled to Cork City for refuge 
before returning to London where he died the following year. 

During the 18" century, Broad Lane seems to have been a busy trading thoroughfare. Amongst 
the various premises on the lane was an undertaking service, the Sign of the Coffin, operated by 
Richard Patrickson. Also on the lane, the Kidney’s Inn was one of many public houses in the city at 
that time (O Mahony 1997, 4). An advertisement in The Corke Journal of 19 May 1755 announced 
that ‘John Mintony, who kept the Nag’s Head in Broad Lane, has removed to the Gibraltar Tavern at 
the Exchange’ (Collins 1963, 96). Another advertisement, from 1760, informs us that William Knapp, 
having served as apprentice to James Aicken, had opened a clock and watchmakers shop on Broad 
Lane (R.D. 1904, 173; Collins 1965, 69). The range of premises on the laneway around this time is 
also evident in the trade directory for 1787 — 17 individuals are listed as operating on Broad Lane 
(Lucas 1967). The trades ranged from a chandler, a shoemaker and a musical-instrument maker, to a 
‘saddle-tree and patten maker’ and a grocer and toyman. Amongst these, Francis Coppinger, an iron 
monger, is the only representative of the old Cork families. The other occupants reflect the range of 
surnames in Cork towards the end of the 18 century — Lawler, Griffith, Mason, Murphy, etc. 

Evidently during the 18" century there were stocks, or a pillory, at the end of Broad Lane. For 
instance, in 1746 Malachy Connell, for forging, and William Fowler, for ‘seditious words’, were 
pilloried at the corner of Broad Lane, and Mary Sullivan was pilloried there in April 1765 for 
keeping a ‘disorderly house’ (O Mahony 1997, 7). Hangings are also recorded on the lane. An entry 
in the Council Book for 1725 ordered that the City Surveyor should erect a ‘Gibbet’, or gallows, on 
an unspecified street, ‘for executing Blackburn and others convicted of robbing in this City’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 452). The site of the gallows might have been the same at which, in 1753, Matthew 
Callaghane was hanged ‘at the corner of Broad Lane ... for the robbery of Captain Capel’ (Tuckey 
1980, 134).A year earlier Thomas Herlihy was hanged in the same place for enlisting for the French 
army. 

In 1750, Smith (1815, 401) recorded the existence of a defunct theatre on Broad Lane. Cooke 
(1999, 93) tells us that the theatre, the Cork Company of Comedians, operated until 1736. Adjacent to 
the theatre the noted surveyor and mapmaker Patrick Aher operated (McCarthy 1988). 

By 1810 there were at least 24 traders on Broad Lane, including two brush makers, seven cabinet 
makers, two smiths, tin-plate workers and umbrella makers, and a glove maker (West 1809-10, 5, 8-9, 
11, 13-18, 21, 23-4). Amongst the traders was Thomas Varian, listed in 1809-10 as a ‘brush maker’ 
(West 1809-10, 24), and listed in 1824 as a ‘brush and bellows maker’ at 14 North Main Street (Pigot 
1824, 248).?” A gravestone in St Peter’s churchyard commemorates the Varian family’s plot. 


25 Henchion (1988, 119) records Varian as having moved to premises at no. 106 North Main Street. 
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The 1824 trade directory also lists a variety of premises on Broad Lane, including an umbrella 
maker, a gunsmith and an intriguing ‘ostrich and fancy feather maker’ (Pigot 1824, 248-51, 253-6). 
Only one of the traders listed in the 1787 directory is listed again in 1824 — Thomas Flanagan, either 
the same man or possibly a son, is listed in the earlier directory as a ‘musical instrument maker’ and 
in the later as a ‘flute & c. maker’ at no. 35 Broad Lane. There is, however, some continuity in the 
trades carried out on the lane. Both directories list a brazier, brush maker, cabinet maker, carpenter(s) 
and patten maker. During the early 19" century, Broad lane also had an open-air breeches market 
where the poor could purchase second-hand clothes, most of which were imported from Petticoat 
Lane, London. 

By the mid-19" century, poverty was rife in the city’s laneways and, displaced by the ravages of the 
famine, destitute people from the countryside inundated the city. This led to chronic overcrowding in 
the laneways, resulting in frequent outbreaks of disease and epidemics. A newspaper reporter, who 
accompanied a doctor on his visits to ‘the creatures residing in those mephitic pest holes’ in Broad 
Lane, wrote that he had never in his life “encountered such a complication of stenches, enough to 
overpower any stomach. How the people breathe it, as they must, at night, and remain free from the 
effects of malaria, I know not? (O Mahony 1997, 187). By the early 20% century, the situation had 
become intolerable and the Corporation eventually moved to relocate people from the tenements 
out into the rapidly evolving suburbs. As the inhabitants of Broad Lane were gradually rehoused, 
their abandoned homes were demolished. The surviving remains of the lane were demolished in the 
late 1940s in preparation for the construction of St Francis’ Church (see Egan 1977). 


Broad Lane Franciscan Church 


Broad Lane is one of the few names to survive in local memory, despite the fact that the remaining 
traces of the lane were obliterated in the late 1940s/early 1950s. The present church (built 1953) is 
still known by some locals as Broad Lane Church.’ The history of the Franciscan Order in the city 
centre stretches back to at least the 16™ century. Their early history is disjointed, but they seemingly 
practised in temporary friaries and suffered constant persecution throughout the 17" century. The 
first Franciscan friary depicted on a map in this area was located on the south side of Broad Lane. 
Rocque’s map of 1759 shows two chapels in the area: Broad Lane Chapel and Mill Street Chaple. At the 
east side of the Broad Lane church, a smaller laneway is shown leading along the southern side of the 
church and exiting onto Hammond’s Quay (Grattan Street) just south of the entrance to Broad Lane. 
Connor (1774) indicated a church in the same position, but didn’t name it and didn’t show the 
smaller laneway depicted on Rocque’s maps. 

According to the Cork Franciscan archives, the Broad Lane friary housed five priests and a lay 
brother until 1771, when they built a replacement chapel nearby, in Cross Street. This newer chapel 
and friary were subsequently abandoned in 1814 and a replacement was built on the site of the 
present church on Liberty Street?”. This was modified, enlarged and opened to the public in 1830 
(O’Connell 1943, 22).The church was built with financial assistance from the Catholic merchants of 
Cork, and the staff of Beamish and Crawford Brewery heavily subscribed to the improvements in 
the late 1820s (ibid.). O’Connell noted that this church, although situated on Liberty Street, was 
known locally as Broad Lane Church. It was orientated east/west with a main entrance opening onto 
Liberty Street via Cross Street Little. Holt’s map of 1832 also depicts this later church, but indicates an 
approach along Cross Street Little. 

The 19"-century church was again replaced in 1953 by the present church, which is orientated 
north/south and is almost twice the length of its predecessor (see entry for Liberty Street). Its prop- 
erty incorporates part of Broad Lane and Cross Street Little. While the main entrance to the church 


26 Local residents Mrs Mulqueen and Con Dineen both have vivid memories of the predecessor to St Francis’ Church. 
Mrs Mulqueen remembers as a child gathering at the ‘top end’ of Broad Lane to watch weddings in the church. 

27 O’Connell (1943, 22) states that the original 18th-century church was incorporated into the garden of the 19th- 
century church. 
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is on Liberty Street, a secondary entrance leads from North Main Street along the line of Broad Lane 
(although no trace of the lane survives). 


Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on this plaque depict a range of metal artefacts discovered during the excavations at 
Christ Church (South Main Street) and at Skiddy’s Castle (North Main Street) during the 1970s 
(Cleary et al. 1997). The selection includes a belt buckle, decorated with a stippled floral design; a 
mirror or box lid; a pendant clasp for a horse harness; and a small annular brooch. All the artefacts are 
of copper alloy and date from the late 13"/early 14 century onwards. 


Browne’s Lane 
95-96 North Main Street 





John Carty (1726) indicated a lane in this general position, but 
it isn’t clear whether it represents Browne’s Lane or Angel 
Lane. Browne’s Lane was first clearly shown on John Rocque’s 
map of 1759, lying between Angel Lane (to the north) and 
Coleman’s Lane (to the south). Rocque, Connor (1774) and 
Murphy (1789) all depicted the lane as a short, blind alleyway, 
but there is no published map on which the lane is named. 














, Figure 14: Browne’s Lane was shown but 
Browne's Lane not named on the [8th-century maps, 
lying between Angel and Coleman’s lanes 
off North Main Street. 


Browne’s Lane is documented from at least the mid-18" 
century when it was listed in the religious returns for St Peter’s 
Parish (Berry 1894, 102). The lane was recorded in February 1777 when ‘a chimney took fire in 
Brown’s lane, within nine houses of the magazine [at Skiddy’s Castle]: it burned furiously for upwards 
of two hours; the blaze could be seen four feet above the chimney’ (Tuckey 1980, 175).This location 
for the lane, nine doors from Skiddy’s Castle, tallies with the identification of Browne’s Lane between 
Angel and Coleman’s lanes. 

One of the earliest Brownes mentioned in the documentary sources was Ensigne Browne, who 
was the tenant at The Royall Oake on William Skiddie’s Lane (probably Pembroke’s Lane) in c. 1663 
(Simington 1942, 428). Around the same time, several Brownes are listed in the parish register for 
Christ Church (Hood 1998). Two early 18%-century mayors, Ed. Brown (1714) and Thomas 
Browne (1727), provide possible sources for this lane name. Alderman Thomas Browne, the more 
prominent of the two, is listed in the Council Book as early as 1711, when he was involved in 
building the ‘new Exchange’ (Caulfield 1876, 352). In 1717 he was also involved in the planning of 
Bretridge’s and Skiddy’s hospitals (ibid. 396) and was one of the governors of St Stephen’s Hospital 
in 1718 (ibid. 399). Evidently a wealthy businessman, in 1728 Thomas is recorded as having been 
paid money ‘for repairing the Exchange’ (ibid. 479). Buckley (1903, 188) records Browne as having 
been an apothecary. MacCarthy (1981, 116) notes that in 1729 Mayor Hugh Millerd married a 
Mary Browne, ‘daughter of Thomas Browne for whom Brown street [off Paul’s Street] is named’. 
Thomas also lent his name to Brown’s Hill on the north side of the River Lee and the Corporation 
accounts for 1718 list an Alderman Browne’s Quay (Caulfield 1876, 402). Although the quay is not 
identified on any known map of the city, the Corporation entry indicates its general location — the 
Corporation ordered that‘... the Widdow Pope have liberty to build a quay between Ald. Browne’s 
quay and Mr. Farren’s quay ...’. Farren’s Quay was originally the eastern length of what became 
known as Pope’s Quay and is identified on all of the later 18"-century maps. Browne’s Quay, there- 
fore, would have been the western portion of modern-day Pope’s Quay. Rocque’s 1759 map 
identifies Browns Hill north-west of Farren’s Quay. 

The Council Book for 1764 records Revd. Thos. Browne, a clerk who was the eldest son of Mr 
Burgess Browne and grandson of Ald. Jackson (ibid. 783).The reference isn’t clear, but he is possibly the 
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same Thomas who, as a member of the Corporation, strongly objected to the building of a new bridge 
on the site of Patrick’s Bridge (Pettit 1977, 52). He felt that the bridge would damage trade in the old 
city, dramatically claiming that ‘the building of a new bridge would be the ruination of Cork’. Despite 
his protestations, the original Patrick’s Bridge was built in 1788. A Thomas Browne is also listed in the 
trade directory for 1787 as a merchant with premises on Morrison’s Island (Lucas 1967, 138). 

Other Brownes associated with early 18"-century Cork include Robert Brown, a ship-chandler; 
William Browne, a grocer; and Peter Browne, who as Lord Bishop of Cork and Ross supported a 
programme of church building that included St Peter’s on North Main Street and Christ Church on 
South Main Street. A Captain John Browne is listed in the Council Book for 1722 as part ofa 
committee charged with reporting on the proposed construction of a drawbridge, probably the same 
drawbridge that was constructed at the east end of Drawbridge Street (Caulfield 1876, 424). William 
Browne was listed in 1795 as a smith, and a Doctor Arthur Browne was listed in the same entry as the 
recipient of money from St Peter’s Alms House and School (ibid. 1100). 


Castle Street 


North Main Street/Cornmarket Street 


Castle Street is one of the most extensively documented thoroughfares from the medieval city of 





Cork.The central waterway that delimited the north island from 
the south and served as the Port of Cork is prominent on all the 
early maps. Narrower than the present street, a quayside is indi- 
cated roughly in the position of Castle Street to the north of the 
waterway. The best known ofall the early maps, from Pacata 
Hibernia (c. 1587), shows a narrow laneway and quay wall to the 








north of the waterway. At the east end, the King’s and Queen’s 








castles protect the entrance to the quay, both with subsidiary 


Castle Street quay and waterway onthe castles and with a gateway between them known as St Martin’s 
‘Stag Map’ is similar to that on other 


gate or the Watergate (see below). The castle on the north side 
16 and 17**-century maps. 


of the waterchannel is distinguished by a conical roof and is 
identified as the Queens Castle. The King’s Castle to the south resembles all the other mural towers 
in size and style and is not named. At the west end of the quay, a second tower with a conical roof 
represents Roche’s Castle. It stands on the north side of Paradise Bridge, which is shown as a two- 
arched structure connecting the islands of the medieval city. 

One of the maps in the Hardiman Atlas,’ dated to c. 1585—1600, shows a similar arrangement, 
with the Queen’s Castle again dominating the entrance to the port. It also indicates development of 
the marsh to the east, with a bridge connecting the east end of the Castle Street quay to the Fort and 
Walkabout in the area of modern-day Paul’s Street.?? Speed’s map of 1610 suggests that there was a 
broad quay either side of the waterway. A tall structure with a conical roof, Roche’s Castle, is depicted 
by the central bridge. 

A 19"-century painting of the late medieval city, Cork in the Sixteenth Century, shows Castle Street 
as a very definite laneway or quayside with gable-fronted buildings facing onto the quay. Although 
the painting is stylised, it gives us a good impression of how the street looked at the time. A substan- 
tial castle, matched by its neighbouring King’s Castle, is at the north-east end and represents the 
Queen’s Castle. The waterway, guarded at the east by a gate, is bridged at the main street by a two- 
arched structure. Roche’s Castle stands on the north side of the bridge and the Exchange, or Tholsel, 
stands on the south. 


28 The Hardiman Atlas is a collection of miscellaneous Irish maps held in the Manuscripts Department of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Two maps from that collection are referred to throughout this work — the earlier of the two (TCD 
MS 1209/46) is dated to c. 1585—1600; the other (TCD MS 1209/45) is dated to 1602. 

29 A brass plaque on the facade of the AIB premises at no. 69 Patrick’s Street commemorates the Walkabout in this area. 
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Phillips’ 1685 map doesn’t show much detail, but it indicates that the Castle Street waterway was 
already partially culverted and names a Shambles to the south, later identified as a meat market. At this 
point in time the city wall was still intact and a circular mural tower, the Queen’s Castle, is still 
depicted at the east end of the developing street. Pratt’s pre-1714 map shows a similar layout, but the 
fully culverted Castle Street wasn’t named on maps until 1726 (Carty). Carty also indicated but didn’t 
name the Exchange, at the south-west end of the street, and the County Courthouse, to the south- 
east (see entry for Court Lane). Similarly, Smith’s map (1750) identified the Exchange and the County 
Court House, but also identified the New Corn Mark[et] at the north-east end of the street. The 1773 
revision of John Rocque’s map identifies the Exchange as The Tolsel, as does Connor’s map a year 
later. These three features — the Exchange, the Cornmarket and the Courthouse — are finally indicated 
on Holt’s 1832 map. 

By 1869 (Ordnance Survey map) the meat market had been demolished? and each side of Castle 
Street was lined with buildings. Paradise Place is identified at the south-west corner of the street, 
where the Catholic Young Men’s Society building now stands. 


Key or Key Lane 


The mid-17-century Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 421) records Castle Street as the Key or 
Key Lane in the north-east quarter of the city, clearly indicating that the lane was to the north of the 
central waterway. Six property lots are recorded as having been owned in c. 1663 by Christopher 
Cappock, David Donogh, John Wood, William Smy and Edward Camm. All these properties were 
subsequently restored to the previous owner, Nicholas Skiddy, with one exception — the ‘corner front 
house or Castle’ owned by Christopher Cappock was ‘Claymed by the Corporation ffra [from] 
Roch’ (ibid.).31 This is probably the castle commonly known as Roche’s Castle (see below), and is 
described as a three-storey building ‘joyneing to ye key’. Cappock also owned a tavern, the Three 
Flower de Luces, on Mill Street (ibid. 432, no. 165). Further east along Key Lane stood a tavern, the 
Sign of the Three Mariners, occupied or owned in c. 1663 by David Donogh who lived in an adjoining 
house. Interestingly, while most of the dwellings listed in the survey are two- and three-storeys high, 
three of those on Key Lane were single-storey buildings and another was one-and-a-half storeys high. 


Martin’s Gate 


At the east end of Key Lane, the entrance to the medieval city was guarded by a gate known as the 
Marine Gate (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 37) or Martins Gate (Holland 1917, 200). The gate spanned the 
waterway between the King’s and Queen’s castles. Fitzgerald (1896a, 168) described the gate as ‘a 
spiked gate of strong timbers, and its dock within, [which] formed a safe refuge for the small ships of 
the period’. He added that ‘Richard Caulfield ... told me he saw the great iron hooks on which the 
actual Water Gate hung, still fixed in the great stone blocks that held them, on one occasion when the 
street was dug up’. 


Queen’s and King’s Castles 


Two castles stood at the east end of the central waterway — the King’s to the south and the Queen’s 
to the north. Although it is the Queen’s Castle that is identified on the Pacata Hibernia map of Cork 
(c. 1587), the King’s Castle seems to have been the dominant structure throughout the medieval 
period. 

Bradley and Halpin (1993, 31) suggested that the south island of Cork (i.e. the area either side of 
South Main Street) was fully enclosed in the early 13°-century and that the King’s Castle occupied 
and defended the north-east corner of the fortified town. The first secure reference to a castle in 
Cork, presumed to be the King’s Castle, is from 1206, but the earliest documentary evidence for its 


30 In fact, the meat market seems to have been demolished in the late 1700s. 
31 The Camm (or Cam) family, however, seems to have reacquired property in the area — in 1790 the Corporation 
purchased William Cam’s property on Castle Street (Henchion 1988, 120, no. 23). 
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location dates from 1608 when it was described as being ‘on the s[outh] side of the key [Castle Street] 
neere and uppon the walle of the Cittie of Corcke’ (ibid.). 

There are few medieval references to the castle and most of those relate to rebuilding and 
repairs.>” Despite the paucity of references, it seems to have functioned as a castle until at least the late 
15" century and is known to have served as the city’s jail (ibid.). In 1537 a charter of King Henry 
VUI granted custody of the King’s Castle to the mayor, William Coppinger, and his successors (Smith 
1815, 411). Nothing is known of its role during the late 16™ century, but by the early 17" century the 
building was in ruins. In 1609 James I directed the Corporation to build a courthouse on the land of 
the King’s Castle, and the following year the Corporation ordered that the ‘old walls and vaults’ of the 
King’s Castle be pulled down to make way for the new building (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 31; 
Caulfield 1876, 15). Several references to the ‘new court’ seem to confirm that the castle was demol- 
ished and replaced by a courthouse (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 34), but the records continue to refer to the 
King’s Castle. For instance, in 1625 Dominick Roch tiled and roofed the “King’s Castle’ (Bradley et 
al. 1985, 39); in 1712 the city’s council was described as meeting in ‘the Castle’; and in 1720 it was 
noted that the County of Cork had pulled down the ‘King’s Old castle’ about forty years previously 
and had erected another, ‘more magnificent’ building (Caulfield 1876, 354, 412). There is an even 
more specific indication that the castle stood until the early 18" century — in 1718 the Corporation 
ordered that ‘the piece of ground whereon Cork Castle?’ stands, and the rest of the ground from 
thence to Councellor Busteed’s house** and the Castle, be set up to public cant...’ (ibid. 398). (See 
also entry for Court Lane.) 





Today, the building housing Virgin Megastore and Argos 
is popularly known as the Queen’s Old Castle, but it actu- 
ally stands on the site of the King’s Castle. The origin of 
the confusion between the Queen’s and the King’s castles 
stems from the 19" century. In 1896 the premises, then 
housing Lyons & Co. Ltd,3> was known as the ‘Queen’s 
Old Castle’ (Fitzgerald 1896a, 168). The premises may 
simply have been named in honour of the contemporary 
queen (Victoria, 1837-1901), but it became popular 





Figure 16: Looking down along what is today 
Castle Street, this elegant |9th-century legend that it stood on the site of the Queen’s Castle. 
painting is dominated by Roche’s Castle, Local historian C.J. MacCarthy had clearly identified the 
standing at the north-west corner of the 
Castle Street waterway. In the distance a ship 
can be seen entering the city between the stood to the southwards of Queen’s Castle’ (MacCarthy 
Queen’s and the King’s castles. 1981, 118). 


misnomer by 1981, stating that ‘King’s (or Cork) castle 


Roche’s Castle, Paradise Castle, the Tholsel, or the Parentiz 


A castle stood at the west end of the Castle Street waterway from at least the mid-13" century. 
Bradley and Halpin (1993, 28) suggested that a Guildhall mentioned in a 1241—42 Charter of Henry 
III is probably the same building as the Tholsel, first referred to as such in 1442. This was the site of 
subsequent buildings that dominated the medieval and post-medieval streetscape. A castle on the 
same site was later known as the Golden Castle, Parentiz, or Paradise Castle, the latter giving its name 
to modern-day Paradise Place. 

The later castle is thought to have been built by a Cork merchant, Edward Roche, and ‘is first 


32 For instance, the castle was destroyed by fire in 1230 and was rebuilt shortly afterwards; it was reconstructed in 
1279-80, renovated in 1296—99 and again in 1326 (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 31). 

33 References to ‘Cork Castle’ are generally thought to refer to the King’s Castle. 

34 Although William Busteed’s house was recorded, in 1733, as being just south of Lambley’s Lane in the south-west 
quarter of the old city (Holland 1917, 203), in 1756 a Jonathan Busteed’s house was noted on Tuckey’s Quay (now 
part of Grand Parade) (Collins 1964b, 132). 

35 According to Pettit (1977, 292) this was the first ‘monster warehouse’ in Ireland, established in the 1840s. See also 
photograph of building in Pettit’s book. 
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mentioned in his will of 1625’ (Bradley et al. 1985, 29). There is, however, an earlier reference to 
what appears to be the same castle — Edmond Tirry fitz David’s will, witnessed in 1584, refers to ‘my 
small castle called “parandis” near the quay’.3° This structure is probably the ‘Corner front house or 
Castle 3 storie heigh joyneing to y® key’ listed in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 on Key Lane 
(Simington 1942, 421). Bradley and Halpin (1993, 27) suggested that the castle was a fortified stone 
house similar to the surviving 17-century Market House in Kinsale, Co. Cork. The survey lists 
Christopher Cappock as the owner in c. 1663, but the property was subsequently restored to the 
Corporation, which had claimed the castle from one of the Roche family. 

The Roches were the main family associated with the castle (hence its alternative name — Roche’s 
Castle), but there are documentary references to other prominent merchant families having owned or 
leased a castle on this site. In the 15" century the Tyrry (Terry) family leased it and, given the inden- 
ture of 1584 mentioned above, they were associated with it until the late 16 century. The Roches 
were again associated with the castle in the 16" century, and prior to its demolition in the 18% 
century, the Tuckey family resided there (Cooke 1999, 68). Even after its demolition, the Roche 
family continued to own the land on which the building had been constructed. The Corporation 
paid ground rent for the replacement building, the Exchange, to the Roches for the ‘site of a castle, 
called Golden castle’ (Smith 1815, 408).The Council Book for 1718 records a payment of £72 to ‘Mr. 
Roch for nine years’ rent for Paradise, provided he show his power and authority for same, and can 
give a sufficient discharge’ (Caulfield 1876, 401). The family’s connection with the building survived 
into the late 18 century — the Council Book for 1759 records that ‘the guardians of Edwd. Roche, 
Esq., during his minority’ should be paid £40 a year for ‘that part of the ground on which the 
Exchange is built, and which the Corporation formerly took from the ancestors of said Edward, and 
that a lease be taken from the guardians during said minority’ (ibid. 725). This record presumably 
played a part in a dispute, in 1771, between Edward Roche and the Corporation over his claim of 
partial ownership of the site (ibid. 863). The dispute was settled in 1772 in favour of Roche and the 
Corporation was ordered to pay compensation (ibid. 874-5). 

As with most of the major buildings in Cork, Roche’s Castle seems to have played a role in the 
1690 Siege of Cork. Fitzgerald (1896a, 168) relates the following story: 


... one dark night early in December ... the officer in charge of Roche’s Castle, which stood where 
the Young Men’s Society faces Liberty Street, stole silently down the little quay of the dock, and 
treacherously opened the Water Gate ere he returned. Shortly after, the ‘Ironsides’ of Cromwell 
began to wade through the slush of the Rush Marsh, and waist deep through the shallow water, 
until they assembled in hundreds on the little quay, giving rise to the terrible calamity recorded as 
‘Cromwell’s Christmas’, and the nearly extinct bad wish, “The curse of Cromwell on you’. 


Paradise Bridge 


In the mid-15" century, the bridge that connected the north and south islands of the medieval city 
was known as Paradise Bridge (Candon 1985, 97). In 1442 Ed. Tyrry acquired messuages, one ‘beside 
the middle bridge, which is called Paradise’ (O Murchadha 1996, 121). 


The Exchange 


Throughout the 17% century, the Exchange was used as a gathering place for the Corporation and 
was known as the Tollsie (e.g. in 1620, Caulfield 1876, 93) or the Tholsell (e.g. in 1627, ibid. 94). In 
1708/9 the building was replaced by the New Exchange (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 352), built by Twiss Jones 
(Lewis 1998, 175).The Council Book suggests that the old building, or at least part of it, remained — an 
entry from 13 March, 1717, records a proposal to lease ‘the old Exchange’ and a year later it was 
recorded as having been leased by Richard Harrison (Caulfield 1876, 397-8). In 1710, the Council 


36 Will (ref. C74) held in Marsh’s Library, Dublin. Information provided to City Archaeologist, Cork City Council, 
by Kevin Terry (City Engineer). Translated by Michael B. Hackett, Augustinians Province of England and Scot- 
land. 
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Book records that the ‘Old Exchange [was] to be made up into small shops, leaving the rails and six 
feet from the street backwards, that the overseers of the New Exchange take care to see it done’ (ibid. 
340), suggesting that the new building did not occupy the full site of its predecessor. A later entry 
(14% October 1713) refers to ‘the shops built where the Old Exchange was’ (ibid. 361), again 
suggesting that the new Exchange did not occupy the full extent of the site. 

The new Exchange, which housed civic offices and commercial retail outlets, protruded out onto 
the Main Street and effectively defined the North and South Main Streets. In 1750 Smith (1815, 395) 
described the structure as ‘the neatest and most regular of the kind in Ireland’. He continued the 
description as follows: 


The Exchange, which almost divides the Main-street of the city into two parts, N. and S., is an 
handsome regular structure, of hewn stone. The front consists of five arches, with three others next 
the passage to the street. The middle arch, or principal entrance, is adorned with columns of the 
Doric order, over which are fluted ones of the Ionic order; between the front windows, are pilas- 
tres of the same, with a handsome cornice and ballustrade over these. On the top, is an elegant 
cupola, covered with lead, a gilt ball, cross, and dragon. 





The 1824 trade directory described the building, built by 
‘an Italian architect’, as being ‘ornamented with Doric and 
Tuscan columns, with a cupola and clock’ (Pigot 1824, 241). 

Within the Exchange stood the ‘nail’, a metal table with 
a circular metal plate on which merchants placed money to 
seal a contract — hence the phrase ‘paying on the Nail’. In 
the 1830s, Lewis (1998, 176) recorded that the ‘nail or nail- 
head of the city’ was in the entrance hall of the Mansion 


House (now the Mercy Hospital). Smith (1815, 396) Figure I7: This view of the Exchange, which 
stood at the south-west corner of Castle 
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recorded the inscription on the plate, in gold letters on a Street, is taken from the 1815 edition of 
table of wood painted black, as reading: This building was  smith’s history of Cork. 

erected by the public revenue of this city, and its foundation laid, 

anno MDCCVIII [1708]. The names of the mayors, sheriffs and aldermen associated with its 
construction were also engraved on the plate. These included several men who gave their names to 
lanes within the medieval city — Franklin, Hoar, Hawkins, Philips and Crone. 

The Council Book records that the ‘upper room of the Exchange’ was used as ‘the Council 
Chamber’ of the Corporation (Caulfield 1876, 340). This wasn’t its only purpose, however, and there 
are many references in the Council Book to various forms of entertainment at the Exchange, particu- 
larly celebrations of military victories and Royal appointments. The building also had a bell-tower, 
and the bell was ‘tolled at eleven of the clock every day and continued half an hour’ (ibid. 340). Day 
(1896b) relates that a “standard yard’, of brass, was screwed onto the sill of the south window of the 
Exchange, presumably for the use of the city’s traders. 

The Corporation was responsible for the operation and upkeep of the whole building. An entry 
in the records for 2 January 1722 (Caulfield 1876, 423) notes that a Mr Samuel Croker was ordered 
to ‘have the Exchange Bell mended at the Corporation expense’ and in 1760 a replacement bell was 
made by Nicholas Fitton (ibid. 731).3” In 1728, Alderman Thomas Browne was paid £17 9s. 3d. for 
repairing the Exchange (Caulfield 1876, 479). Similarly Robert Powell, a pewterer listed in the 1787 
trade directory (Lucas 1967, 150) as operating on North Main Street, was paid £7 for ‘two pairs of 
large copper scales, a large lanthorn for the Exchange and sundry brass weights and pewter measures’ 
(Henchion 1988, 123, no. 43). In 1795, John Warner, a painter, was paid ‘for repairing the cupola of 
the Exchange, the lead over the Council Chamber’ and for painting the inside and outside of the 
Exchange (Caulfield 1876, 1102). 


37 Nicholas was probably related to a Terence Fitton, who is listed in the trade directory of 1787 as an ‘Iron- 
manufac[turer]’ operating on Patrick’s Street (Lucas 1967, 143). 
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According to Cooke (1999, 69), the Exchange was demolished and replaced in 1837 by the 
Catholic Young Men’s Society building. Dwyer (1897, 296) pinpoints the date of demolition to 25 
March 1837. In the 1830s, Lewis reported that the Exchange ‘... has been taken down, and is to be re- 
erected in front of the market on the Grand Parade’ (Lewis 1998, 175).The plans seem to have been 
changed and the building wasn’t re-erected, but there are conflicting accounts of the pillars from the 
Exchange having been incorporated into different buildings. Fitzgerald (1896a, 171) described ‘the 
pillars of that Grecian edifice called the Bazaar Market’, on Cornmarket Street, as being ‘the pillars of 
the old Exchange, a very handsome Dutch-style building, at the corner of Castle Street’. An anony- 
mous account of the first “Great Exhibition’ of 1852 states that the ‘front entrance ...[of the Exchange] 

.. 1s now the entrance to the Queen’s Old Castle drapery establishment’ (C.N. 1900, 228). 


The Meat Market 


Smith (1815, 398) recorded that in 1693 the ‘Flesh-shambles were built by the corporation...at the 
expence of 4811. 5s”. This seems to refer to the meat market on the south side of Castle Street, indi- 
cated on Smith’s 1750 map and named on Rocque’s 1773 map as Meat Market. Phillips’ 1685 map 
identified a Shambles in the same area, indicating that an earlier market had existed in the same area, 
possibly a less formal arrangement of market stalls. The Council Book records several references to the 
‘Flesh Shambles’ (e.g. in 1714) or the ‘Meat Shambles’ (e.g. in 1759, Caulfield 1876, 370, 726). One 
of the earliest references to the market in the Corporation records appears in 1712, when the Corpo- 
ration noted that the ‘back Shambles’ on ‘the street called the Middle quay’ were ‘totally vacant by 
occasion of the stalls that are made up against the houses Southwards of said Shambles’ (ibid. 353). 
The Corporation ordered the external stalls to be removed and the ‘passage from the street to the 
backshambles’ to be kept free of stalls. Throughout the 18" century there are various references in the 
Council Book to the market, but by 1791 it was apparently defunct and was referred to as the ‘late 
Meat Market’ (ibid. 1066). 


Castle Street 
Bradley and Halpin (1993, 28) stated that: 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the port of Cork was the channel of the river flowing 
between the north and south islands, on the east of the central bridge. The present Castle Street, 
situated immediately north of this channel was originally the quayside serving the port. 


By 1685 the Castle Street waterway had been infilled or partially infilled (Bradley et al. 1985, 
32), and Phillips’ map (1685) indicates that a shambles, or market, had been built to the south. 
Cooke (1999, 68) states that the waterway was culverted in the 1760s, but entries in the Council 
Book confirm the earlier date for the culverting of the street. In 1726, for example, the entry for 
November 14 records an order that ‘Castle Street be forthwith paved and repaired’ (Caulfield 1876, 
466), and Carty’s map from the same year shows no indications of a waterway. The original street, 
however, was narrower than it is today. 

Cooke (1999, 69) tells us that ‘some houses adjacent to the Exchange were the first erected in the 
city under the Tontine System and were named the Tontine Buildings. These buildings erected on the 
site of the medieval ‘key’ were occupied by printers and stationers, whose flourishing businesses 
acquired for Castle Street the additional title of Booksellers’ Row’. By the late 18" century, Castle 
Street was indeed lined with bookshops, cobblers, a jeweller’s, an attorney’s office and the Merchants 
Coffee House, the latter owned by Timothy Daly (Lucas 1967, 141). One particularly enterprising 
operation, the Sign of the Organ, was owned by Marsden Haddock at 15 Castle Street. Haddock made 
umbrellas, but also sold a myriad of goods such as earthenware, glassware (including Waterford glass), 
bathing tents, horns, flint, fishing rods and organs! (Day 1901, 169-70). The trade directory for 1787 
(Lucas 1967) details the range of trades operating at the time. Anthony Edwards operated a bookshop 
and ‘lottery-office’ at no. 3 Castle Street; John Egan was a ‘jeweller and plater’; the Knight family 
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operated as chandlers and printers in two premises; and Andrew Laffan and Garrett and John Ahern 
were ‘seedsmen’ who ran nurseries on Castle Street. By 1824 the only one of these traders still oper- 
ating under the same name was John McAuliffe’s grocery at no. 27 Castle Street (Pigot 1824, 251). 
Michael Mathew’s bookshop and stationers at no. 1 Castle Street had become a cobbler’s, and 
Anthony Edwards’ bookshop at no. 3 had been taken over by Joseph Barry, a watch and clock maker 
(ibid. 248, 256). Edwards, with a partner Savage, seems to have expanded his business in the early 19th 
century to operate a booksellers, stationers and printers outlet on Castle Street. (Several of their 
publications are detailed in E.R. McC’s 1902 article.) 

In 1759, the Cork artist Adam Buck (d. 1833) was born on Castle Street — his father, ‘an eminent 
jeweller’, died in 1762 (Collins 1966, 142). Adam Buck’s work included miniatures, small portraits in 
pencil and watercolour or chalk, and watercolour on paper, but he was famous for his ‘little full- 
length portraits and fancy subjects’ (G.M. 1920, 40-41) .38 

Richard Eustace (1765-1817), a Quaker, was a clock-maker whose premises in 1801 was at no. 7 
Castle Street. Son of John Eustace, a baker on North Main Street, and Susanna Fennell, he married 
Sarah Malone, who died aged 74 in 1841. He was disowned by the Cork Monthly Meeting of the 
Quakers for not ‘duly regarding the divine principle of truth’ (Harrison 1997, 43). 


Modern-day Castle Street 


The modern-day streetscape is a product of the late 18 century, largely dictated by the Corpora- 
tion and the Wide Street Commissioners. The work of the Commissioners started towards the end 
of the 18" century and initially involved purchasing, demolishing and rebuilding houses to 
facilitate the widening of Castle Street. One of the earliest relevant entries in the Council Book is 
from 2 June, 1786, when the Corporation proposed the purchase of houses ‘from the Exchange to 
the entrance to the court house’ (Caulfield 1876, 1007-8). Purchasing of properties on the street 
continued during the 1780s and finally, in 1791, the Corporation issued directives on the new 
street, which was to be 32 feet wide and ‘of equal height to Mr John Shaw’s house’? (ibid. 1067). 
The same year, the Corporation ordered that the returns on their leased property on Castle Street 
should go to the ‘Commission’ (the Wide Street Commissioners) to finance the purchase of what 
seems to have been one of the final buildings to be acquired for the widening of the street“? (ibid. 
1068). 

A Wide Street Commissioners’ map (Cork City Archives Collection, no. 6) depicts a Mr Collin’s 
premises where the Roundy public bar is today. The map shows empty space at nos 2 and 3 Castle 
Street, on which the Commissioners proposed to build. By 1869 (Ordnance Survey map) a structure 
had been built at no. 2 Castle Street, but no. 3 wasn’t erected until a later date. The line of the 
entrance into the meat market can still be seen preserved in the plan of the present-day buildings. The 
Ordnance Survey map also provides a source for the name of the modern-day pub, the Roundy, at 
the east end of Castle Street. A rounded building is depicted on the 1869 Ordnance Survey map — 
directly above the structure the Ward Boundary is indicated and named, but the script has the appear- 
ance of reading ‘Roundy’. In fact, it reads ‘Bound”’, the superscript ‘y’ being a common space-saving 
abbreviation on 19"-century maps. 


38 The extended Buck family also seems to have been involved in artistic pursuits — Frederic Buck was a ‘miniature- 
painter’ on Fenn’s Quay in 1787, and Jonathon Buck was an ‘engraver & chaser’ also on Fenn’s Quay (Lucas 1967, 
139). 

39 Although the exact position of John Shaw’s house is not know, the trade directory for 1787 (Lucas) lists a woollen- 
drapers on Castle Street operated by Shaw & Evanson, presumably the Shaw referred to in the Corporation entry. 

40 This property was owned by a Mr Nicholson, who was either John Nicolson, goldsmith and cutler, with premises on 
Castle Street, or Joseph Nicholson, also a goldsmith and jeweller, whose premises were at no. 1 Grand Parade (Lucas 


1967, 149). 
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Chamberlain’s Alley 


Beneath Courthouse, Washington Street 





Rocque (1759), Connor (1774) and Murphy (1789) indicated 
two lanes in the area now occupied by the Courthouse, but the 
maps name neither lane. Chamberlain’s Alley lay to the south of 
Pitts’ Lane and Rocque’s map shows it as a short lane leading to 
a large open square. Carty’s 1726 map indicates a larger open 
space roughly in the same position, but doesn’t show an associ- 
ated lane. Joseph Connor’s 1774 map indicates a broad lane 


yess 


leading into an irregular open space with a second, narrower 


ot 


lane connecting to Pitts’ Lane. Murphy (1789) depicted a 
similar arrangement, and Beauford’s 1801 map is the last 
published map to show the lane, although again it isn’t named. 








A map in the Wide Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork 








City Archives, map no. 47), from the early 19% century, identi- Siler Talay Fp 
fies Chamberlain’s Alley to the south of Pitt’s Lane. It is depicted Figure 18: This extract from Connor’s 
1774 map shows Chamberlain’s Alley 
connected to the north to Pitts’ Lane, 
neither named on this map. 


in a similar manner to that on Rocque’s map, i.e. a narrow lane 
leading into an open square. The presence on the maps of an 
apparently open square suggests that the alley might have been 
previously known as Killmallock’s Lane — one of the properties on that lane in the mid-17-century 
is detailed as being a ‘court’ (Simington 1942, 408, no. 52).The precise location of Killmallock’s Lane, 
however, is not known, and Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 61) suggested that it represented Tredineck’s 
Lane. 


Chamberlain’s Alley 


Although the neighbouring Pitts’ Lane is listed in the religious returns for St Peter’s Parish in 1766, 
the listing doesn’t give Chamberlain’s Alley. The latter is included in the 1821 census with a note 
stating that its ‘present name’ was New Street (Berry 1894, 119).This probably refers to the fact that it 
was to be demolished as part of the construction of the New Street, i.e. Great George’s Street (now 
Washington Street), and the Courthouse. It is possible that the lane name is familial, but it is more 
likely to have referred to a ‘chamberlain’, i.e., the treasurer of the Corporation. 

According to MacCarthy (1983, 116) ‘Cork’s first post office, which by 1711 had become a 
printers’ facility’, stood in this area. It seems to have been south of Liberty Street, at the west end of 
Old Post Office Lane, and probably now lies beneath the Courthouse. 


Christ Church Lane 


South Main Street 





Christ Church and its associated lane to the south, invariably 
known as Christ Church Lane, are indicated on all the maps of 
Cork City. The earliest known map, from the Tower of London 
(1545), names Christ Church and indicates a laneway to the 
south. The 1602 map in the Hardiman Collection also names 
Christes Churche, depicting a church with a tall steeple and a 
narrow but distinctive laneway to the south. John Speed’s map 











of 1610 shows a broad lane in the same position leading back 





to the city wall. Thomas Phillips’ 1685 map depicts but doesn’t Figure 19: Speed’s map of 1610 shows 
name Christ Church Lane. Similarly, Carty (1726) depicted a Christ Church (no. 1) and a broad straight 
lane to the south. The map indicates 


that the lane led to a wide open space 
along what was to become the Grand Parade. between the city wall and the houses. 


straight thoroughfare from the main street back to the quayside 
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Smith’s 1750 map was the first to name the lane and it was named on most subsequent maps as 
Christ Church Lane. The layout is similar on all the maps, showing a straight lane leading from South 
Main Street to the Grand Parade. 


Christ Church Lane 


Like St Peter’s Church Lane on North Main Street, Christ Church Lane was always known as such. 
The mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation lists four property lots on the lane, with three other 
ambiguous entries that might also relate to Christ Church Lane (Simington 1942, 416, nos 96—101). 
Most of the houses were three-storeys high with a garrett, or attic, and were owned by Michael 
Webber, Hugh Harding and Roger Conant. One of the entries adds an interesting note that the 
timber from a ruined house was ‘to be carried away by Mr James Vandelure and Implo’d [employed] 
about building his new house’ (ibid. no. 101). Given that the north side of the lane was occupied by 
Christ Church and its graveyard, the houses presumably stood along the south side, and because of 
the confined space, the residential population of the laneway was probably never significantly high. 

In the mid-18" century, only one trader is recorded on the lane — William Gunn sold English 
refined sugar, cinnamon, ginger, almonds, mustard, anchovies, sturgeon, brandy, rum, etc. (O Mahony 
1997, 3). The trade directory for 1787 (Lucas 1967, 147) lists the sole trader, William Lyne, as a tailor. 
Again in 1824 only one trader was listed — Henry Murrogh, a pawnbroker (Pigot 1824, 253). Grif- 
fith’s valuation of 1852, provides more detail on the properties. The nine properties on the lane 
included an ‘Alms-house, school and yard’, seven houses and a structure listed simply as ‘ruins’ (Grif- 
fith 1852, 56). The School and Alms House is also identified on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 
Pigot (1824, 242) recorded that ‘Christ Church Charity School and alms house’ was endowed in 
1742 by a Mrs Shearman ‘for educating 15 poor boys of the established church’. Towards the end of 
the 19" century, Fitzgerald (1896a, 168) described Christ Church Lane as ‘a very nice place to walk 
... being well flagged; having a Protestant National School on one side, and the cleanly kept old 
graveyard on the other ..’. 


Christ Church"! 


As one of two parish churches within the medieval city, its significance is reflected by the fact that 
Christ Church Lane is one of the few lanes to retain its name throughout all the records. Otherwise 
known as Holy Trinity Parish Church, it was in existence by 1185 and it is suggested that the orig- 
inal church is of Hiberno-Norse, or Viking, origin (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 32). Several churches 
have stood on this site since then, and although the present church was built in the 1720s, parts of the 
crypt are thought to be medieval (ibid.). The medieval church had at least two side-chapels: a 15™- 
century ‘Lady Chapel’ to the north, and a 16"-century chapel dedicated to St James (ibid.). A 1659 
entry in the parish register for Christ Church refers to the burial of Kateren Houhm in ‘Christ 
Church of [off the] Chappell’, one of the two side-chapels (Hood 1998, 90). Little is known about 
these chapels, or of the medieval church itself, but there is a local tradition that the poet Edmund 
Spenser (1552-1599) married Elizabeth Boyle here in 1594 (O’Shea 1943, 31). 

The immediate predecessor to the present building served as a refuge for Protestants during the 
Siege of Cork in 1690. In the late 17" century, Cork welcomed a small influx of French Huguenot 
refugees who met for worship in Christ Church, before establishing their own church, on French 
Church Street, in the early 18 century (Lawless Lee 1936, 34-5). Christ Church sustained so much 
damage during the bombardment in 1690 that it had to be demolished some time around 1716. 
Lunham (1904b, 130) tells us that one ‘shell’ even fell through the roof of the church. The Council 
Book for the early 18 century records the plans for rebuilding the church. In 1718, for example, an 
entry records fund-raising efforts for ‘the building of Christ Church and the Steeple ... and ... the 
Bells of Christchurch’ (Caulfield 1876, 400). The same source also records that the earlier church 


41 Christ Church is a Recorded Monument (Inventory no. 5805; RMP no. 74:34/09). 
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steeple had a clock that served as the “Town Clock’ (ibid. 220). The church was finally completed by 
at least 1726, and in 1750 Smith (1815, 379) tells us that it was “generally called the King’s Chapel’. 

The present building was designed by Coltsman and originally had a 136ft-high tower at its 
western end (O’Shea 1943, 31). Smith (1815, 378) recorded that the rebuilding was paid for by a 
one-shilling tax on every tonne of all coals and culm brought into the city. The steeple was finished 
in 1726, but because it was built on ‘a bad foundation, one side of it sunk’. Although rebuilt in 1748, 
it continued to be unstable and had to be ‘taken down as low as to the roof of the church’ (ibid. 
378-9). An anonymous author in the late 19 century records that the steeple of Christ Church 
‘became emulous of the fame of the leaning towers of Pisa and Saragossa, and evinced a strong incli- 
nation to follow their example’, which gave rise to the saying ‘all a-one-side like Christ Church’ 
(JJ.P.D. 1894, 30-1; MacCarthy 1996, 47). An account of the city by Lord Chief Justice Willis in 
1757—62 described the leaning tower as endangering ‘three or four houses and was a terror to every- 
body that passed along the street’ (Anon. 1901, 253). In 1778, Thomas Campbell eloquently described 
the steeple as having ‘exactly answered Shakespear’s description in sloping to its foundation’ (Campbell 
1993, 163).The tower eventually had to be removed because of its precarious nature. 

In 1825, the noted Cork architect George Pain submitted designs for renovation of the church, 
but the plans were too costly to implement. It is not clear which aspects of Pain’s designs were utilised 
in the extensive repair and renovation, but Loeber (1981, 40) records that the west front of the church 
was ‘rebuilt by G.R. Pain’. Hill (1943, 97) states that Pain ‘remodelled’ the interior in 1828 and that 
W.H. Hill, senior, added the apse ‘much later’. Tivy (1892, 29) records that ‘every memorial was 
displaced and many destroyed in the so-called restorations of 1829’. 

Christ Church ceased to function as a place of worship in 1978. It was purchased by Cork City 
Council and currently houses the Cork City Archives. 


Christ Church College 


The college associated with Christ Church was a Chantry College, founded in 1482 by Philip Gould 
and said to have been in ruins by the late 17" century (Cleary 1997a, 26). The 1869 Ordnance 
Survey map indicates the site as Site of Ancient College midway along Christ Church Lane, directly to 
the south of the church. It was approached from South Main Street via Wood’s Lane (see entry). 
Bolster (1972, 172) records that Sir Warham St Leger reported raids on Popish houses in 1630, 
detailing a Jesuit College opposite Christ Church, ‘which was leased in the name ofa poor man 
William White’. Excavations at this site in the 1970s (Cleary et al. 1997) revealed traces of the remains 
of the college. A local tradition tells of a mass grave, filled with victims of the 1690 Siege of Cork, 
beneath this site (Pettit 1977, 291). Lunham (1904b, 130) claims that when the school and almshouse, 
to the east were being built, in the late 19" century, a ‘large and deep pit was discovered, in which 
were some cartloads of human remains mixed with the bones of horses, most probably deposited 
there after the siege of Cork’. No trace of such a feature was discovered during the archaeological 
excavations. 


Christ Church Graveyard? 


Most of the early maps of the city show a large space, enclosed by walls, directly behind (east of) 
Christ Church. This represents the associated graveyard, although it wasn’t identified on a map as a 
burial ground until 1759, when Rocque portrayed the graveslabs as little rectangular symbols. Bradley 
et al. (1985, 56-8) described the surviving gravestones, burial monuments and cross slabs that are 
now in the vaults of the church or lying against the north wall of the graveyard — these date from the 
16" and 17" centuries. 

Documentary information on burials in the late medieval city is contained in the parish registers 
for Christ Church, which survive from the mid-17" century onward. These contain priceless details 


42 The graveyard attached to Christ Church is a Recorded Monument (Inventory no. 5813; RMP no. 74:34/08). 
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on births, baptisms, marriages and deaths in the city, including entries for burials in Christ Church 
graveyard itself. 


The ‘Modest Man’ 


Today the cadaver slab popularly known as the ‘modest man’ stands inside the porch of Christ 
Church. It was discovered in 1815 ‘buried at a considerable depth beneath the floor of the crypt’, and 
in 1894 was ‘upright against the wall which forms the northern boundary of the graveyard to the rear 
of the church’ (J.P.D. 1894, 31).The limestone sculpture depicts a skeleton in a shroud, surrounded by 
decoration and with a Gothic inscription recording the death in 1554 of Thomas Ronan, who was 
mayor of Cork in 1537 and again in 1549, and his wife, Johanna Tyrry, who died in 1569; both were 
members of prominent medieval families in the city. 


Hopewell Castle 


Hopewell castle was one of the towers along the medieval city wall (Bradley and Halpin 1993, fig. 
2.2). It is probably the tower with a conical roof shown just south of Christ Church Lane on Speed’s 
map of 1610 (see Figure 19).The tower survived at the east end of the lane until at least 1818 when 
James McDaniel rented it for £11 7s. 6d. (O’Shea, no date). In 1978 part of the demolished castle 
was uncovered and excavated by Dermot Twohig. A further portion was recorded on the laneway 
during drainage work in 1999 (report held in City Archaeologist’s Office, Cork City Council). 


Archaeological Excavations 


Between 1975 and 1977 part of the College of the Holy Trinity was excavated (Cleary et al. 1997). 
The excavation uncovered the remains of post-and-wattle houses that faced onto the medieval main 
street, fences, domestic refuse, drains, wattle trackways, hearths, pottery, pits/cisterns, etc. Property 
boundaries from the mid-12" to the early 14% centuries were also identified. The earliest laneways, 
or trackways, dated from the mid-12" century and were constructed of wood, with boundaries of 
vertically set planks and wattle (Cleary 1997a, 99). These trackways were set in an east/west direction 
at right angles to the linear main street, in other words, in a similar manner to the later more substan- 


tial laneways. 


Coach and Six Lane 
8-9 North Main Street 





John Rocque (1759-1773) named this lane Smith’s Lane, as 
did Connor (1774), Murphy (1789) and Beauford (1801). 
The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 named the lane Coach 
and Six Lane, presumably taking the name from the census of 
1821 (see below). 


James Roch fitz-Patrick’s Lane 


The sequence ofentries in the Survey and Valuation 
(Simington 1942, 431, no. 160) suggests that Coach and Six 
Lane may have been known as James Roch fitz-Patrick’s Lane 














Figure 20: Coach and Six Lane was previously in the mid-17" century. Appropriately for the later name, 
known as Smiths Lane, as shown here on the tenant or possessor of the listed property in c. 1663 ran 
Connor’s 1774 map. a business under the Signe of the White Horse. 


43 The only register consulted for this study was the published Register of the Parish of Holy Trinity (Christ Church), Cork, 
1643—1669 (Hood 1998). The entries in this register provided possible sources for some lane names. 
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Berry's Lane 


The map included in the third edition of Smith’s history of Cork (Smith 1815) identified a lane in 
this general position as Berrys Lane, but it may be a mistake for Barry’s Lane (see entry), which lay 
between Ashe’s and Vandeleur’s lanes a short distance to the south. 


Smith’s Lane 


The lane was known as Smith’s Lane by at least 1759. Smith was a relatively common surname in the 
18% and 19 centuries, and it is not clear which individual gave his name to this lane. From as early 
as 1663, the name was recorded in this area when Thomas Smith was listed as a tenant or possessor 
of property on Edward Galway’s Lane (probably an earlier name for Coleman’s Lane) (Simington 
1942, 438, no. 194). Between 1646 and 1666, the surname occurs 15 times in the parish register for 
Christ Church, mostly registering the baptism of children. 

The lane was probably named after a mid-18"-century Smith, possibly Mathias or John Smith, 
who were mayors in 1752 and 1763 respectively. During John Smith’s term in office, Francis 
Rowland served as one of the city’s sheriffs. Rowland seems to have given his name to nearby 
Rowland’s Lane (see entry). This association, and the close proximity of Smith’s and Rowland’s lanes, 
suggests that John Smith is the more likely source for the lane name. 

In the general area of Smith’s Lane, the trade directory for 1787 lists two Smiths, George and 
John, operating on ‘Potatoe Quay’ (the northern part of Cornmarket Street) as grocer and chandler, 
respectively (Lucas 1967, 153). In 1810, John Smith was listed as a ‘tallow chandler’ on North Main 
Street (West 1809-10, 22). West’s directory lists several Smiths in the city, and the 1824 directory lists 
three Smiths working in the area of the old medieval city: Henry John Smith was a leather seller on 
South Main Street; George Smith was a pawnbroker operating at no. 1 Meeting House Lane; and 
Francis Smith was a straw-hat maker on ‘Fish-shamble-lane’ (now Liberty Street) (Pigot 1824, 251, 
253, 254). George is later identified as owning a vacant house and yard at nos 1 and 2 Meeting 
House Lane (Griffith 1852, 20), indicating that his business had ceased by the mid-19" century. 


Coach and Six Lane 


The earliest surviving record of the name Coach and Six Lane is in the census of 1821 (Berry 1894, 
118), and that was the name adopted by the Ordnance Survey for this lane. An anonymous account 
of the origins of the name is given as follows: 


The Irish could never pronounce the French (Huguenot) names, and some curious misnomers 
have been the consequence, now identified with the topography of Cork. A Huguenot of the 
name of Couchancex having resided here more than a century ago, when it was a fashionable 
quarter, the place was called after him, and has thus become metamorphosed into ‘Coach and Six’. 
(C.N. 1901). 


This phonetic corruption of a foreign name is not unique. A Theodore Vansevenhoven lent his 
name in the form of Seven Ovens Quay to the quay now known as Egan’s Quay (Collins 1957, 95). 
I didn’t come across any other reference to Couchancex in any form, and there are only occasional 
mentions of the lane as ‘Coach-and-six’. One of the few is a Cork Examiner report, in June 1880, 
that several residents of Coach-and-six-Lane were hospitalised with scarlet fever (O Mahony 1997, 
260). 
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Cockpit Lane 


37-38 North Main Street 


There were two Cockpit Lanes in post-medieval Cork — one 
outside the area of the walled city, off Hanover Street, and the 
other in the north-east quarter of the medieval city. The former 
was only identified on John Rocque’s maps and it doesn’t seem 
to have been in existence for long. The Cockpit Lane within the 
city still survives today. The earlier 16 and 17°-century maps 
indicate a lane roughly in this position, but it isn’t positively 














See Hi A identified as Cockpit Lane. Cockpit Lane was first clearly shown 
Figure 21: This extract from Connor’s on John Carty’s 1726 map. Carty depicted the lane as leading 
map of 1774 shows Cockpitt Lane lying 
between the unnamed Goold’s Lane 
and the lane to the north, which was to ee $ ; 
become part of Kyle Street. a similar lane, but further north, directly opposite the entrance to 

St Peter’s Church Lane. John Rocque (1759) depicted a straight 


lane with a short northern extension at the western end. This extension, presumably, indicates an 


from North Main Street to Newmans Quay (Cornmarket Street), 
with a slight curve at its eastern end. Smith’s 1750 map identified 


entrance into the back of a street-fronting property. Beauford (1801) is the only one to show Cockpit 
Lane as a doglegged lane with the angle in the same position as Rocque’s earlier extension. The 
extension is retained on the 1869 Ordnance Survey map leading to an ‘L-shaped yard. The thor- 
oughfare remained open at both ends until at least the 1930s, although the western end, which had 
been incorporated into a building, probably had restricted passage as a private entrance. 


John Meade’s Lane 


In the 17" century Cockpit Lane was known as John Meades Lane (Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 28). The 
Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 lists three property lots on the lane, all owned by John Meade in 1641 
(Simington 1942, 426, nos 150-2). John Meade was mayor of Cork in 1601, and in 1626 his son Pat- 
rick, a ‘Doctor of Physick’, was invited by the Corporation to practise as an apothecary in Cork (J.C. 
1894). John Meade also owned property on Goold’s Lane, which was immediately to the south of 
Cockpit Lane, and a William Meade owned property on Wisdom Lane, two lanes south of Cockpit Lane. 

While John Meade’s property was confiscated in c. 1663, all four of his property lots were restored 
to him in 1666 and he, or his descendants, evidently retained property in this area of the city at least 
into the early 18" century. An entry in the Corporation records, from 1728, ordered that ‘a linney be 
built from the corner of Cock Pit Lane to the holdings of John Mead, Esq., for a herb or root market’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 480).There is no clarification in the records for the location of the ‘holdings’, but it 
may well have been the property lot listed in the 17-century survey on Goold’s Lane, placing the 
herb or root market between Cockpit and Goold’s lanes. Huleatt’s survey of the remains of the city 
wall in 1733 recorded that a Councillor Mead had built a house on the foundation of the wall about 
40ft north of Cockpit Lane (Holland 1917, 201), which would place Meade’s property between 
Cockpit Lane and modern-day Kyle Street. This is supported by an entry in the Council Book for 
1748, which ordered that ‘the passage between the North end of the Root Market and the North 
West angle of the Bridewell be paved’ (Caulfield 1876, 650) — thus placing the root market in the 
position shown on Rocque’s maps, i.e. on the quayside just south of the Bridewell. 

MacLysaght (1996, 155) identifies the surname Meade, or Miagh, as a phonetic Anglicisation of 
the Irish Midheach (which means a Meathman) and notes that the Miaghs were among the leading 
Co. Cork families from the beginning of the 14 century. Although the Miaghs were not confined to 
Co. Cork, the Meades were most numerous in Co. Limerick and Cork City during the 17" century 
(ibid.). Along with the Galweys, the Meades were one of the main Cork Catholic families to ‘settle 
extensively’ in the West Indies during the colonial period (McCarthy 2001, 33). Today, the surname 
is still relatively common in Co. Cork. 
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Cockpit Lane 


As the name indicates, this lane was the location of a cock-fighting pit**. John Carty, a noted surveyor 
and map-maker whose 1726 map of Cork City is referred to throughout this study, operated from 
premises on Cockpit Lane and his business logo was an image of two fighting cocks. Cock fighting 
was a popular ‘sport’ in Ireland from the 17 century. By the mid-18" century permanent cockpits 
had been constructed in many towns and cities, and cock-fighting was a common gambling activity. 
The Cork Journal for 17 March 1755 advertised that Messrs. Sullivan, Bagnall and Cronin had The 
County Gentleman’s Companion for sale at their bookshop — according to the advertisement, the book 
contained ‘all directions for the breeding and dieting of fighting cocks before and after battle’ (Collins 
1958, 101). An advertisement in 1769 heralded a week’s fighting of a ‘Grand Main of Cocks’ at the 
Cockpit Royal, Cork (J.C. 1905b, 143). The cockpit wasn’t only used for distasteful purposes — 
towards the end of the same year, a series of lectures “on an interesting branch of philosophy’ was held 
at the Cock Pit (ibid. 146). Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 155) for 1770 records that on February 4 ‘to 
the disgrace of christianity and breach of the Lord’s day, a number of grown fellows assembled in 
different parts of this city, to partake of that cruel amusement of throwing at cocks, which it was 
expected would continue till Shrove-tide’. The tradition of cock-fighting on Cockpit Lane survived 
into the 19 century, and Murphy (1993, 45) noted that the Cork Mercantile Chronicle, in 1803, and 
the Cork Constitution, in 1829, record cock-fighting on the lane. In 1835, the practice was outlawed 
nationwide, although it continued to be carried out covertly. 

One of the earliest occurrences of the lane name is from 1717, when Moses Deane was sternly 
reprimanded by the Corporation for having ‘put up a gate frame at the end of said lane [Cockpit 
Lane] next to the walls, in order to make a property of that passage’ and was ordered to have the 
‘rubbage laid out by the Town Walls ... carried away’ (Caulfield 1876, 394). Deane also proposed 
building a quay near the lane, which the Corporation objected to on the grounds that it ‘would ruin 
the City by turning the way through the City to the said intended quay’ (ibid.). Evidently the quay 
was built, because a later entry refers to an order to ‘continue’ the quay from Mr Moses Deane’s lane 
to the further end of Mr. Tho. Hargrave’s holding ...’ (ibid. 398). The entry continues ‘... and the 
town walls to be taken down as far as the quay is to be continued, and a wall of 18 inches to be built 
on the inmost part of the town wall’ (ibid.). This marks the construction of the Cornmarket Street 
quay, identified as Pottatoe Key on Smith’s 1750 map. Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the remains of the city 
wall records Hardgrove (and James Flag) as having built two gable ends on the town wall just north 
of Cockpit Lane (Holland 1917, 201). 

In the late 18 and 19 century Cockpit Lane was a well-populated lane, with both residential 
and commercial properties. The Register for Holy Trinity Parish (1831) lists ten people as owning the 16 
buildings on the lane, ranging in value from £5 to over £18. Cooke (1999, 66) described Cockpit 
Lane as a ‘family lane’, where: 


Tenements with the large families and business houses stood on both sides of this cobblestone lane 
which was always a hive of activity. Although it was narrower in width, there was still room for the 
tenement folk to display their wares on make-shift stalls outside their front doors. Women in 
shawls hurried to and fro from Cornmarket Street to the North Main Street and the plaintive air of 
a busker could be heard mingling with the drole refrain of the ballad singer. 


There were a variety of trades on the lane during the 18" and early 19" centuries. In 1745 John 
Terry, a linen draper at ‘the End of Cockpit-Lane’, advertised an extensive list of cloths (linen, muslin, 
cotton, velvet) and accessories, including stockings, threads, ‘Widow’s Aprons’, ‘Ivory and Cocoa 
Fanns’, ‘Ivory and Box Combs’ and ‘Dutch Whale Bone’ (Day 1896a). Glove-making seems to have 


44 Ó Coigligh (1998, 49) translates Cockpit Lane as Lána Troid Coileach. 
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been a particularly popular business on the laneway.The trade directory for 1787 lists John Condon 
as a glover (Lucas 1967, 140), and the 1824 directory lists no fewer than seven glovers operating on 
Cockpit Lane (Pigot 1824, 250). The 19*-century directory also lists a carpenter, a cutter and a 
pawnbroker (ibid. 150, 249-50, 253). Between 1749 and 1751 John Davis, who originally lived 
further south on Old Bridewell Lane, operated at Cockpit Lane as a scale-maker under the Sign of the 
Patten (Herbert 1942, 116, no. 7). The trade directory for 1787 lists only three premises on Cockpit 
Lane: the aforementioned John Condon; Jeremiah Cullen, who ran a ‘porter room’; and James Irwin, 
who was a ‘bellows-maker’ (Lucas 1967, 140, 146). 

Griffith’s property valuation (1852, 59-60) indicates a densely settled laneway with 17 houses, 
many of which were probably tenements, and an office. Thomas Elms, who occupied the office at no. 
22 Cockpit Lane, owned most of the property on the lane. Another property owner, Denis Mahony 
at no. 9 Cockpit Lane, is recorded in the following unsavoury report from the Cork Examiner of 12 
April 1865, reproduced by O Mahony (1997, 241): 


There were very few exceptions to the general filthy state of the city in the 1850s ... All sorts of 
domestic filth and refuse was still being thrown into the streets and lanes where it remained until 
late in the day ... Often, to the ill-luck of passers-by, getting rid of their rubbish was all that 
mattered to offenders. Eugene Egan had a new hat and coat destroyed by a shower of “night 
nuisance” as he passed under Denis Mahony’s window at Cockpit Lane in February 1857 ... Night- 
soil was commonly thrown from windows into the lanes and alleys, where it “remained in the 
interstices of the pavement, not-withstanding the efforts of the scavengers to eradicate it”. 


The victim of the offence, Eugene Egan, lived at nos 4 and 5 Humphries Lane (Flag Lane), and 
owned no. 2 Humphries Lane and part of a house at no. 37 Fishamble Lane (Liberty Street) (Griffith 
1852, 23, 60). 

Crowley (1988) records that in 1945 there were still six residential properties on Cockpit Lane. 
These were probably the surviving buildings, fronting onto Cornmarket Street, depicted on the mid- 
19" _century Ordnance Survey map. Today, the eastern end of Cockpit Lane survives, providing access 
to a yard off Cornmarket Street. 


Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on this pavement plaque depict a small selection of the clay tobacco pipes recovered 
from excavations at Christ Church (South Main Street), Skiddy’s Castle (North Main Street), and the 
North Gate. Clay-pipes have been found on almost all archaeological excavations in Cork City. The 
pipes are not only important artefacts in themselves, but they are also significant as indicators of dates 
for the contexts in which they occur. The clay-pipes from Christ Church and Skiddy’s Castle were 
the subject of the first academic study of such artefacts in Ireland (Lane 1980). Ten clay-pipes are 
illustrated on this plaque, all decorated to various degrees. They date from 1660 through to the 20% 
century. 


Coleman's Lane 
92—93 North Main Street 


Although the 17°-century maps (those from the Hardiman Atlas, in particular) seem to indicate a 
passageway roughly in this position, the earliest unequivocal representation of this lane is on John 
Carty’s map of 1726. Smith’s map (1750) indicates two lanes north of St Peter’s Church, one leading 
along the northern edge of the church (in the position of Pike’s Lane, but probably represents 
Morley’s Lane) and the other further north connected to the first by a short alleyway. This second 


45 The Condons were well-known glovers in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. An account of the Great Exhibition 
of 1852 records that in the 1820s the family produced the ‘first double-seamed kid gloves manufactured anywhere’ 
(C.N. 1900, 227). 
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lane is probably Coleman’. John Carty had previously indicated two similar lanes, but further north 
of those on Smith’s map. The lane was first named, as Colemans Lane, on John Rocque’s map of 1759. 

From 1759 onward, Pike’s Lane is indicated at the northern edge of Peter’s Church with Morley’s 
and Coleman’s lanes further north. Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) also show Morley’s and Coleman’s 
lanes connected by a short, narrow passageway, but they depict Coleman’s Lane as having a right- 
angled turn north and then west again at its western end. The lane led to Hammonds Quay (now 
Grattan Street), which at that time had bridges crossing the water channel at various points. Rocque’s 
maps show a bridge at the west end of Coleman’s Lane. Connor’s first map, of 1774, also indicates a 
bridge at this point, but depicts Coleman’s Lane (not named) as a short, blind lane that didn’t connect 
to the bridge or the quay. Connor’s revised map (1774) corrects this apparent inaccuracy, but names 
the western, or right-angled, portion as Penrose Lane. From Connor onwards this section of the lane 
was known as Penrose or Penrose’s Lane, although the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates that 
Penrose Lane was the section connected to Angel Lane further to the north (see entry for Penrose Lane). 


?Edward Galway’s Lane 


As with many of the 17"-century lane names, there is considerable confusion over the identification 
of this laneway in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942). Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 44) identified 
Coleman’s Lane as Dame Tirrie’s Lane, as listed by Berry (1894, 101). Both were incorrect in listing a 
‘Dame’ Tirrie’s Lane when that lane is actually ‘David’ Thirry’s Lane. Furthermore, the survey lists a 
tavern called the Sign of the Angell on David Thirry’s Lane (Simington 1942, 439, no. 198). The associ- 
ation between the tavern’s name, the Angell, and the later Angel Lane suggests that David Thirry’s 
Lane was an earlier name for Angel Lane and not, as Mulcahy suggested, for Coleman’s Lane. 

The order of entries in the Survey and Valuation, however, is confusing — having listed David 
Thirry’s Lane it then lists Edward Galway’s Lane before returning again to David Thirry’s Lane. To add 
further confusion to the matter, Ó Murchadha (1996, 90) records that in 1641 John Coleman had a 
house in Goold’s Lane, allowing for the possibility that Coleman’s Lane was originally the George 
Gold’s Lane of the Survey and Valuation. If this were the case, it is possible that Edward Galway’s Lane 
became known as Browne’ Lane. The matter, obviously, requires further investigation. In the mean- 
time I have tentatively re-interpreted Coleman’s Lane as having been known as Edward Galway’s (or 
Gallway’s) Lane. 

The Survey and Valuation lists two properties on Edward Galway’s Lane, both owned in 1641 by 
Edward himself (Simington 1942, 438, nos 194-5). There is also at least one reference in the Corpo- 
ration records to Edward Galway’s property — an extract from 1612 announced that: 


We, the Mayor, &c., sold unto Edward Gallwey, his heirs, &c., for ever the stone house on the 
South side, near St. Peter’s church, built by said Eduard’s father, being parcell of the Mortmains 
lately purchased from Sir Garrett Moore, Knt.... (Caulfield 1876, 39) 


The Galweys (various spellings of the surname, including Galway, Gallway, Gallaway and even 
Galvy (Nicholls 1985)**) were an Anglo-Norman family, who became one of the dominant families in 
civic life in Cork City between the 15" and 17" centuries. Although occurring elsewhere, during the 
medieval period the Galweys were most notably associated with Cork, Youghal and Kinsale 
(MacLysaght 1991, 191). The family provided 39 mayors and 49 sheriffs of Cork City between 1422 
and 1644, and the earliest mention of the family is Richard Galwey, who was a city bailiffin 1414 
(Blackall 1966, 148, 138). Like most of the leading Cork mercantile families, the Galweys lost much of 
their property in the city during the late 17™-century confiscations, although they retained land in the 
county. Some of the exiled members of the family settled in Nantes, France, where they ‘ranked 
among the nobility’ (MacLysaght 1991, 191). The Galweys were also one of the main Cork Catholic 


46 MacLysaght (1991, 191) gives the surname as Galwey, but says that until the end of the 17th century the usual spelling 
was ‘Gallaway’. 
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families to ‘settle extensively’ in the West Indies during the colonial period (McCarthy 2001, 33). In 
the late 17" century, David Galway established a sugar plantation on the British island colony of 
Monserrat in the West Indies (ibid.). 


Coleman’s Lane 


Coleman’s Lane is named after a Baptist preacher, Pastor Coleman (died 1680), who opened a 
meeting house on the laneway in 1653 (Irwin 1980, 17; MacCarthy 1983, 112; O Murchadha 1996, 
90). Very little is known of the pastor, but his impact on the city is reflected in the consistent reten- 
tion of his name for this laneway. Baptists were classified as Catholics in mid-17-century Cork and 
public worship of their faith was outlawed. Consequently, the Baptist meetings were held in James 
Coleman’s house on this laneway. Irwin (1980, 17) also mentions that by 1685 the Baptist commu- 
nity was in serious decline (by the end of the century the ‘community’ consisted of five widows) and 
didn’t recover until the 18 century. Irwin attributes their 17"-century decline to the rise in popu- 
larity of the Quakers (see entry for Meeting House Lane). 

The laneway was once densely populated with tenements and taverns — one such tavern was 
known as the Red Lion (MacCarthy 1983, 112). By the mid-19" century the southern side of 
Coleman’s Lane was lined by terraced housing. The lane led onto Penrose Lane and out onto Grattan 
Street, then known as Duncan Street. MacCarthy (ibid.) records that during the 19% century, 423 
people crowded into 21 dwellings on this lane. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates at least 
13 buildings lining the southern side and 3 on the northern side of the lane, in addition to the street- 
fronting buildings. An early 19*-century description of one family living on the lane demonstrates 
the dire living conditions: 


[The father was] labouring under an advanced stage of hydrophobia; five children without one 
particle of bed, bedding or covering, hanging on the exhausted parent imploring food, whilst he 
himself was begging for a little nourishment therewith to allay his febrile thirst, and the whole of 
this mournful group, entirely dependent on the precarious supplies of a mendicant mother! (O 
Mahony 1997, 87) 


As the shift out of the city’s slums began in the early 20™ century, the population of the laneway 
gradually declined. By the 1940s, 27 persons resided there occupying nine dwellings. The tenements 
were demolished in the 1950s with the remaining families re-housed in the new housing estates on 
the north and south suburbs. A photograph taken along Coleman’s Lane in the early 20 century 
shows two of these houses, which were whitewashed stone-built, 2-storey, 2-bay over 1-bay houses. 


Archaeological Excavations 


In 1990-91, the southern boundary of the old laneway was archaeologically excavated prior to rede- 
velopment. By this time the line of the lane had been interrupted, and only the eastern portion 
leading onto North Main Street survived in its original form. The remains of four? mid-13"/14"- 
century stone houses were uncovered overlying the line of the laneway, suggesting that the laneway 
terminated at this point, exclusively servicing these houses (Cleary forthcoming). 


Lane Plaque 


A range of metal artefacts from excavations at Christ Church (South Main Street) and Skiddy’s Castle 


(North Main Street) is depicted on this plaque, including a strap hinge terminal, three keys, a pair of 
shears and a fish hook. 


Colles’s Lane 
29-30 South Main Street 


Carty (1726) was the first to indicate a lane in this position. He depicted a narrow, straight laneway 
leading from South Main Street, east towards Dunscombs Marsh (to the east of modern-day Grand 
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Parade). Smith’s map doesn’t show the lane, but Rocque’s 
(1759-1773), Connor’s (1774) and the early 19%-century 
maps show a very short, blind lane lying between Tuckey 
Street and Kift’s Lane. 

This previously unnamed lane was named Colles’s Lane 
on the 1869 Ordnance Survey map. The lane is depicted as 
a narrow passageway extending midway towards the Grand 
Parade. Although the passage exists further east, it seems to 
be associated with backyards of houses in this area. The 











name, Colles’s Lane, also appears on a 1906 Beamish and 








Crawford map (Cork City Archives collection, no.55).On Figure 22: Connor’s map shows, but doesn’t 
that map it is depicted as a blind lane, 70ft in length, situ- name, Colles’s Lane between Tuckey Street 
ated directly south of no. 29 South Main Street. and Kift’s Lane, off South Main Street. 


Edmond Karney’s Lane 


In the mid-17" century Colles’s Lane seems to have been known as Edmond Karney’s Lane, although 
Edmond isn’t recorded as having owned property on the lane at that time (Simington 1942, 413-4, 
nos 84-6; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 7). James Karny [sic], who also had a lane named after him imme- 
diately to the south of Colles’s, is listed as one of the three property owners on Edmond Karney’s 
Lane in 1641. One of the other properties, owned in 1641 by Daniell O Connell, refers to ‘an old 
ruined house adjoyneing to the Citty Walls called the friers [friars] house’ (ibid. no. 86). A further 
entry in the survey, for David Goold’s Lane (Tuckey Street), suggests that the ‘friers house’ was at the 
north-east end of Edmond Karney’s Lane, with land adjoining Tuckey Street. 


Colles’s Lane 


The lane is, presumably, named after Christopher Collis who was mayor of Cork in 1770, although a 
William Collis is listed as a‘Counc.-at-Law’ in 1786 when he was made ‘a freeman at large’ (Caulfield 
1876, 1012). In the early 19" century, William Robert Collis was listed as a ‘whip maker’ at no. 22 
Grand Parade (Pigot 1824, 256). 

MacLysaght (1996, 60; 1997, 51) notes that the name Collis, of English origins, is on record in 
Ireland since 1638 and has always been associated with County Kerry. 


Connell’s Court 


off Hanover Street 


Connell’s Court was first named on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. Prior to that it is shown, but 
not named, as the southern end of Cross Lane as depicted by Rocque (1759-1773). Originally, the 
area was directly connected with Simmons’ Lane, but while traces of that lane survive north of the 
Beamish and Crawford complex, all traces of Connell’s Court have been built over. 


Connell’s Court 


Three individuals named Connell are listed in the trade directory of 1787 (Lucas 1967, 140) — David 
Connell was a merchant and brewer on the South Mall; Joanna Connell was a linen-draper on South 
Main Street; and John Connell was a cobbler on the Coal Quay. Four other Connells are listed in 
Pigot’s directory (1824): John and William were linen drapers on ‘Fish-shamble-lane’ (Liberty Street); 
Richard was a ‘saddler and harness maker’ on the Grand Parade; and Mary, intriguingly, was an 
‘ostrich and fancy feather maker’ on Broad Lane. Of these, Joanna Connell, the linendraper on South 
Main Street, is the only one to have operated in this general area, but there is no specific information 
to connect her with Connell’s Court. 
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Cornmarket Street 





Cornmarket Street 1s traditionally, though erroneously, 
known as the Coal Quay*’. This local designation of 
the street as having been a quay is not wrong — a 
culverted water channel runs under the full length of 
the street. (A Kyle Street resident, Mrs Mulqueen, 
recalls her husband ‘walking beneath the street’ from 
the Bridewell to Castle Street in the 1950s.) The Wide 
Street Commissioners mapped the full course of this 
sub-surface tunnel in the early 1800s during their 





programme of street improvements in Cork (Cork City 
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Figure 23: Smith’s 1750 map shows the develop- 
ment of what had been a marshy island to the east 
of the medieval city. The island was known in the 
17t century as the walkaboute and forte. Note the 
Custom House at the east end of the island - 
today that building is part of the Crawford Art 
Gallery on Emmet Place. 
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Archives, map nos 53 and 63). These maps show the 
same watercourse as Rocque’s original 1759 map, 
which depicts the water exposed as far south as Old 
Bridewell Lane. 

The waterway was part of the network of rivers and 
marshes that surrounded the medieval walled city of 
Cork. To the east of the Cornmarket Street waterway, 
the modern-day area between Paul’s Street, Emmet Place and Lavitt’s Quay is depicted on the earliest 
maps as a marshy island. In the early 17" century this area was developed into a Walke about with a 
forte in the entrance of marshe (Hardiman map 1602).There is no other information on the nature of 
this ‘walkabout’, but it seems to have been a stabilised perimeter around the marsh, and given the 
depiction ofa fort in the south-western corner, there may have been a defensive purpose to the 
feature (see also Hardiman map c. 1585—1600). A timber bridge connected the island to the Castle 
Street quay. The maps show the gradual development of the island and by os 
1714 the Custom House (today part of the Crawford Art Gallery) had been 3E 
built in the eastern extreme. 








The first indication of culverting or infilling of the Cornmarket Street 
waterway appears on John Carty’s 1726 map, on which an eastern quay is 
named as Newman’s Key. The area to the east had been developed by this 
point, with Harpur’s Lane, Brown’s Street, Godsil’s Lane and Half Moon 
Street all indicated leading north off Paul’s Street. Smiths map (1750) 
named Newmans Key on the east side of the Cornmarket Street waterway 
and Pottatoe Key on the west. Smith also identified the New Corn Market, at 
the eastern end of Cotners Lane, and the Bridwell is marked on the site of the 
present bridewell at the northern end of what was still a waterway. As 
mentioned above, Rocque (1759) depicted the waterway exposed as far 
south as Old Bridewell Lane, but by 1773 his revised map indicated further 
culverting of the waterway, as far north as Cockpit Lane. At some stage 
between 1789 (Murphy’s map) and 1801 (Beauford’s map) the culverting 











was completed as far as the Bridewell, with only a short section of the water 
channel left exposed, and Beauford named the street Corn Market. Fitzgerald 
(1896a, 171) notes that ‘in the memory of several old people still living, [the 
river] came up as far as Kyle Street, and formed the Coal Quay Dock ..’, 
but this final stretch of waterway was covered in the early decades of the 
19" century. 


Figure 24: In 1726, when 
John Carty produced his 
map of Cork City, Corn- 
market Street was still an 


open waterway. Carty 
called the eastern quay- 
side Newmans Quay. 


47 The ‘real’ Coal Quay, first named as such on Connor’s 1774 map and previously known as Ferry Quay, lies to the 


north-east of Cornmarket Street. 
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Newenham’s Quay 


Carty’s 1726 map names the east side of the waterway as Newmans Quay, as does Smith’s (1750). 
Rocque (1759-1773), Connor (1774) and Murphy (1789) identify it as Newenhams Quay. The two 
surnames, Newman and Newenham, are listed in the 1787 trade directory (Lucas 1967, 149) — 
George Newenham and son were clothiers on the North Mall; Newman & Heffernan are listed as 
proprietors of the Cork Tavern on Crone’s Lane (Portney’s Lane) off North Main Street; and William 
Newman was a cooper whose premises was on Caroline Street. A bank known as Newenham & Co. 
opened in Cork in 1800 and operated until 1821. It was reopened in 1824, but closed again ‘owing 
to heavy losses’ in 1825 (O’Sullivan 1937, 252). Earlier Newenhams include, John, who was sheriff in 
1665 and mayor in 1671, and William, who was a goldsmith listed between 1721 and 1739 (Westropp 
1926, 11). It is quite likely that the quay was named after either of these men, probably after the 
former, given his prominence in civic life. 


Potato Quay 


Potato Quay was first shown, although not named, on John Carty’s map of 1726. Smith’s original 
map of 1750 names it Pottatoe Key, revised to Potatoe Quay on the 1815 edition. Rocque’s 1759 map 
identifies the quay as Potato Quay, but his revised map of 1773 doesn’t name the quay. Dan Murphy’s 
map of 1789 names that same section as Potato Quay, as does Beauford’s 1801 map. By 1832 the full 
length of Cornmarket Street had been culverted and all traces of the quay had been covered. The 
later map identifies a Potato Market directly to the south of the Bridewell, i.e. along the surviving 
waterway. 


Cornmarket Street 


As the name indicates, there was a cornmarket at the south-western end of what was originally a 
waterway. The waterway was gradually infilled and culverted, beginning, apparently, in 1714 when the 
Corporation agreed that ‘the Channel from the Bridge [Daunt’s Bridge] leading to the Marsh 
[Dunscombs Marsh] so far Northward as the ground of the Bridewell [Old Bridewell Lane]...be 
arched over, filled up and paved fit for any use the Corporation may think fit...’ (Caulfield 1876, 
370). This work had been completed by time John Carty produced his map (1726), on which he 
indicated that the channel had indeed been covered over as far as Old Bridewell Lane, creating the 
area now known as Daunt’s Square. 

The trade directory for 1787 lists only two traders at what it simply calls ‘Cornmarket’ — John 
Field, a copper-smith, and Richard Scolfield, a taylor (Lucas 1967, 142, 152). It is possible that these 
individuals operated within the Cornmarket itself (various entries in the Council Book indicate that 
the upper story of the building was rented out), so although the waterway had been largely culverted 
by then, permanent traders had not yet occupied the street. On the other hand, a wide variety of 
trades are listed for the Coal Quay (including a ship-chandler, vintners, tobacco manufacturer, 
cobbler, rope makers, and pewterer), Potato Quay (a grocer and chandler) and Paul Street (cobblers, 
‘philosophical, optical & mathematical instrument-maker’, cabinet makers, booksellers, bakers, 
perfumery, apothecary, grocers, and gunsmith). In 1824, neither the Potato Quay nor Cornmarket 
Street were listed, but a similar range of traders were recorded for the Coal Quay (Pigot 1824, 246, 
248-56). Likewise, the 1842 Post Office Directory doesn’t list any address on Cornmarket Street, 
although six entries for ‘Market Street’ in this area may refer to the street. 

An interesting entry in the Council Book, for 1794, proposed the construction of ‘four, five, six 
public ovens for baking bread for the public’, on the ground ‘to the eastward of the houses fronting 
the Corn Market’ (Caulfield 1876, 1098). In 1795, the same source records that a committee was 
appointed to plan ‘for the widening of the street, in such a manner as shall appear most conducive to 
the beauty of the City and the health of the inhabitants’ (ibid. 1102). 
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The Cornmarket 





Smith (1815, 397) doesn’t give a date for the erection of the 
Cornmarket, but writing in 1750 he described the building as the 
‘new corn Market-house’, implying that it had been recently 
constructed. John Carty’s map of 1726, however, indicates an 
outline structure in this position (see Figure 24), suggesting that 
the Cornmarket may have been built or at least planned by 1726. 








The Council Book records the existence of a cornmarket in 1713, 
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Figure 25:Connor’s E map Pars when a lease of the lofts over the building was granted to 
fies the Cornmarket building at the Alderman Daniel Perdrian (Caulfield 1876, 361). The building was 
southern end of the street later called referred to in 1717 as the ‘New Corn Market’ (ibid. 396), and a 
Cornmarket Street record from the same year offers the ‘Old Corn Market’ for rent 
(ibid. 397). Despite these indications that the Cornmarket had been built by at least 1717, an entry 
from 1744 records that John Dennis was to be paid £239 10s. 6d. ‘for timber for building the Corn 
Market’ (ibid. 625—6) — either Dennis had to wait a considerable length of time for his payment or 
there is more than one building involved in the above references. 

The Cornmarket had unquestionably been built by 1750 and it shifted the focus of commercial 
trading towards the east of the post-medieval city. In 1759, part of the reason given for building a new 
bridge over the south branch of the River Lee was so that ‘a short passage would be opened to the 
Corn Market of this City for corn coming from the S.E. parts of the City and County to the great 
easement of the narrow passage of South Bridge on Market days ...’ (ibid. 728). The bridge that was 
constructed as a result was Parliament Bridge, which is not indicated on John Rocque’s map of 1759 
but is present and identified on Connor’s 1774 map, although Hill (1943, 97) gives a construction 
date of 1806. The later date probably refers to modifications to the original bridge. 

A description of the city by two English tourists in 1748 describes the ‘market house’ as a ‘very 
handsome new pile, built in the Italian taste, with a fine open piazza ... Leading to the north end of this, 
another artificial canal lands within ten paces of the market house’ (C.N. 1903, 71). Their description 
tallies with its depiction on Smith’s 1750 map, i.e. the Cornmarket protruding onto the quay at the 
junction of Castle Street and Cornmarket Street. Smith also described the Cornmarket as having been: 
..-erected on pillars of the Tuscan order ... in a place convenient for the carriage of corn, meal, etc. 
by water; but in so narrow a situation, that it is almost hid ... if the opposite houses were levelled, 
and the ground opened as far easterly as St. Paul’s church, it would form an handsome area, round 
which, shops, etc. might be erected, which would afford the city a better revenue than the low 
houses which stand opposite to this structure. (Smith 1815, 397-8) 


This account also reminds us that the short stretch of street north of the Paul’s Street/Castle Street 
junction was narrower than it is today — the Cornmarket protruded out onto the street with only a 
narrow passage on the east side. All the subsequent 18'"-century maps show and identify the building, 
including early 19"-century Wide Street Commissioners’ maps (Cork City Archives, map nos 53 and 
63), which identify the structure as Old Cornmarket. Each of these maps indicates a narrow passageway 
between the Cornmarket and the houses on the east side of the street. The houses on the eastern side 
were not removed (although probably replaced) and instead the Cornmarket itself was demolished 
and the southern end of the street was widened to its present width. 

In the early 19" century the location of the Cornmarket was moved to Anglesey Street, where a 
new structure was built by Thomas and Kearns Deane (Hill 1939, 91). The new building is depicted 
on an anonymous and undated map from around 1835-40 and is named Corn Exchange. Lewis 
(1998, 160) gave a date of 1833 for the construction of the Anglesey Street Cornmarket and 
described it as having been a ‘quadrangular enclosure, 460 feet in length and 330 feet in breadth’#’. 


48 The Corporation later converted this cornmarket to municipal buildings, which served as the City Hall until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1920. The present-day City Hall was built shortly afterwards on the same site. 
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Part of this cornmarket forms the entrance pillars to Bishop Lucey Park on the Grand Parade. 
Bazaar Market 


Near the site ofthe old cornmarket, a new building was identified on the mid-19'-century 
Ordnance Survey map (1869, 1899) as a Clothes Market known as the Bazaar Market. It was built to 
the west of the Cornmarket site, allowing for widening of Cornmarket Street. There are few available 
details on the building of the structure, but it is thought to have been designed by an Italian architect 
Allessandro Gallileo, with an upper storey added in 1843 (Hudson and Hunter 2001, 10). Fitzgerald 
(1896a, 171) described ‘the pillars of that Grecian edifice called the Bazaar Market’ as being ‘the pillars 
of the old Exchange, a very handsome Dutch-style building, at the corner of Castle Street’, although 
an account of 1852 states that the pillars from the Exchange were incorporated into the Queen’s Old 
Castle building (now occupied by Argos/Virgin Mega Store) (C.N. 1900, 228). 

Griffith’s property valuation (1852, 57) refers to the market as the ‘Bazaar’ and the ‘New-market’, 
with an entrance at no. 47 North Main Street and a subsidiary entrance off Portney’s Lane. At that time 
it was owned by Thomas Elms, Rev. George Keyburn, Rev. E Stawell, George Edwards and Anthony 
and George Savage, who leased the building to the Corporation for an annual fee of £140 (Griffith 
1852, 59). At the start of the 20° century, Hill (1909, 117) described ‘the lower portion of the Old 
Market (by an Italian architect)’ as being the only surviving ‘specimen of the “Grand Style” of the early 
18" century in the city’, supporting the suggestion that the front pillars were from the old Exchange. 
The facade of this market stills stands today on Cornmarket Street. 


St Peter’s Market 


Mid-way along Cornmarket Street, St Peter’s Market was one of three markets built by the Corpo- 
ration in 1843. At the same time, Kyle Street was opened to the north to provide access to and from 
North Main Street. Peter’s Market extended from Cornmarket Street to nos 40—42 North Main 
Street. Today, the eastern portion is occupied by the Bodega public house and Coal Quay café;The 
western portion, fronting onto North Main Street, is occupied by Maher’s Sports shop. A stone 
plaque set in the western gable of Peter’s Market is inscribed with the date ‘1843’ and records Mayor 
Richard Bernard Beamish — his initials ‘R BB’ also occur over one of the doors in the west gable. The 
building is identified on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 as a Meat Market, occupying the full 
property lot from Cornmarket Street to North Main Street. The Cork National Shell factory took 
over the meat market early in World War I for manufacturing munitions. After the war, it was 
acquired by the Universal Motor Company, and later it served as a hosiery factory until July 1981 
(MacCarthy 1986). At that point it was again disused until it was renovated and opened as a public 
house in 1997. 


Archaeological Excavations 


Archaeological excavations at St Peter’s Market in 1985/86 revealed a complex of remains from the 
14" to the 19™ centuries (Hurley 1986). Beneath the modern floor, the remains of 18"-century red- 
brick buildings with ovens and tiled and flagged floors were first recorded (ibid. 3—5). Hurley 
suggested that these buildings were probably the dwelling houses listed in the 1809 census (ibid. 5). 
The number of ovens in one of the buildings suggests that it might have been a bake-house (ibid. 6). 
The houses were presumably demolished shortly before 1843 when the market was built. 

At a lower level, 17°-century rubbish pits were filled with brick and mortar rubble, pottery, glass, 
wine bottles and clay pipes (ibid. 9). The area in which the pits occurred was probably a garden or 
backyard to houses that fronted onto a laneway.A short stretch of this east/west alleyway, identified as 
Goold’s Lane (see entry), was uncovered. At one point it narrowed and branched, at right angles, into 
a subsidiary lane leading to the north. The lane was stone paved and seems to have been regularly 
cleared of debris, but pottery sherds found between the stones indicate that the alleyway remained in 
use from the 14" through to the 16" century. Hurley suggested that the eastern end of the lane might 
have been closed before the 17" century. This tallies with the cartographic evidence — the earliest 
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depiction of the lane (on Rocque’s map of 1759) shows a short, blind lane off North Main Street (see 
entry for Goold’s Lane). 


Cottoren’s Lane 
54-55 North Main Street 





Cottoren’s Lane was first indicated on John Carty’s 1726 map, but it 
was not named on a map until 1750 when Smith identified it as 
Cotner’s Lane. That name was retained on most of the published maps 
until the mid-19" century. Carty depicted the lane as leading east to 
what seems to have been an enclosed area on the quay that was to 
become Cornmarket Street. This apparent enclosure, with an 





entrance from Castle Street, is in the position of the later cornmarket 





building. Approximately four metres from the east end of the lane, 





Carty indicated what seems to be the surviving traces of the city 


k A . : Smith’s map of Cork shows the 
wall. A survey of the city wall in 1733 described a 1.35m- (4ft 5in) unnamed Cottoren’s Lane leading 


stretch of the wall in the position of ‘Cottener’s Lane — at Corn- from North Main Street (on the 


market’ (Holland 1917, 202). The reference also indicates the left) to the north side of the 
Cornmarket (identified as ‘10’). 


existence of the Cornmarket by at least 1733, suggesting that the 
enclosed ground indicated by Carty might represent the proposed or partial building of the structure. 
Smith (1750) indicated that Cotner’s Lane led to the north side of the Cornmarket on Potatoe Key. 
Rocque (1759) depicted Cotners Lane as a doglegged lane leading to the back of the old Cornmarket 
building, but didn’t indicate that there was access to the market from the lane. 

By 1832 the Cornmarket* had been demolished and in 1851 the Corporation opened a market, 
known as the Bazaar Market, on the north side of Cottoren’s Lane. Bradford’s map of 1852 identifies this 
market and shows Cottoren’s Lane leading from Cornmarket Street along the southern side of the 
structure. Similarly, the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 shows the surviving length of the lane and iden- 
tifies it as Cottoren’s Place. By this time, the western portion of the lane had been partially built over, 
although an exit onto North Main Street is still retained today as a private entrance. 


Henry Goold’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 21) identified ‘Cottner’s Lane’ as having been known in the mid-17% 
century as Henry Goold’s Lane. The Goold’s were one of the most powerful Cork merchant families 
during the late medieval period. Members of the family held the office of mayor 30 times between 
1443 and 1687, including Henry Goold in 1625. Henry owned three of the five properties listed on 
Cottoren’s Lane in 1641 (Simington 1942, 421, nos 118-20). Benjamin Adams, who owned one of 
the properties in c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 421, no. 121), is listed in the parish register for Christ 
Church (Hood 1998, 81) as having been married to Jane, with whom he baptised four children 
between 1659 and 1666. 


Cottoren’s Lane 


This lane name had more variations than most lanes in post-medieval Cork — Cottoren’s, Cottoner’s, 
Cotner’s, Cottner’s and Cottern’s Lane. Holland (1917, 202) refers to the lane as both ‘Cottoner’s 
Lane’ and ‘Cotner’s Lane’, and notes that ‘as sure as there’s a Cottoner in Cork’ was a common phrase 
in Munster, thought to relate to the successful cotton industry in Cork. Most of the 18 -century 
maps identify the lane as Cotner’s Lane. The religious returns for the parish of Christ Church in 
1766 list “Cottener’s Lane’ (Berry 1894, 102). 


49 In the early 19th century a new cornmarket was constructed on Anglesey Street (see entry for Cornmarket Street). 
50 Egan (1977, 54) records that in 1731 there was a Franciscan ‘mass-house or chapel’ in Cotner’s Lane that probably 
served as a friary until the 1750s. 
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The lane wasn’t named as Cottoren’s Lane on a map until the 19%-century Ordnance Survey 
map. A variation of the name is noted by Crowley (1988, 12), who recorded that the occupants or 
residents in no. 4 Cottern’s Place, in 1945, were Michael and Mary Hurley, Joseph Ryan and Patrick 
Henchion. A Beamish and Crawford map (Cork City Archives collection, no. 53), dated 1908, depicts 
no. 39 Cornmarket Street as a pub on the south side of Cottorens Lane fronting onto Cornmarket 
Street. The old Bazaar Market is on the north side of the lane entrance. 

Griffith’s property valuation didn’t list Cottoren’s Lane in any form, but the accompanying map 
shows the surviving line of the lane at the south side of the Bazaar Market. The map shows two struc- 
tures on the south side of the lane — one is a property lot later occupied by no. 39 Cornmarket Street; 
the other was valued with a house on Castle Street. On the northern side of Cottoren’s Lane, 
Edwards and the Savages partially owned the Bazaar Market (along with Thomas Elms, Rev. Geo. 
Keyburn and Rev. F Stawell), which they leased to the Corporation (Griffith 1852, 59). By 1863, no. 
39 Cornmarket Street had been built and was occupied by a ‘spirit dealer’, Julia O’Sullivan (Cork 
Mercantile Directory for 1863). 

In all its forms the lane name is presumably related to an individual or family. Neither Cottoren 
nor Cotner is documented in any of the main documentary sources, but Cotterell, Cottrel and 
Cotton are all listed in the parish register for Christ Church from the 17" century (Hood 1998). On 
12 July 1658, Benjamin and Susanna Cottrel had their daughter Anne baptised in Christ Church 
(ibid. 75). The death of Eusebius Cotton is registered in 1667 (ibid. 122). Ralph and Mary Cotton 
had their son John baptised on 7 March 1664 (ibid. 108). Ralfe Cotton’s son, John, is registered as 
having been buried on 17 September 1666 and 1667/8 (ibid. 125, 120). 

The 1787 trade directory lists Francis Cottrell, an architect on Hanover Street (Lucas 1967, 140). 
A Francis Cottrell, possibly his father, had been mayor of Cork in 1705. In the early 19% century, 
William Cottrell was an attorney on Academy Street, Ann Cottrell ran an earthenware house on 
Kyrl’s Quay, and Josias Cotterell was a grocer on George’s Street (Oliver Plunkett Street) (West 1809- 
10, 3, 9). William Cottrell was the only surviving name listed in the 1824 directory, but three other 
Cottrells are included: John C. Cottrell, a deputy water bailiff at Passage West; Chas., a builder and 
architect on Wandesford Bridge; and Mary Cottrell, who ran a trimming warehouse on George’s 
Street (Pigot 1824, 244, 246, 248, 255). 


Basket Lane 


Charles Goad’s 1897 map of the Cornmarket Street area (scale 40ft:11n) shows a similar plan to that 
of the Ordnance Survey maps. Goad’s map, however, identifies Cottoren’s Lane as Basket Lane, again 
referring only to the eastern half of the original laneway. This later name for the lane is taken from 
the basket factory identified on the map as occupying one of the properties along the south side of 
the lane. Early 20"-century photographs of Cornmarket Street show stalls selling baskets just outside 
the entrance to the lane — presumably the products of the basket factory. 

The Clothes Bazaar forms the northern line of the lane, and on the 1912 revision of Goad’s map 
an entrance into the market from the lane is indicated, along with two windows overlooking the 
laneway. This entrance is the stone-arched doorway still visible today. The 1926 revision of Goad’s 
map shows a rectangular structure attached to the south side of the market — a further revision, to 
1938, indicates that the structure was wooden. 

On the south side of the lane, Goad’s maps show five structures, one of which is indicated in 1897 
as a dwelling, i.e. a residential property. The final revision of the map (1961) notes that the dwelling was 
vacated in 1953. This is, presumably, the same property identified by Crowley (1988, 12) as no. 4 Cottern’s 
Place, which was occupied in 1945 by Michael and Mary Hurley; Joseph Ryan; and Patrick Henchion. 


Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on the plaque for Cottoren’s Lane represent iron and copper-alloy artefacts from the 
archaeological excavations at Christ Church (South Main Street) and Skiddy’s Castle (North Main 
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Street). They include a decorated mirror case or box lid, a small annular brooch, a very ornate iron 
key, and a pair of 13-century shears. 


Court Lane 
(north of) 1 South Main Street 





The 17% -century maps of Cork indicate a laneway in this 
general position, and it is shown leading to open space on the 
early maps. Further evidence of its existence from at least the 
mid-17" century is that it is listed in the Survey and Valuation as 
Courte Lane (Simington 1942, 419-20). Story’s (1690/91) and 
Pratt’s (pre-1714) maps clearly show the lane leading to the 
area just north of a mural tower, probably the King’s Castle, but 
Carty (1726) was the first to indicate the (unnamed) Court- 
house from which the lane takes its name. Carty indicated that 
the Courthouse was set back from the line of the city wall. 
Smith (1750) was the first to name the lane and it was consis- Figure 27: The 1869 Ordnance Survey 











tently identified on the maps as Court Lane until at least 1832 map shows the surviving length of Court 
(Holt). Lane off South Main Street. Paradise Place 
In the 18 and 19% centuries Court Lane was part of an _ | identified to the north. 
extensive network of lanes directly south of Castle Street. Around the area of Castle Street, Rocque 
(1759) and Connor (1774) indicated a Meat Market or Shambles, with short alleyways connecting 
Court Lane to the west, middle and east of Castle Street. The central connecting laneway survived at 
least into the mid-19" century and is depicted as a passageway on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 
To the south, Court Lane was connected to Brick Lane, which in turn was later depicted as 
joining Brunswick Street (now St Augustine’s Street). One of the most detailed maps in the Wide 
Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City Archives, map no. 51) gives some measurements for the 
network of lanes and streets in this area. Court Lane is identified as having been 8ft 3in. (c. 2.5m) 
wide, and the same map identifies a series of Tan Pits directly south of the lane. 


Court Lane 


Court Lane is one of the few lane names to survive from at least the mid-17" into the 19" century. 
It was also one of the few descriptive lane names identified in the mid-17"-century Survey and Valu- 
ation (Simington 1942).There were two courthouses in the area of Court Lane, the earliest of which 
seems to have been the County Courthouse (see below) 

Unlike so many of the 17"-century lane names listed in the Survey and Valuation, there is no 
uncertainty about the identification of this lane. The lane is listed as Courte Lane, with four property 
holdings recorded (Simington 1942, 420, nos 116-7). One of the properties included ‘a garden being 
a yard belongeing to the Kings old castle but sd [said] to be morgaged by the Corpora[ti]on’, owned 
in 1641 by Edmond fitz-Gerrald (ibid. no. 117). Another property lot was owned in 1641 by John 
Roche fitz-Maurice, whose father, Maurice fitz-Edmond Roche, was buried in St Peter’s graveyard 
in 1582 (O Murchadha 1996, 315). John inherited extensive property in the county, including land 
in Mahon, Douglas, Glanmire, Rochestown*! and Shandon (ibid.). 

Holland (1917, 202) described Court Lane as leading from the Main Street ‘at the back of the 
Exchange to the Courthouse, and joined Brunswick Street [St Augustine’s Street] by a short lane, 
probably Jamet’s Lane’. Jamet’s Lane is depicted on several of the Wide Street Commissioners’ maps 
(Cork City Archives collection). On one map (no. 51), part of the lane is identified as ‘old lane 


51 Despite this branch of the Roche family owning land in Rochestown, they were not responsible for its name — 
Rochestown or Baile an Róistigh, took its name orginally from the Roches of Carrigleamleary, east of Mallow (Ó 
Murchadha 1996, 315). 
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parcelled among Mahony and others’. Jamet’s Lane seems to have been named for Warham Jemmet, 
who was a customs collector for the port of Cork in 1698 (Smith 1815, 394). 

By the mid-19" century the Courthouse and the Exchange had been demolished and Court 
Lane is shown on the Ordnance Survey map (1869) as a relatively short and blind laneway, much as 
it exists today, but with three buildings fronting onto its north side. These are possibly the buildings 
referred to in a 1754 advertisement in The Corke Journal for 11 March, which announced ‘tenements 
fronting Court Lane’ to let (Collins 1957, 99). Around the same time ‘County Court-House Alley’ 
was described as being in a state of ‘abominable filthiness’ (O Mahony 1997, 183). 


County Courthouse 


There is confusing information about the sequence of buildings that served as the County Court- 
house in this area. The first purpose-built courthouse was on or near the site of the King’s Castle, 
which had been the dominant castle of the medieval city. Bradley and Halpin (1993, 31) noted that 
by the late 16" century the castle was in a dilapidated state and was demolished in the early 17% 
century to make way for the County Courthouse. Cooke (1999, 69), however, says that by the early 
17 century ‘the upper part [of the castle] became the County Courthouse’. Cooke’s sources are not 
given, but in 1750, Smith (1815, 365) had stated that the King’s Castle was used as the County 
Courthouse before it was demolished in 1718. Tuckey (1980, 126) concurs with this date for the 
demolition (although he probably took his information from Smith) and adds that ‘houses were 
built on its site’. Documentary sources, however, record that in 1609 James I directed the Corpora- 
tion to build a courthouse on the land of the King’s Castle (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 31). The 
following year the Corporation ordered that the ‘old walls and vaults’ of the King’s Castle be pulled 
down to make way for the building of the new courthouse (Caulfield 1876, 15). Several references 
to the ‘new court’ seem to confirm that the castle was demolished and replaced by a courthouse 
(e.g. Caulfield 1876, 34), but the records continue to refer to the King’s Castle. In c. 1663, for 
instance, the Survey and Valuation refers to a ‘garden being a yard belongeing to the Kings old castle’ 
on Court Lane (Simington 1942, 420, no. 117). As late as 1720, the records refer to the Corpora- 
tion’s obligation to ‘keep a building called the King’s Old Castle in repair for the County of Corke 
to hold heir assizes and sessions in’ (Caulfield 1876, 412). The same entry records that the building 
had been demolished in about 1680 and replaced with another ‘much more magnificent’ structure. 
This tallies with reports of the collapse of the County Courthouse in 1680, during the trial of Dr 
Creagh, titular Bishop of Cork, and its rebuilding the following year (Caulfield 1876, 412; Tuckey 
1980, 109; MacCarthy 1996, 37). 

Considering the above accounts, it seems that the King’s Castle was demolished, in 1610, and 
that the replacement building, which housed the County Court, was built on the site of the castle 
and was simply referred to as the King’s Old Castle because of its location. On the other hand, there 
is also a suggestion that the County Courthouse was built ‘adjacent to the King’s Castle’ (Tuckey 
1980, 109; Cooke 1999, 69). Cooke claims that the courthouse was later named the King’s Old 
Castle in honour of King George III (1760—1820). Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the remains of the city 
wall certainly indicates that the two sites were separate, although adjacent. He identified a 45ft- 
stretch of the town wall next to the courthouse as being ‘where Cork Castle was’ (Holland 1917, 
202).The courthouse itself was recorded as having been built partially over the town wall —‘one side 
of it [83ft 4in] on foundation’ (ibid.). Writing in the mid-18" century, Smith (1815, 365, 396) 
described the King’s Castle as having been ‘on the ground where the present county court-house is 
built’, but he also described the County Courthouse as having been built ‘near the castle of Cork’. 
He referred to the courthouse as a ‘plain, large, commodious structure, with adjacent grand and 
petty jury-rooms’ (Smith 1815, 396). 

As yet, there is no archaeological evidence to untangle this confusion, but all records suggest that 
the site (or sites) of both the King’s Castle and the County Courthouse lay beneath the present-day 
Virgin Megastore/Argos building, previously known as the Queen’s Old Castle. Fitzgerald (1896a, 
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168) recorded that ‘the centre part of Lyons’ establishment [now Virgin Megastore/Argos building] is 
the front of the City Courthouse of the last [18th] century; its three narrow doors and windows are 
unaltered; the wings at each side are only modern extensions’. 


City Courthouse 


The second courthouse on Court Lane served the city. Smith records that the City Courthouse was to 
the south of the Exchange and had council chambers upstairs, where the Corporation held meetings. 
An undated map from the Wide Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City Archives, map no. 51) 
identifies Tan Pits to the south of Court Lane, to the east of the buildings fronting the South Main 
Street. Although the map is undated, it is roughly from around the 1820s. A drawing from about the 
same time shows a two-storey building, with a steeply pitched roof, fronting the Main Street to the 
south of the Exchange (reproduced in MacCarthy 1981). MacCarthy (ibid. 62) identified this building 
as the City Courthouse. A sign on the southern wall of the Courthouse advertises Connells Tanners, 
presumably referring to the tanning pits located behind (to the east of) the building.** Lewis (1998, 
175), writing in the early 19th century, tells us that the City Courthouse ‘or guildhall, is situated on the 
south side of the exchange, and contains on the first floor a council-chamber, in which the mayor and 
council assemble to transact business and hold the courts of D’Oyer hundred? 

The City Courthouse, according to Lewis (1998, 175), ‘being too small and inconvenient’ was 
replaced in 1835 by the present courthouse on Washington Street (built by the Pain brothers at a cost 
of about £20,000). 


Crab Alley 


70-71 North Main Street 


Crab cmt was first seus = Carty (1726) and first named by Rocque in 1759. Smith’s maps are 
= : the only 18"-century maps to omit the lane, and all the other 18°- 
century maps indicate Crab Alley as a narrow laneway leading 
from North Main Street to Cross Street. An extension from its 
entrance on Cross Street to Grattan Street is depicted on some 





maps. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates the laneway 





Figure 28: Connor’s 1774 map iden- leading from the main street, but by that time it no longer 


tifies Crab Ally lying south ofand connected with Cross Street. 
parallel to Broad Lane. 


John Bowler and Wm Cull’s Lane 


It is possible that Crab Alley is represented in the mid-17"-century survey of property by John Bowler 
and William Cull’s Lane (Simington 1942, 433, nos 173-77; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 52). This lane 
name is unusual in being named after two individuals, and, curiously, William Cull doesn’t appear to 
have owned property on the lane — John Bowler being the sole owner listed in 1641. Cull, however, 
jointly held property on the lane immediately north of Crab Alley — The Great Lane, later known as 
Broad Lane (ibid. 435, no. 185). 


Crab Alley 


The lane or alleyway is probably named after Richard Crab, who was sheriff in 1697, although an 
earlier individual, John Crabb, is registered in the parish register for Christ Church as having married 
Ales (Alice) in 1646 (Hood 1998, 45). The same register records that James and Margret Crabb’s 
daughter Anne was baptised in 1656 and a son, Richard, was baptised in 1659 (ibid. 69, 77). 


52 Connell’s Tannery is not listed in any of the trade directories from 1787—1842. The only tanneries listed on North or 
South Main Street around that time were owned by Adam Herner on North Main Street (West 1809-10, 14) and 
Thomas Steers at no. 70 North Main Street (Pigot 1824, 254). 
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Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on this plaque depict two faces of an Anglo-Netherland’s tin-glazed earthenware jar 
from archaeological excavations at Skiddy’s Castle, North Main Street. This is a drug or apothecary jar 
and was manufactured either in the Netherlands or, as a copy, in England (Gahan and Twohig 1997, 
144). The motif of two peacocks facing flowers or fruit was introduced before 1665 and was popular 
for about 100 years. The inscription ‘Sambu[ck]’ is a shorter form of S Sambucci baccae’, meaning 
‘syrup of elderberries’ (ibid.). 


Cremer’s Lane 
previously 62-63 South Main Street 


Carty (1726) was the first to indicate and name a lane in this posi- 
tion. The script is not clear but it appears to be named Finns, or more 
likely, Fenns Lane. Smith (1750) also named the lane Fens Lane, but 
from the mid-18"-century onward it was known as Cremers or 
Creamers Lane. By 1869 (Ordnance Survey map) the street-fronting 
buildings had absorbed traces of this lane at its eastern end. Further 
west, the line was partially preserved where its northern edge formed 
the south side of the main Beamish and Crawford Brewery complex. 





Fenn’s Lane 





The earliest known name for Cremer’s Lane is Fenn’s Lane, identified Figure 29: Cremer’s, or Creamers 
as such on John Carty’s map of 1726. Modern-day Fenn’s Quay as Connor named it, lay between 
Allen’s and Lavitt’s lanes in the 
area where the Beamish and 
Crawford Brewery now stands. 


recalls the family from which this name was taken. The Fenns were a 
prominent Quaker family during the late 17% and 18" century. 
Harrison (1999, 125) notes that there is only one record of tithe 
distraint against the Fenn family, suggesting either that they conducted their affairs very carefully or 
that there were particularly respected in the city. Joseph Fenn (1664-1725) and his son William 
(1696-1731) ran one of the earliest sugar houses in the city on Reily’s Square, south-west of Hanover 
Street (ibid. 124). Joseph’s grandson, Joseph Fenn Sleigh (1733-1770), served as a doctor in the North 
Charitable Infirmary and was a friend of the renowned Cork artist James Barry (Harrison 1997, 93). 


Cremer’s Lane 


The lane was known as Cremer’s or Creamer’s Lane from at least the mid-18" century. The trade 
directory for 1787 lists “Cremer’s’ and ‘Creamer’s Square’, which is probably the square that adjoined 
the laneway. The directory lists Aylmer Allen as a brewer on ‘Cremer’s-square’ and William Williams 
as a carver on ‘Creamer’s-square’ (Lucas 1967, 137, 155). 

The Council Book includes occasional references to an Alderman Cramer, and Ambrose Cramer 
(or Cremore according to the Corporation’s Yearbook listing) was mayor of Cork in 1725. This is, 
presumably, the individual who lent his name to the lane. If this is the case, the following entry from 
10" September 1735 might also refer to this lane: 


Mr John Plaince having petitioned for leave to carry a slip formerly held by Ald. Cramer nine feet 
in breadth broader than it now is, ordered, that he have leave, accepting a lease from this Corpo- 
ration at 5s. per annum, for such term as they think fit. (Caulfield 1876, 542). 


Although Rocque’s maps identify the lane as ‘Cremers Lane’, the correct version is probably 
Creamer’s Lane, as reproduced on Josepph Connor’s map in 1774. 

MacLysaght (1997, 64) notes that Creamer or Cramer in Cork derives from the Von Kramer 
family who apparently were well known in County Cork. The name can also be derived from the 
English ‘Creamer’ — a peddler. MacLysaght doesn’t list Cremer, but the surname survives, albeit rarely, 
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today. In Cork, the phonetically similar Cremen or Cremin are significantly more common than 
either Creamer or Cremer, but are not related. 


Gamble’s Lane 


An article detailing 18"-century leases of brewing houses and properties records the lane name as 
Gamble’s Lane, presumably after Onesipherus Gamble who owned property on the lane in the mid- 
18" century (Welply 1957, 107, no. 36). The surname features prominently in the parish register for 
Christ Church between 1655 and 1666, particularly with reference to Nicolas and Margret Gamble, 
who baptised at least five children in that period (Hood 1998, 72, 80, 104, 110, 119). The lane name, 
however, seems to derive from the later Onesipherus Gamble, who owned a considerable amount of 
property in Cork, including Maryborough, which he acquired in 1726 (Welply 1957, 107, no. 28).A 
further reference from the same source records a lease granted, in 1764, to ‘John Irish, (City of Cork, 
Silversmith, setting a dwelling house at the end of Gamble’s Lane, Cork, lately in possession of 
Anthony Litton, Surgeon)’ (ibid. 108, no. 43). John Irish’s old house seems to have been leased to 
Elizabeth Lasserre, Henry Peirce, Jasper and Sarah Farmer, Cornelius Kean (a taylor), and John Crone 
(of Blackpool) (ibid. no. 44). Another house on Gamble’s Lane is listed in 1766 as ‘demising to 
George Baylie, cooper’ (ibid. no. 45). In 1771, the lane name is given as Cramer’s Lane (ibid. no. 47), 
but it reverts back to Gamble’s Lane in 1774 (ibid. no. 48). Finally the two names occur in the same 
context when Onesipherus Gamble demised ‘to John Plance of Cork, skinner, the houses held by 
Ambrose Creamer’ (ibid. no. 50). 


Crofts’ Alley 


62-63 North Main Street 


All of the 18-century maps show an unnamed lane lying between Fuller’s Lane and Croun Court, 
off North Main Street. Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) show it as a doglegged lane, but Rocque 
(1759-1773) and Connor (1774) depict a straight lane leading from the main street to Cross Street. 
This full-length lane was identified from a 1766 document as Peacock’s Lane (see below). Griffith’s 
valuation map (1852) and the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 identify the western portion of the 
lane as Crofts Alley — the eastern length of the lane had been incorporated into the street-fronting 
building at no. 63 North Main Street, then occupied by Michael Crofts. While there may have been 
private access to the alley from that building, the main approach was from what had become known 
as Cross Street Little. 


John Waters’ Lane 


This lane may have been known in the mid-17" century as John Waters’ Lane (Simington 1942, 
432-3, nos 167-9). The Survey and Valuation lists three property lots on the lane at that time, 
including one that had a garden ‘next unto the Mill streame and reaching to the slipp’ (ibid. no. 168). 
This entry suggests that the garden was at the west end of the lane stretching south to the millstream 
that ran along the north line of Liberty Street. A second entry (no. 169) records the Signe of ye Crowne 
on the lane, suggesting a possible source for Croun Court, a lane directly to the south. 


Peacock Lane 


The only reference I found to a name for the full-length lane in this position was in the religious 
returns for St Peter’s Parish in 1766, which list ‘Peacock’s Lane’ in sequence between Fuller’s Lane 
and Austin’s Lane, the latter representing the eastern portion of Croun Court. The name seems to 
have been derived from an establishment on, or near, the lane — an advertisement in The Cork Journal 
from 1754 announced the opening of a dance school ‘in the Old Assembly Room at the Peacock in 
Cross street, near Broad lane’ (Collins 1958, 98). 
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Crofts’ Alley 


The alley was named after the Crofts family, who are long established in Cork as the owners of 
Crofts’ shoe-shop on North Main Street. The shop straddles the surviving portion of Crofts’ Alley to 
the rear. Records of the Crofts family in Cork 
City survive from at least the mid-17" century 
when Benjamin and Edmond Crofts were 
among the 1,089 persons listed in the census of 
1659 (Henchion 1988, 119). Benjamin (vari- 
ously spelt Beniamin, Beiamin, Benamin and 
Benimin!) is recorded as having had at least five 
children with his wife, Rebecca, between 1656 
and 1664 (Hood 1998, 64, 70, 75, 97, 110). In c. 
1663 Benjamin acquired property in the North 














; Figure 30: The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 was the first 
Main Street area, although further north than published map to identify Croft’s Alley, leading from Cross 


Crofts’ Alley (Simington 1942, 429, 441).A few Street Little to the back of the buildings that fronted onto 
North Main Street. 


decades later, a Christopher Crofts was sheriff 
during Timothy Tucky’s office as mayor and was himself mayor of Cork in 1685. 

The family was particularly prominent in the city from the mid-18" century onward — for 
example, Wills Crofts was Commissioner of the Peace in 1773, and at least 14 members of the family 
are registered as having been buried in St Peter’s churchyard between 1758 and 1831. George Crofts 
was a cooper in the city during the mid-18" century and he is recorded as having been paid by the 
Corporation ‘for measures by him made for the use of this Citty’ in 1736 (Caulfield 1876, 563).A 
possible relative of his, another George Crofts, is listed in the trade directory for 1787 as ‘butter- 
merchant’ (Lucas 1967, 140). That directory also lists a Thomas Crofts, who was a ‘chandler’ on 
Mallow Lane (now Shandon Street/Gerald Griffin Street). Other Crofts documented in the area 
include Henry (d. 1800) and Robert (d. 1805), who lived on Castle Street. 

The history of Crofts’ shoe-shop stems from 1841 when Michael Crofts (1793-1871) took the 
lease of no. 63 North Main Street (Henchion 1988, 119). Previously Michael was listed as a ‘boot 
and shoemaker’ operating at no. 7 ‘Fish-shamble-lane’ (now part of Liberty Street) (Pigot 1824, 
248). Michael’s first wife, Mary (1800-1831), was buried in St Peter’s churchyard, but Michael later 
converted to Catholicism and so was buried in St Joseph’s cemetery, Turners Cross. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Michael (1843-1921), who was in turn succeeded by one of his sons, 
John M. (1882-1952). The latter’s elder son, Michael F, continued the family tradition of shoe- 
retailing. Griffith’s property valuation (1852, 20-3) identifies the original Michael Crofts as a 
substantial property owner in the area, owning 27 properties on St Peter’s Church Lane, Picadilly 
Lane, Broad Lane, Crofts’ Alley, Little Cross Street, Austin’s Lane, Fishamble Lane and Old Post 
Office Lane, all but the latter off North Main Street. In 1852 Austin’s Lane, which was directly to 
the south of Crofts’ Alley, was lined by 6 houses, all owned by Michael Crofts (Griffith 1852, 22). W. 
Crofts is also listed in Laing’s directory of 1863 as a ‘shoemaker’ with premises at no. 19 Grand 
Parade. 
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Crossgun Lane 
105-106 North Main Street 





Crossgun Lane was first shown on Carty’s map (1726), on 
which it is depicted as a short, blind and unnamed lane between 
Phillips’ and Skiddy’s lanes. It was first named, as Crossgun Lane, 
on Smith’s map (1750). All the subsequent 18% - and early 19%- 
century maps show the lane, although it is only named on 
Connor’s 1774 and Beauford’s 1801 maps. The last map to 
name the lane was Griffith’s valuation map (1852), which shows 
the lane leading to a large open space to the north of Skiddy’s 
Castle Lane. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 shows, but 











Figure 31: Connor’s 1774 map was the 
first to identify Crossgun Lane, lying 
between Phillips’ Lane and Skiddy’s Castle 
Lane. 


doesn’t name, a similar layout. 


Goold’s (David) Lane 


Crossgun Lane might be represented in the mid-17"-century survey of properties in Cork by Goold’s 
Lane (Simington 1942, 441, no. 206). There is only one property lot listed on the lane — two 2-storey 
houses and a yard, owned in 1641 by David Goold and George Roch fitz-Richard. (For information 
on the Goolds, see entry for Goold’s Lane NE quarter.) 


Crossgun Lane 


Given that Skiddy’s Castle, directly to the south, functioned as an arms store-house during the 17" and 
18" centuries, it seems reasonable to suggest that the name Crossgun bears some reference to that 
property. References to the lane are rare, however, and while it is not mentioned in the 1787 trade 
directory (Lucas 1967), both Pigot’s 1824 directory and Griffith’s 1852 property valuation list it as 
Cross Gun Lane.The earlier of the two directories identifies a pawnbroker, Emanuel Trenworth, oper- 
ating at no. 52 Cross Gun Lane (Pigot 1824, 253). In 1852 a George Keyburn is listed as owning all 
three properties on Crossgun Lane — two houses with yards and an office (Griffith 1852, 18). Keyburn 
was earlier listed as a ‘brazier and tin plate worker’ at no. 92 North Main Street (Pigot 1824, 248). 


Cross Street 
North/South Main Street 








Most of the earliest maps of Cork City indicate a laneway 
approximately in this position, on the northern side of the 
Liberty Street waterway. It is first clearly indicated on Story’s 
1690/91 map, on which it is shown as a southern extension to an 
unidentified east/west lane (possibly Broad Lane). Story also indi- 
cated a southern offshoot from Mill Street/Fishamble Lane to 
what seems to be Watergate Lane/Hanover Street. Carty (1726) 
was the first to name the lane on a map, but he identified only the 
southern portion (from Liberty Street to Hanover Street) as Cross 
Street. Smith (1750) named the northern portion (from Liberty 
Street to Broad Lane) as Cross Street. Rocque’s revised maps 
(1771, 1773) distinguished between the northern and southern 
portions of the lane, identifying the former as Cross Street and the 
latter as Cross Lane, but Connor (1774) named the full length of 
the lane as Cross Street. 
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Figure 32: Rocque’s 1773 map shows 
how Cross Street led to Cross Lane, 
mirroring the line of the main street 
to the west. 


By the mid-19% century the northern portion had become 
known as Cross Street Little, or Little Cross Street, while the 
southern portion was known as Cross Street. By then Cross Street 
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had been bisected by Great George’s Street (now Washington Street). Today, the northern stretch 
(from Liberty Street to Broad Lane) has been built over, but modern-day Cross Street and Cross 
Street Little partially preserve the line of the original lanes. 


Walter Galway’s Lane 


Today Cross Street lies on the east side of the courthouse, linking Liberty Street and Washington 
Street, with a short extension on the south side of Washington Street leading to Hanover Street. 
Originally the lane extended further north to connect Liberty Street and Broad Lane. In the mid- 
17" century this northern section seems to have been known as Walter Galway’s Lane (Simington 
1942, 433, no. 172; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 53). The only property listed for this lane in the Survey 
and Valuation belonged to James Galway, in 1641, but was acquired by William Hodder, senior, in c. 
1663. Presumably the lane was named after the Walter Galway who was mayor of Cork in 1578. 


Crosse Street 


The sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation indicates that in the 17° century the southern 
length of Cross Street was known simply as Crosse Street (Simington 1942, 411, nos 69-72; Mulcahy 
1964, fig. 1, no. 59). This is further supported by one entry (no. 69), which describes the location of 
a house as being ‘at the Ende of Crosse Street adjoyninge to ye New Street’. It is suggested that New 
Street refers to what became known as Hanover Street (see entry). 


Cross Street 


The 18"-century maps show Cross Street connecting a series of laneways (including Meeting House, 
Sloan’s, Morris’, Broad, and Crab lanes) to Fishamble Street (now Liberty Street). The southern 
section of Cross Street connected to Kesterson’s, Old Post Office, and Berry’s lanes. The name, 
presumably, is derived from this intersecting function rather than being related to the Cross family,” 
although Windele (1910, 20) says it was so named because it was the site of the medieval market 
cross (see also North Main Street). 

A newspaper entry for 1753 announced the opening ofa ‘Porter house’, operated by Herbert 
Phair, next door to the Sign of the Boot on Cross Lane leading to the ‘Fishambles’ (Collins 1957, 96). 
A year later, The Cork Journal advertised the opening of a school ‘in the Old Assembly Room at the 
Peacock in Cross street, near Broad lane’, run by Patrick Farnan who taught “dancing in the newest, 
easiest and best methods’ (Collins 1958, 98). In 1756 the same journal advertised the services of Mary 
Lynch, also living on Cross Street, who offered to ‘teach any persons how to make pork and mutton 
sausages, collared and potted beef, also Bologna puddings’, for the not insubstantial fee of five 
shillings! (Collins 1964a, 57). 

Ten premises on Cross Street are listed in the trade directory for 1787.Three clothiers operated on 
the street, including one of the few female traders listed in the directory, Elizabeth Chillingworth. 
The other traders consisted of a cobbler, a smith, a ‘nailer’, a ‘hatter’ and two brewers, one of whom 
was Denis McCarthy. The other brewer on the street, William Rowe, was probably related to Francis 
Richard Rowe, who, in 1782, established the Cork Glass Company with Atwell Hayes and Thomas 
Burnett (see entry for Hanover Street). Richard Rowe had previously been involved in the spirit 
trade, selling ‘spirituous liquors’ at the Sign of the Golden Horseshoe inside the South Gate some time 
between 1769 and 1781 (J.C. 1905b, 138). 

Cross Street seems to have had a downturn in trading in the early 19" century and the 1824 trade 


53 Webb Gillman (1892, 139) records a legal case brought against a Hawes Crosse in 1694 for rent due on his land in 
‘Ballygullane alias Clohown, near the city of Cork’ to Thomas Pigott and John Gillman. Webb Gillman (ibid.) 
suggested that Ballygullane was near Doughcloyne, today on the outskirts of Cork City. Sil. Cross is recorded as 
having left £100 to the Blue Coat Hospital in 1739 (Caulfield 1876, 588), and a Philip Cross was one of the 


noblemen/gentlemen of the ‘Commission of the Peace’ in 1773. 
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directory lists only three traders on the street — a hatter, pawnbroker and a turner (Pigot 1824, 251, 
253, 255). Griffith’s property valuation (1852) details 14 residential properties along the street, 3 of 
which were owned by James B. Ballard (see entry for Ballard’s Lane NE quarter). 


Cross Street Bridge 


Fitzgerald (1896b, 490) records that there was a bridge known as Cross Street Bridge at the east end of 
the Franciscan friary. This bridge is depicted on several of the 18"-century maps, although it isn’t 
named, and there are also occasional references to its existence. For instance, in March 1775 a news- 
paper advertisement warned of the danger of crossing ‘from Broad-lane to Fishamble-lane through 
Cross-street, as the slip near the little bridge was quite out of repair, and several persons within the last 
few nights had fallen into the river’ (Tuckey 1980, 170).The bridge was probably removed when the 
Liberty Street waterway was culverted a short time after that advice. 


Croun Court 
61-62 North Main Street 


Rocque’s map of 1759 names a laneway directly north 
ofthe Liberty Street waterway as Croun Court. His 
revised map (1773) identifies Croun Court as a narrow 
lane leading from North Main Street to an open space 
or courtyard just off Cross Street. It had a doglegged 





= ‘ | turn at its western end leading onto Cross Street and a 
Figure 33: By the mid-1800s Croun Court had 
become known as Austin’s Lane. 








short southern lane connecting it to Fishamble Lane. 
The western portion ofthe lane was depicted by 
Connor (1774) as a straight extension, connecting 
North Main Street to Cross Street Little. Beauford (1801) didn’t show the lane, but Holt (1832) indi- 
cated the lane as connecting onto Fishamble Lane. The eastern portion of the laneway was depicted 
by Bradford (1852) with its southern extension leading onto Fishamble Lane. The Ordnance Survey 
map of 1869 recorded the surviving eastern portion as Austin’s Lane. 


Whites’ Lane 


The sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation suggests that in the 17% century Croun Court 
was known as Whites’ Lane (Simington 1942, 432, no. 166; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 56). The only 
property listed on the lane was owned in 1641 by William White for whom, presumably, the lane was 
named. A William White, possibly the same man or perhaps his son, was one of the city’s sheriffs in 
1687. 


Croun Court 


Rocque’s 1773 map is the only map to name the lane Croun Court. The most likely source for the 
name is found in the mid-17"-century survey of properties, which records a tavern, the Signe of ye 
Crowne, on John Waters’ Lane, a lane immediately north of Croun Court (Simington 1942, 433, no. 
169).The name probably relates to the existence of the City Courthouse on the opposite side of the 
main street. 


Austin’s Lane 


Croun Court seems to have been a short-lived name for this lane, and after Rocque none of the late 
1700s maps names the lane. In the early 1800s the name Austin’s Lane is recorded in this part of the 
city (usually as Austen’s Lane) and around that time the Ordnance Survey identified Austin’s Lane in 
the position of Croun Court. The map that accompanies Griffith’s property valuation of 1852 iden- 
tifies Austin’s Lane between nos 61—62 North Main Street, with a second entrance between nos 
36-37 Fishamble Lane (now Liberty Street). 
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The lane name is, obviously, familial and there are miscellaneous references to members of the 
Austin family from the early 18" century onwards. One of the earliest prominent members was 
Alderman Joseph Austin, who is mentioned regularly in the Council Book during the early 1700s 
(Caulfield 1876, e.g. 401, 411, 462, 491). The alderman was sheriffin 1718 and mayor in 1730. He is 
recorded as having been involved in the renovation of St Peter’s Church in 1726 (ibid. 466), and is 
commemorated by a headstone in St Peter’s churchyard.*4 Austin was in the clothing business and 
‘supplied coats for the Blue School and a uniform for the Keeper of the Exchange’ in 1727 
(Henchion 1988, 124—5, no. 68). 

In the 1750s, William Austin, an attorney from Cork, was a ‘judge of the admiralty court for the 
province of Munster’ (Tuckey 1980, 133-4). In 1787, Francis Austin and Martha Austin are listed in 
the trade directory as attorney, on George’s Street (now Oliver Plunkett Street), and grocer, on Paul 
Street, respectively (Lucas 1967, 137). Francis, who was the eldest son of Sampson Austin, was 
admitted as a freeman in 1783 (Caulfield 1876, 980). 

The lane doesn’t seem to have been named as Austin’s until the 1800s, so a more likely source for 
the name is found in Pigot’s 1824 directory. The directory doesn’t list Austin’s Lane, but lists a Joseph 
Austin operating as an ironmonger at no. 54 North Main Street, on the east side of the street directly 
opposite this lane (Pigot 1824, 251). Griffith’s property valuation lists a Charles Austin as owning 
three houses (with yards) on Coleman’s Lane; John Austin as occupying a house on Adelaide Street; 
and Robert Austin as owning no. 23 Broad Lane (Griffith 1852, 19, 21), all in the North Main Street 
area. The valuation also identifies 11 properties on Austin’s Lane, owned by Michael Crofts and 
Humphrey P. Bolster (ibid. 23). 

As with so many of the city’s lanes, living conditions on Austin’s Lane had deteriorated into slums 
by the 19" century, and it was described as ‘a combination of filthy tortuosities, where light, good air, 
and dryness are all strangers’ (O Mahony 1997, 183). 


Austin’s Lane Bridge 


Fitzgerald (1896b, 490) records that there was a bridge, known as ‘Austen’s Lane Bridge’, which in his 
time was ‘under the Dispensary’, now the Register Office on Liberty Street. 


Lane Plaque 


Two faces of a medallion, recovered during excavations at Christ Church, South Main Street, are 
illustrated on the plaque for Croun Court Lane. The medallion is known as a ‘Billie and Charlie’, that 
is, a forgery made by William Smith and Charles Eaton in London, some time between 1857 and 
about 1870 (Spencer 1997).They dumped several thousand forged antiquities of lead and brass onto 
the market, deceiving the experts for many years. Their deception was exposed eventually when they 
incorporated, as on the Cork medallion, an 11"-century date in Arabic numerals, unaware that Arabic 
figures did not come into use in Europe until two centuries later (ibid.). 


Daunt’s Square 


Patrick’s Street 


Daunt’s Square was first indicated on John Carty’s 1726 map. Prior to that, the Grand Parade/Corn- 
market Street waterway flowed freely along the eastern side of the medieval city, although Phillips’ 
1685 map indicates a bridge crossing the Castle Street quay to the Paul Street area, the latter previ- 
ously known as the Entrance Fort and Walke about (e.g. Speed 1610). Carty’s map indicates that the 
junction between the Grand Parade/Patrick’s Street quays, Paul Street and the Cornmarket Street 
quays (Newmans Quay) had been culverted. Smith’s maps (1750, 1815) suggest a similar develop- 
ment, but identify Daunts Bridge crossing over to the eastern quay of the Mall (the eastern side of 
modern-day Grand Parade). Rocque’s map of 1759 has the same layout, but his revised map of 1773 


54 Collins (1958, 99) notes that ‘many Austin headstones are in Iniskenny [Waterfall, Bandon Road] graveyard’. 
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shows that the Grand Parade had been culverted from the area of Daunt’s Square south as far as 
Tuckey’s Street, although curiously Daunts Bridge is still identified. The Patrick’s Street waterway was 
still exposed at this stage so it is possible that the bridge had not yet been demolished, although 
Connor (1774) didn’t indicate its existence. Some time between 1774 and 1789 Patrick’s Street was 
formed, and Daunt’s Square has remained more-or-less the same since. 


Daunt’s Square 


Daunt’s Square was formed in the early 18™ century, when the Corporation agreed that the waterway 
in this area should be ‘arched over, filled up and paved’ (Caulfield 1876, 370). As a square, or plaza, it 
was never named on the historic maps, but it takes its name from the bridge that once spanned the 
adjacent waterway now flowing beneath Patrick’s Street and the Grand Parade. 

The Daunt family were prominent in Cork County from the 16" century, when they settled in 
Tracton, between Cork City and Kinsale (MacLysaght 1991, 190; 1997, 75).>> By the 18 century the 
family’s influence had been established in the city. In the late 1700s, Charles Daunt was prominent in 
church records for St Peter’s Church on North Main Street (ibid.). A Hungerford Daunt is recorded 
as having offered his service as a surgeon, gratis, to a proposed infirmary*® in the south of the city in 
1762 (Collins 1966, 142). Several Daunts are listed in the trade directory for 1787, including Richard 
and Robert, who were attorneys; A.G. Daunt, an ‘MD & surgeon’ on Patrick’s Street; Thomas Daunt, 
an ‘apothecary’ at no. 13 North Main Street; and William Daunt, a ‘boot & shoe-maker’ at no. 53 Paul 
Street (Lucas 1967, 141, 156). The attorney Richard Daunt, referred to above, is also recorded in the 
Council Book in 1783 when he was ‘admitted freeman at large’ (Caulfield 1876, 980-1). An entry in the 
same manuscript mentions a ‘Doctor Daunt’ (ibid. 1009) who is presumably the A.G. listed in the trade 
directory. The only Daunt listed in the early 19"-century directory is George Daunt (possibly the A.G. 
above), a physician and surgeon on Cook Street (West 1809-10, 4). George was again listed in the 
1824 trade directory as well as a John Daunt, who was a member of the ‘nobility and gentry living on 
Sunday’s Well Road (Pigot 1824, 246, 243). The only member of the family who owned property in 
the area of the medieval city during the mid-19" century was Achilla Daunt, who was part owner of 
Perrott’s Hive Iron Foundry buildings on Hanover Street (Griffith 1852, 34). 


Daunt’s Bridge 


A bridge spanned the Grand Parade/Patrick’s Street waterway from Daunt’s Square to the quay 
alongside Dunscombe’s Marsh until the Grand Parade was partially established in the late 1700s. 
Daunt’s Bridge would have been an important crossing point from the old medieval city to the 
rapidly developing commercial area of the eastern marshes. Its significance is demonstrated by the fact 
that while on a visit to Cork in 1750 John Wesley attempted to preach at Daunt’s Bridge (Moore 
1903, 79). By his own account of the effort, it created such havoc that the following day ‘the mob of 
Cork marched in grand procession, and then burnt me in effigy near Daunt’s Bridge’ (ibid. 80). 


Archaeological Excavations 


During drainage work on the west side of Daunt’s Square in the late 1990s, the eastern end of the 
Castle Street culvert was exposed. This culvert, which lies beneath the buildings on the south side of 
Castle Street, was built in the early 18" century to cover the original east/west waterway of the 
medieval city. Prior to excavation, its precise location was not known but had been suggested by a 
slight hump in the road surface outside no. 90 Grand Parade (M.F Hurley, pers. comm.). The stone- 
build arch was over 2m deep, but had silted up and would, originally, have been much deeper. The 
culvert was consolidated and is preserved beneath the renewed street and pavement. 


55 Kavanagh (1998) says that the Daunts are recorded in Co. Cork from as early as 1380. 
56 The South Charitable Infirmary was established ‘near the Sugar House in the Red Abbbey’ (Collins 1966, 142). 
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Evans’ Lane 
235-36 South Main Street 


Rocque (1759) was the first to show a lane in this position, 
between Post Office Lane and the unnamed Kift’s Lane. It is 
depicted as a very short lane leading from South Main Street 
presumably into the backyard ofa street-fronting property. 
Connor’s 1774 map was the last to show the lane, but possible 
traces survive behind the street-fronting building on the 
Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 
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Verdon’s Lane Figure 34: Evans’ Lane is shown on Con- 


nor’s |774 map as the short unnamed 
lane between Kifts and Post Office lanes. 





As mentioned throughout this study, the interpretation of the 
mid-17"-century lane names is not secure and requires further 
study. Nonetheless, I’ve retained Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, no. 4) identification of the 17"-century name 
for this lane —Verdon’s Lane. 

Verdon’s Lane was named after Robert Verdon, who, along with Patrick Miagh, Adam Goold and 
Patrick Goold, owned property there in 1641 (Simington 1942, 412-3, nos 77—80). Walter and Eliza 
Lane, Edmond Keames and John Gardner subsequently acquired the property in c. 1663. The build- 
ings included a three-storey ‘Kill house’ on the south side of the lane and a ‘ruined back house now 
used for Malting’ (ibid. 413, nos 78-9). 


Evans’ Lane 


Unusually, none of the published maps of Cork names this lane and the first occurrence of the name 
that I found was in the religious returns for Christ Church, 1766 (Berry 1894, 102). The listing iden- 
tifies the lane as ‘Evans’ Lane’, lying between Kift’s Lane and Sugar House Lane, the latter more 
commonly known as Post Office or Old Post Office Lane. 

One of the earliest Evans recorded in the city was Abel Evans who died in 1645 (Hood 1998, 52). 
In the late 1680s, George Evans is recorded as a Protestant who ‘pursued a collaborationist policy’ 
during the short-lived Jacobite domination of the city (McCarthy 2001, 38). In the mid-18" century, 
the Council Book records the Corporation paying 14s 10d to Francis Evans, who was the Exchange 
Porter in 1759 (Caulfield 1876, 695).The position of Exchange Porter seems to have been passed on 
to another member of the Evans family, Richard, who is recorded as such in 1762 and again in 1768 
(ibid. 763, 826). In 1795 a John Evans, woollen draper, was admitted freeman (ibid. 1101) and he is 
listed in 1824 as a tailor at no. 132 Patrick Street (Pigot 1824, 254). Pigot’s directory also lists George 
Evans, a ‘saddler and harness maker’ at no. 7 Tuckey Street (ibid. 253).The Evans’ association with the 
immediate area continued into the mid-19™ century, when the 1852 property valuation listed a 
Joseph Evans as owner of vacant property on Kift’s Lane (Griffith 1852, 48). 


Farrington’s Lane 


now partially beneath Washington Street? 


The lane referred to here as Farrington’s Lane is that identified by Rocque’s (1759-1773) and 
Connor’s (1774) maps, although Charles Smith’s map of 1750 had identified a Farrington’s Lane 
further south, in the position of Charterhouse Lane (see entry for Tobin Street). While it is possible 
that Smith’s identification is legitimate, his lane names are generally less reliable than Rocque’s.*” 


Smith depicted a lane in the correct position, but named it Bowlan’s Lane — all the other mid-/late 


57 For instance, Smith (1750) identified Portney’s Lane, as Poultney’s Lane, opposite St Peter’s Church — all other sources 
identify the lane in its present-day position, between nos 45-46 North Main Street. It is, of course, possible that the 
Portney’s originally lived on a lane opposite St Peter’s and that the name moved with them further south at a later 
date, but this seems unlikely. 
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Figure 35: NN 1771 map East, that is, nos 40-43, with the east portion ofthe lane probably 


identifies Farington’s Lane beneath the pavement to the south. 
between modern-day St Augus- 
tine’s Street and Tobin Street. 


18-century maps show Boland’s Lane to the north. 
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A Wide Street Commissioners’ map (Cork City Archives, map no. 
51) identifies the lane as Collectors Lane. It was a mere 3ft 4in. wide and 
343ft long, leading from South Main Street to the Grand Parade. This is the latest map to show the 
lane and although it isn’t dated, it was probably drawn in preparation for the construction of Wash- 
ington Street, during the 1820s. 


St John’s Lane 


A reference from 1199 mentions an unlocated church known as St John in civitate, ‘in civitate’ 
suggesting that the church was within the medieval city (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 34). There is no 
known depiction ofa Saint John’s Lane that might have been associated with this church, but there 
is a single entry in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 for the lane in the south-east quarter of the city 
(Simington 1942, 418, no. 111). Mathew Foote was the tenant or possessor of a two-storey house on 
the lane, with back-houses and waste ground or a garden extending to the city wall; John Myagh had 
owned the property in 1641. From the survey, Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 15) identified St John’s Lane 
in the position of the later Bradley’s Lane. Bradley and Halpin (1993, 34) were less certain of its loca- 
tion. They suggested that the lane lay ‘somewhere between Holy Trinity Church and the Castle’, the 
latter being the King’s Castle at the south-eastern end of Castle Street. The sequence of entries in the 
mid-17"-century survey can be interpreted in several ways, and it is also possible that St John’s Lane 
refers to the later Farrington’s Lane. 

Writing in the mid-18" century, Smith (1815, 383) provided a tantalising clue to the possible 
location of St John’s lane. He described the location of an otherwise unrecorded lane name Jone’ 
Street as follows: 


Near the present new market-house, within the city wall stood a Benedictine nunnery, in a street 
formerly called Jone’s Street, founded by William de Barry, and dedicated to St John Baptist, anno 
1300 ... There are no remains of the building, but the scite [sic] of it I accidentally discovered by 
the digging up of some old tombs on this ground. 


Smith’s reference suggests that he confused St John’s in civitate with the nunnery dedicated to St 
John the Baptist, which was in the area of John Street Little north of the River Lee. Nonetheless, the 
foundations and burials that he refers to were undoubtedly within the city wall. Smith gives no 
further indication of where Jone’s Street might have been, and the map that accompanied his text 
does not identify it. The ‘new market-house’ is probably the new Corn Market shown on Smith’s map 
at the south-west end of Cornmarket Street. On the other hand, Smith could have been referring to 
a different market, possibly the meat market at the south side of Castle Street. To add further to the 
possibilities, there is an 18°-century reference to Kyle Street as ‘John’s Street’ (Read 1980, 83). It is 
possible that Jone’s Street might be a mistake for John’s Street, in which case Smith’s reference would 
have been to a lane in the area of modern-day Kyle Street (see, however, entry for Kyle Street). 


Farrington’s Lane 


Cooke (1999, 76) recorded that this lane was known as ‘Farringer Lane after a family of the same 
name who resided there’, but the name was recorded as Faringtons Lane on most of the maps, and O 
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Mahony (1997, 3) records that Nicholas Fitton ran a foundry in ‘Farrington’s Lane’ in the mid-18" 
century. A newspaper advertisement from 14 August 1755 announced the sale of ‘the interest of the 
house where Nicholas Fitton, Brass Founder, dwells, at the end of Farrington Lane on Tuckeys Quay 
[the west side of modern-day Grand Parade]’ (Collins 1963, 98). 

An undated lease in the Wide Street Commissioners’ collection (Cork City Archives, no. 50), from 
c. 1800, appropriately refers to the lane as ‘Crooked Lane/Farrington Lane’. An 1800 assignment (no. 
60) in the same collection, from Thomas Ryan to John Ballard, refers to the lane as ‘Collector’s Lane 
and Harrington’s Lane’, the latter probably a mistake for Farrington’. 

The lane was named after the Farringtons, and a headstone in St Peter’s churchyard commemo- 
rates William Farrington and his family (Henchion 1988, 114, no. 59). Farrington, a chandler living 
on North Main Street, married Sarah Fleming in 1752. Two other Williams and a Michael Farrington 
are also registered as having been buried in St Peter’s (ibid. 124, no. 59). A George Farrington is listed 
as a goldsmith who died in 1728 (Westropp 1926, 9). 


Collector’s Lane 


Connor’s (1774) and Beauford’s (1801) maps identified the eastern half of this lane as Collectors. 
(Smith (1750) previously identified a lane further to the south as Collector’s Lane, but he seems to have 
confused the positioning of the lane). Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall suggests a possible source 
for the name — he refers to a ‘Collector Jamet’ who had built on the remains of the town wall 
between nearby Court Lane and Jamet’s Lane (Holland 1917, 202). Collector Jamet is probably 
Warham Jemmat, who was a customs collector for the port of Cork in 1698 (Smith 1815, 394). 

According to a lease in the Wide Street Commissioners’ collection (Cork City Archives, no. 62), 
John Ryan, a grocer presumably related to the Thomas Ryan already mentioned, acquired seven 
houses on ‘Collector’s Lane’ from David Rockefort in 1790. Another lease, dated 1791 (Cork City 
Archives collection, no. 48), lists five occupants of property on Collector’s Lane, including John Ryan, 
the Rev. Michael Sheehan and three city clerks. The lease also describes a ‘dwelling house in Collec- 
tors Lane and a yard behind the house plus a Vestry Room between the yard and the chapel at 
Brunswick Street’. A register of deeds in the same collection, dated between 1799 and 1825, cites 
property owned by Isaac Morgan on ‘Copingers Lane and Collector’s Lane’. The reference to 
Copingers Lane, in this context, suggests the survival of a mid-17"-century lane name — the Survey 
and Valuation of c. 1663 indicates that James Copinger’s Lane may have been an earlier name for 
Blackboy Lane (incorporated into St Augustine’s Street), which lay north of Collector’s. It seems 
likely that Morgan’s properties occupied the space between the two. 


Flag Lane 


29-30 North Main Street 





Flag Lane was a blind alley off North Main Street, and it is never 
shown on the maps leading more than midway towards the area of the 
city wall. As depicted by Rocque (1759), Flag Lane lay between either 
nos 28-29 or 29-30 North Main Street, and Dan Murphy’s 1787 map 
shows Flags Lane in the same position. Holt’s map of 1832 shows a 
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suggests that Flag Lane, as shown by Connor (1774), provided access Lane lying between New Bridewell 


into the Potatoe Mar|ket] that he identified on the north side of a thor- Lane and'the:Potatoe: Market] on 
what was to become part of Kyle 


oughfare south of Flag Lane. Cireet 








lane in the same position, but leading into a Potato Mar|ket] at the east 


Griffith’s property valuation of 1852 doesn’t name Flag Lane, but 
identifies Humphries’ Lane in the same position, that is, between nos 29-30 North Main Street, and 
the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 subsequently depicted the remaining length of the lane as it is 
today, i.e. along the north side of no. 30 North Main Street. 
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Nicholas Skiddy’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 31) identified a lane in the position of Flag Lane as having been known as 
Nicholas Skiddy’s L, and the sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 427-8) 
supports this suggestion. The survey lists five property lots, all owned in 1641 by Nicholas Skiddy. The 
properties included dwellings, thatched sheds or linnys, and a malt-house. 


Flag Lane 


Rocque’s 1759 map was the first to name Flag Lane. According to Richard Cooke (1999, 66) it was 
also known as Dingle Lane, but Dingle Lane as depicted by Holt’s (1832) and Griffith’s (1852) maps 
lay on the south side of modern-day Kyle Street (see entry). Flag Lane, on the other hand, lay one 
property to the north of Kyle Street. 

Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the remains of the city wall (Holland 1917, 201) provides a source for 
the lane name. The survey records a James Flag as owning 65ft 6in. of property in this area and the 
lane presumably takes it name from his family. Later in the 18" century, the religious returns for 
Christ Church (1766) record the lane name as ‘Flack’s Lane’ (Berry 1894, 102), presumably a 
phonetic corruption of Flag. Contemporary newspaper reports tell us that Flag Lane was the focus 
ofa typhus epidemic in the early 19" century and had to be fumigated and whitewashed (O 
Mahony 1997, 91). 


Humphrey’s Lane 


Several documentary occurrences of a Humprey’s Lane (various spellings) were noted in the course 
of this study, and it was positively identified on Griffith’s property valuation map of 1852. The map 
shows Humphrie’s Lane between nos 29-30 North Main Street, in the position of Flag Lane. The asso- 
ciation between Flag Lane and a John Humphrey in several 19°-century documents secures the 
identification of Humphrey’s Lane as a later name for Flag Lane. Griffith’s valuation (1852, 60) lists 
four houses on the lane, one of which was owned by John Humphries. The two names, Flag and 
Humphrey, also occur together in an entry from the 1831 parish register for Christ Church (Cork 
City Archives), which lists a dwelling house owned/occupied by John Humphris, on ‘Flag Lane’. A 
John Humphreys is also listed as a goldsmith in Cork between 1773 and 1787 (Westropp 1926, 10). 

A possible variation of the name occurs in the religious returns for 1766, which list a ‘Pumphry’s 
Lane’ (Berry 1894, 102). It’s not clear from the listing which lane this actually represents, i.e. 
Pumphry’s Lane might refer to a different lane in this area of the city. Although considerably later, a 
Michael Pumphry is listed in Pigot’s directory (1824, 250) as a ‘glass, china and earthenware dealer’ 
at no. 7 Kyrl’s Quay. 


Franklin’s Lane 
67-68 South Main Street 


y al : Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) indicated a lane roughly in this position, 
} deoaatip Fa h ema but they illustrated a doglegged lane, while the later maps suggest that 
Aeolian y] Franklins Lane was a straight lane with a right-angled extension at the 
i r E west end. The first unequivocal indication of Franklin’s Lane was by 
Rocque (1759), who identified it as a narrow passageway connected, at 
ii — = the west end, to Allens Lane. The connected lanes then led for a short run 
Figure a7; The |771 revision to the river’s edge and to what appears to have been a slipway. 
of Rocque’s map identified An 
Francklins Lane lying between By 1832 (Holt) only the eastern end ofthe lane was indicated, the 
Lambleys Lane to the north western portion having been incorporated into the Beamish and Craw- 
and Allens Lane to the south. ford Brewery complex. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 similarly 


indicated the eastern end ofthe lane, leading into the brewery. The 























surviving eastern portion of Franklin’s Lane is indicated on early 20™-century maps in the Beamish 
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and Crawford map collection (Cork City Archives, e.g. map nos 11 and 25), but it is not named. On 
one map, the remaining traces of the lane are identified 20ft north of Allen’s Lane. 


Franklin’s Lane 


The parish register for Christ Church records Michaell and Margaret Frankland, who had two sons 
baptised in the parish — one in 1662, the other in 1665 (Hood 1998, 103, 118). During the 18% and 
into the early 19 century, the Franklins (or Franklyns) were an important brewing family in the 
city. In 1733 the brewer Daniel Franklin acquired property on Lambley’s Lane, directly to the north 
of Franklin’s Lane (O’Brien 2000, 204).The yearly rent for the leased land was £11 sterling ‘together 
with a couple of fatt capons at Christmas or 2 shillings and 6p in lieu thereof’ (ibid.). The land was 
developed mainly by Samuel Franklin, who had acquired several malt houses in the area by 1756. 
Beamish and Crawford bought the land from the Franklins in 1807, after which the name, and even- 
tually all traces, of the lane was lost. 

Several Franklins held public office during the late 17% and 18" centuries. The earliest of these 
was Thomas Franklin who was sheriff to Mayor John Hawkins in 1672.The Council Book for 1722 
refers to the death of ‘Ald. Francklyn’ (Caulfield 1876, 423), but it is not clear if this refers to Thomas 
or Joseph. The latter served as mayor in 1707 and subsequently two other Franklins held the office in 
the 18" century: Andrew in 1761 and Sir John in 1785. Sir John is probably the same John Franklin 
listed in the trade directory for 1787 as an ‘attorney’ operating at no. 15 Grand Parade (Lucas 1967, 
143). Andrew Franklin seems to have had a troubled term in office and needed a 12-man guard 
around his house for the final three months of his mayoralty (Tuckey 1980, 139). 

In the 19" century, Pigot’s directory (1824) lists Michael and William Franklin as ‘boot and shoe- 
makers’ on ‘Fish-shamble-lane’ (now Liberty Street) and Tuckey Street, respectively. Griffith’s property 
valuation (1852, 24) lists James Franklin as occupier of no. 65 Duncan Street (now Grattan Street). 


Fuller’s Lane 
67—68 North Main Street 





All of the 18"-century maps show, but don’t name, a lane just south of Crab 
Alley. It is depicted as a narrow passage leading towards but not opening 
onto Cross Street. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 identifies Driscoll’s 
Alley at the western extreme of this unnamed lane that seems to have been 
known as Fuller’s Lane in the mid-18" century. Driscoll’s Alley led from 
Cross Street Little towards Fuller’s Lane, at which point it took a right-angled 














turn north to connect with the surviving traces of Crab Alley. While 


Figure 38: Fuller’s Lane, 
although not named, was 
shown on all the mid/late- 
on North Main Street. I8th-century maps just 
south of Crab Alley. 


Driscoll’s Alley has been subsumed into the property of the Franciscan 
Church, traces of Fuller’s Lane survive between the street-fronting houses 


William Creagh’s Lane 


As with many of the 17°-century interpretations of lane names, the identification of Fuller’s Lane as 
having been known as William Creagh’s Lane is somewhat tentative. The name is taken from 
Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, no. 54) interpretation of the Survey and Valuation, which lists Edmond Keames 
and Joseph Hawkins as tenants or possessors of property on the lane in c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 433, 
nos. 170-1). 

Although the Creaghs were one of the main medieval Cork families, they don’t feature all that 
frequently on the civic lists. The only member of the family to have served as mayor was Christopher 
Creagh, in 1541 and again in 1555. On the other hand, the family provided some of the highest- 
profile Catholic bishops and archbishops in medieval and post-medieval Ireland (MacLysaght 1991, 
64). The Creaghs were a branch of the O’Neills from Co. Clare, their surname derived from craobh, 
the Irish word for ‘branch’ (ibid.). Many variations of the surname occur in Ireland, but the usual 
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version in Munster was ‘Creagh’ (Bolster 1972, 87). MacLysaght (1991, 65) tells us that the Creaghs 
were established in Cork before the 16™ century. 


Fuller’s Lane 


The religious returns for the St Peter’s Parish in 1766 list ‘Fuller’s Lane’ directly after Crab Lane, 
suggesting that this might represent the lane in question. This is the only reference I encountered to 
the lane name. 

The lane was, presumably, named after a member of the Fuller family, most likely George Fuller, 
who was one of the patrons of John Carty’s map of Cork in 1726. In 1750, Fuller lived ‘opposite the 
Exchange and Castle Street’, placing his residence in the general area of this lane (Herbert 1942, 
116). He was one of the city’s sheriffs in 1719 and again in 1740, and was mayor of Cork in 1734.The 
Council Book for 1739 records a payment of over £21 to Fuller ‘for clothing the Sword Bearer, 
Exchange Keeper, and two Blue Coats’ (Caulfield 1876, 588). William Fuller, a contemporary of 
George Fuller’s and possibly his brother, was sheriff in 1735 and mayor in 1739. Towards the end of 
the century, four Fullers are listed in the trade directory of 1787 — Fuller & Son, who were grocers on 
South Main Street opposite Tuckey’s Street; John Fuller, a spirit merchant on Hammond’s Marsh; 
Fuller, McCarthy & Hyett, timber merchants at Parliament Bridge; and Thomas Fuller, who was a 
merchant on George’s Quay (Lucas 1967, 143).Thomas Fuller was sheriffin 1774. 


Driscoll’s Alley 


The alley lay behind (west) of the main street frontage with an entrance from Cross Street Little. Cross 
Street Little has now been incorporated into the property of the Franciscan’s Church on Liberty 
Street, as have all traces of Driscoll’s Alley. 

The source of the name is ambiguous, but given that it wasn’t named on a map until the mid-19% 
century, it is likely to relate to a contemporary member of the family. One of the earliest records of the 
family is in 1646 when Denis and Elizabeth Driskol are recorded as having had their son John baptised 
(Hood 1998, 37). In the late 18™ century, two Driscolls are listed in the trade directory for 1787 (Lucas 
1967, 142). James Driscoll was a linen draper at no. 7 South Main Street and John Driscoll was a haber- 
dasher on North Main Street (the exact location of his premises is not known). In 1795 Dennis 
Driscoll is recorded as ‘printer of the Cork Gazette’ (Caulfield 1876, 1100). In 1824, Hugh Driscoll was 
listed as a cabinetmaker at no. 14 Broad Lane (Pigot 1824, 249).The Post Office Directory of 1842 lists 
two Driscolls in this area. The aforementioned Hugh, whose address is given as no. 10 Broad Lane, is 
listed as an undertaker as well as cabinetmaker. His son, also Hugh, operated as a cabinetmaker at nos 
27 and 28 Duncan Street (now Grattan Street). The 1852 property valuation lists Mary Driscoll as leaser 
of two properties — a house, office and yard at no. 28 Duncan Street, and an office and yard on nearby 
Verling’s Lane. Mary Driscoll lived at no. 27 Duncan Street (Griffith 1852, 24), and a Florence Driscoll 
is listed as living at no. 2 Coleman’s Lane (ibid. 19). 





Gaol Lane 
109-110 North Main Street 


This blind lane, leading west from North Main Street 
directly south of the City Gaol and the North Gate 
Bridge, was only named on John Rocque’s maps 
(1759, 1771). Most of the 18"-century maps show the 
lane leading from the street frontage on North Main 


Figure 39: Gaol Lane was identified on Rocque’s Street ending roughly midways towards Hammond’ 
1771 map as Goal Lane. 
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58 A map, dated 21 May 1778, of Webber’s Lane on South Main Street (Beamish and Crawford Collection, Cork City 
Archives, map no. 351) identifies one of the properties along the lane as ‘Fuller’s cellar’, presumably referring to the 
same people. 
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Quay (modern-day Grattan Street). By 1869, street access to Gaol Lane appears to have been 
blocked, or restricted, and the laneway survived only in fragments. The Ordnance Survey map of that 
year shows access to the eastern part of the lane from Phillips’ Lane. 


Skiddy’s Lane 


In the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation, the final entry within the walled city is for Skiddy’s 
Lane (Simington 1942, 441-2). Given that the later Gaol Lane was the north-western-most lane in 
the city, it is possible that it was represented in the survey as Skiddy’s Lane.The listed property on the 
lane was owned by Nicholas Skiddy and David Thirry fitz-Edmond in 1641. 


Gaol Lane 


The lane is obviously named after the North Gaol, which stood at the North Gate Bridge. Gaol 
Lane evidently led from the jail along the southern side of the city wall, but it doesn’t seem to have 
led back as far as the western wall. (See entry for North Main Street, for further information). 


Archaeological Excavations 


A large-scale archaeological excavation was carried out in the general area of Gaol Lane in 1994. A 
succession of lanes was uncovered roughly in this position during the archaeological excavations at 
the North Gate (Hurley 1997). These lanes were associated with structures set close to or against the 
northern portion of the city wall. It is possible that Gaol Lane was on the line of these older lanes, but 
in later years it was obviously associated with the jail at the North Gate and lay immediately south of 
the structure. 


Gillman’s Lane 
now within Bishop Lucey Park, previously 23-24 South Main Street 


Carty’s 1726 map of Cork shows two lanes between 
Tuckey’s Lane and Christ Church Lane, but the lanes are 
partially obscured and seem to have been deliberately 
drawn over. Nonetheless, there was an intention to indi- 
cate two lanes roughly in the position of Wood’s Lane and 
Gillman’s Lane and this is the only 18"-century map to 
show any suggestion of a lane in the position of Gillman’. 


Edmond Sarsfield’s Lane 


The order of entries in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 











suggests that this lane was previously known as Edmond MacCarthy) shows two obscured lanes 


Sarsfield’s Lane (Simington 1942, 415, no 93). Edmond between Christ Church Lane and Tuckey Lane. 
These two lanes probably represent Wood’s 


Sarsfield owned property on the lane in 1641, but oa Gilman anes 


forfeited it to Lawrence Tangard in c. 1663. The property 
lot included a 3-storey house and a ‘kilne & Malte house’. 

The Sarsfield family was one of the principal merchant families in Cork City, particularly active in 
civic life from the mid-16" to the mid-17" century. Between 1542 and 1606 members of the family 
regularly held the office of mayor. In Ireland the surname, as “de Sharisfeld’, is first recorded in 1252, 
and the family was well-estabished in Co. Cork by 1300 (MacLysaght 1991, 146-7). 


Gillman’s Lane 


Although Gillman’s Lane wasn’t named on any published map, there are several documentary refer- 
ences to the lane name. In 1760, Gillman’s Lane was noted in a description of houses that were 
demolished on the north side of Tuckey’s Lane (now Tuckey Street) to facilitate the widening of 
the lane (Caulfield 1876, 731). The north wall of one of these houses is described as adjoining 
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‘Gillman’s Lane’. The religious returns for the parish of Christ Church in 1766 also list ‘Gillman’s 
Lane’, lying between Wood’s Lane and “Tuckey’s Lane’, providing us with further evidence for the 
location of the lane. 

There are occasional references to individuals named Gillman (or Gilman), but a direct association 
with this lane was not established. The 17°-century parish register for Christ Church lists several 
Gillmans — Steven Gillman, who died in 1644; his son, also Steven, who was married to Usly with 
whom he had at least two sons; and Henry Gillman and his wife, who registered the birth ofa 
daughter, Madlen, in 1646 (Hood 1998, 51, 32, 43, 37). Outside of the medieval city, the 1641 Depo- 
sitions record a John Gilman as living to the north-west of the city, in ‘Currisure, barony Barretts, 
within the county of the city of Cork’ (Canny 1993, 306, no. 131). Between 1779 and 1783, Herbert 
Gillman was recorded as a silversmith working in Cork City (Westropp 1926, 10), while in the early 
19" century the Gillmans seem to have been associated with the north suburbs of the city. For 
instance, in 1809 Edward Gillman was recorded as a cobbler on Blarney Street (West 1809-10, 12), 
while in 1824 Henry Gillman was a cotton manufacturer on Great William O’Brien Street and 
Sylvester Gillman was a leather seller on Shandon Street (Pigot 1824, 250-1). 

These references don’t provide a link between the Gillmans and the lane, but two entries in the 
mid-19"-century property valuation directly associate the surname with the area — John Gilman is 
listed as property manager of a house and yard at no. 18 Tuckey Street; and the Misses Gilman are 
listed as owning property at nos 24 and 25 South Main Street, which would have been directly south 
of the laneway (Griffith 1852, 47, 55). 

MacLysaght (1996, 110) explains that he included the surname Gillman in a book of Irish 
surnames to demonstrate ‘the extent to which an immigrant family [from one restricted area in west 
Cork] has multiplied’. The first member of the family arrived in Ireland in 1599, and by 1852 there 
were no less than 73 Gillman householders recorded in Griffith’s property valuation for Co. Cork — 
mostly in the barony of East and West Carbery (ibid.). MacLysaght also tells us that the surname is 
derived from Guillemin, a diminutive of the French form of William. 


Goold’s Lane (NE quarter) 


239-40 North Main Street 





The lane was first indicated on Rocque’s map of 1759 as a short, 
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lane. (See entry for Cornmarket Street, for further information on as 
$ Figure 41: Goold’s Lane, unnamed 
St Peter’s Market). 


on all known maps of the city, lay 
between Cockpit and Wisdom 
lanes. Its depiction here, on 
Rocque’s map of 1771, suggests 


, ; . i that it led into a yard behind a 
maps. There are several Gold’s or Goold’s lanes listed in the Survey building fronting onto North Main 


and Valuation (Simington 1942, e.g. lots 46—51, 87—91, 147-149), so Street. 
the identification of this lane was taken from Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, 
no. 27) interpretation of the survey. In 1641, one of the property lots on the lane was jointly owned 
by Michael Goold, Adam Copinger and John Mead, but the Bishop of Limerick had acquired it by c. 
1663 (Simington 1942, 425, no. 147).The other property listed on the lane had been owned by John 
Meade in 1641 (ibid. 426, no. 149). 

An entry in the Council Book from 1610 records a dispute over the ‘common lane leading to 
Gold’s Close, towards the King’s wall’ (Caulfield 1876, 16-7). There is no indication of where ‘Gold’s 


Goold’s Lane 


Goold’s Lane is indicated but not named on most of the 18"-century 
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Close’ might have been, but it is possible that it lay at the eastern end of Goold’s Lane.*? Although we 
can’t pinpoint the lane in question, the following extract from the same source is also interesting in 
the detail it provides on the nature of the lane. John Creaugh had built two stone houses, with 
thatched roofs, either side of a laneway. The middle door of the houses was placed directly over the 
line of the lane, as is the case in so many properties along North Main Street today. That door, 
presumably, gave access to John Creaugh’s back yards. The Corporation ordered that the laneway was 
to be reopened to the public and specifies the width of the lane. 


A Jury impannelled to inquire where the common lane leading to Gold’s close, towards the King’s 
walls of the City of Corck, hath been used, and whether the same common lane was stopt up, 
whereby his Maj’s. subjects cannot have egress nor ingress to the said walls, either single or with 
their carriages, and who did obstruct the same ... We find that the common lane leading to his 
Maj’s. walls hath been used, time beyond memory of man, where the middle door of the stone 
house builded by John Creaugh, dec., is placed, and so through directly between the said John’s 
both tatched messuages to the stairs on the said walls, and we find that the said John Creaughe 
hath obstructed and built upon the said lane, so as his Maj’s. subjects cannot have egresse or regresse 
between the said lane as they were accustomed. And we find that the said lane should be five feet 
from one end to another. (ibid. 16—17) 


An old English name, Gould or Goold (Gil) is derived from the word gold and is ‘intimately 
associated with Cork since mediaeval times’ (MacLysaght 1997, 133). According to MacLysaght the 
Goolds came to Dublin in 1226 and moved to Kilmallock before arriving in Cork. One of the most 
prominent members of the family was Philip Goold, who was Rector of Holy Trinity and founded 
Holy Trinity Chantry College in 1482 (see entry for Christ Church Lane). Other distinguished 
members of religious orders included Father John Goolde, Guardian of the Franciscan community at 
Cashel, who was a collaborator of the Four Masters and scribe of the Lives of the Saints in 1627; 
Father Richard Goold (fl. 1630), who was a professor of Theology in Spain; and Father Thomas 
Gould (1657—1734), a distinguished priest and writer (ibid.). 

The Cork Goolds came to prominence as merchants and owned a considerable amount of land in 
the county. The Goulds, or Goolds, feature prominently in the mayoral list for the city, occurring 30 
times between 1442 and 1640, a record only exceeded by the Galweys and the Skiddys. During the 
17% century, members of the family were active in military and political activities. 


Archaeological Excavations 


Traces of a laneway were uncovered during archaeological excavations at St Peter’s Market®® (Hurley 
1986) in 1985/86. C.J.E MacCarthy (1986) identified the remains as Goold’s Lane and recorded the 
following information: 


... In the early 18th century, the site [St Peter’s Market] would have been described as having 
Cockpit Lane to the north with Wisdom’s Lane to the south and lying between the Flags and the 
Potato Quay ... M. Mulcahy (1964) has made the following identification with the lane names of 
the year 1654: Wisdom’s Lane, then William Terry’s Lane; Cockpit Lane, then John Meade’s Lane. 
Gould’s Lane ran E/W between the above lanes and was extant in 1654 but was built over shortly 
afterwards. The Survey of 1654 records the then owners and the names of the forfeiting papist 
owners. At Gould’s Lane, Lot 147 was owned by the Rt. Rev. E. Worth, a former dean of Cork 
and later bishop of Killaloe ... 


59 On the other hand, an association between the Goolds and the Creaghs can be established from the Survey and Valu- 
ation on modern-day Hanover Street, where members of both families owned properties in 1641 (Simington 1942, 
406, nos 33, 35-8). 

60 See entry for Cornmarket Street for further information on St Peter’s Market. 
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Goold’s Lane (SE quarter) 


previously 42-43 South Main Street 





Goold’s Lane, in the south-east quarter of the city, was shown 
on all the 18"-century maps from John Carty’s 1726 map 
onwards. Initially, it was indicated as a straight lane leading 
three-quarters of the way back towards the Grand Parade 
waterway and quay. John Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) suggest 
that by that time it had been truncated and led less than 
halfway towards the quay — Connor’s (1774) and Murphy’s 
(1789) maps show a similar plan. Beauford (1801) was the last 
to depict a definite laneway in this position, although the 














Figure 42: Connor’s 1774 map shows the 
unnamed Goold’s Lane as a short lane 
south of Post Office Lane. The lane was Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates the surviving traces 


later incorporated into Lane’s Brewery. of the lane in the plan of the buildings that comprised the 


Southgate Brewery. 


Goold’s Lane 


Goold’s Lane is not named on any published map, but Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 2) identified it lying 
between Murragh’s Lane and Copinger’s Lane (Old Post Office Lane). The Survey and Valuation of 
property in c. 1663 identified only one property on the lane — a large ‘front slated house’, with a yard 
and a garden that extended to the city wall (Simington 1942, 412, no. 75). In 1663 the property was 
owned by John Moore, but previously it had been owned by David Goold, after whom the lane was 
named. (See Goold’s Lane NE quarter for information on the Goold family.) 


Lane’s South Gate Brewery 


Goold’s Lane seems to have been extant until the construction of a brewery on the site in the early 
19 century. The brewery complex occupied the whole of the area now known as the South Main 
Street City Carpark — a surface carpark bounded by Old Post Office Lane, to the north, and the 
Corporation Quay and River Lee, to the south. The main entrance to the brewery was off South 
Main Street and it probably incorporated the remaining traces of Goold’s Lane as indicated on the 
Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 

The brewery, which was the oldest brewing company in the city, was established in 1758 by 
Daniel Lane (Bielenberg 1991, 54). It was popularly known as the South Gate Brewery. Pigot’s direc- 
tory of 1824 lists the brewery at no. 43 South Main Street (Pigot 1824, 248), and a later directory lists 
the brewery offices at no. 42 South Main Street (Henry and Coghlan 1867, 116) — the main entrance 
to the brewery complex was actually between nos 42 and 43.The brewery produced beer for the 
local and international market — recent test-excavations at the site uncovered dozens of beer bottles 
marked Lane’s West India Beer (see Archaeological Excavations, below). In 1802 the brewery was refur- 
bished to accommodate an increased demand that peaked in the mid-1830s when the brewery was 
the second largest in Cork City (Bielenberg 1991, 54). By the end of the 19 century, however, busi- 
ness at Lane’s Brewery was in decline and the complex was purchased by the neighbouring Beamish 
and Crawford Brewery in 1901 (ibid.). The buildings were converted into a series of workshops and, 
later, a social club for employees of the Beamish and Crawford Brewery. The main brewery buildings 
were demolished in the 1950s, although some of the street-fronting houses stood into the 1970s. 
Today, the surviving remnants of the brewery buildings can be seen at the south-east edge of the City 
Carpark. 


Archaeological Excavations 


In 1999, prior to proposed redevelopment of the City Carpark area, archaeological test-trenching 
was carried out by Cork City Council’s archaeology office (Hurley 1999b). In two of the trenches 
the city wall was identified at a distance approximately 6m north of the modern quay wall. On the 
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south side of the city wall (towards the river), disturbed medieval deposits were mixed with waste 
from the old brewery, including bricks and rubble from the buildings, beer bottles (some marked 
Lane’s West India Beer) and plastic oil containers from a now defunct petrol station on the site. 
Beneath this disturbed layer, estuarine silt with charcoal and oyster shells was identified to a depth of 
about 2m below the modern surface. Geological trial bores taken across the site indicated that 
archaeological deposits occurred to a depth of at least 6m below the surface. 


Grand Parade 





On the early maps of Cork City, the line of the Grand Parade is shown as a 
waterway flowing from the south channel of the River Lee along the area of 
Daunt’s Square and on to the line of Cornmarket Street. At the far end of 
Cornmarket Street, the waterway joined the northern channel of the Lee. 
This water circuit is represented as being unbroken, with only one bridge 
crossing from the Castle Street quay to the Walkabout or Fort in the area of 
modern-day Paul’s Street. 

Most of the early maps indicate a marshy island to the east of the Grand 
Parade waterway, with an adjoining water channel on the line of modern-day 
Oliver Plunkett Street. Gradually this area was infilled and developed. The first 
indications of this development are on Thomas Phillips’ 1690 map, which 
indicates a marsh to the east of the channel, but with an unnamed, large 
rectangular area of solid ground between modern-day Patrick Street and 





Oliver Plunkett Street — Pratt named this feature Bowling Green.*! 

John Carty was the first to indicate a bridge crossing the Grand Parade 
waterway, from Tuckey Street to Dunscombs Marsh and George Street (now 
Oliver Plunkett Street). Although the bridge was not named on any of the 
18"-century maps, several documentary sources refer to it as Tuckey’ Bridge 





(see entry for Tuckey Street). Also by 1726 the waterway in the area of Daunt’s 
Square had been culverted. The Council Book for 11 October 1714 records an | i 
agreement to arch over, fill up and pave ‘the Channel from the Bridge Figure 43: By 1774 the 


[Daunt’s Bridge] to the Marsh [Dunscombe’s Marsh]...so far Southwards as stretch of the Grand 
Parade from Tuckey 


Mr. Christopher Tuckey’s houses ...’ (Caulfield 1876, 370). It is not clear Street to Daunt’s Square 











where Christopher Tuckey’s houses stood, but by 1750 the quayside immedi- had been formed. 


ately south of Daunt’s Bridge (modern-day Daunt’s Square) had become Connor's map shows 
the surviving waterway 


known as Tickey’s Quay (Smith’s map), so it is reasonable to assume that the cuth of Tuckey Street: 


houses stood in this vicinity. 

Smith’s map (1750) named the quays on the western side of the Grand Parade waterway: the quay 
from modern-day Washington Street to Tuckey Street was called Tuckeys Quay and that from Tuckey 
Street to the southern branch of the River Lee was called Post Office Quay. As the latter name indi- 
cates, the city’s old post office was at the southern end of the quay, roughly in the position of today’s 
ICC House on the Grand Parade.® 

When John Rocque visited and mapped the city in 1759, the waterway was still exposed, but 
some time between then and his revised map of 1771 much of the waterway was culverted, although 


61 The Bowling Green is only indicated on the late 17th- and early 18th-century maps — these were not drawn to scale 
and are not detailed enough to pin-point the exact position of the green. Today, its existence is recalled by Bowling 
Green Street, on the western side of Patrick’s Street, between Faulkner’s Lane and William Street. The position of this 
street, first indicated and named by John Carty in 1726, suggests that the Bowling Green was in the modern-day area 
between Winthrop Street and Cook Street. The Bowling Green ‘had been left to the use of the corporation by 
covenant from Michale Gallwey’ (McCarthy 2001, 42). 

62 This was the second post office in the city — an earlier post office was in the area where the Courthouse stands today 
on Washington Street. 
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the northern portion was still known as Tickey’s Quay. Either side of Georges Street (now Oliver Plun- 
kett Street) the layout that we know today had been established. 


Dunscombe’s Marsh 


Dunscombe’s Marsh was the area to the east of modern-day Grand Parade, between the South Mall 
and Patrick’s Street. It was originally known as the King’s Marsh (Tuckey 1980, 106), but was renamed 
for the Dunscombe family in the late 17-century (Lunham 1904b, 128). The family was prominent 
in Cork’s civic and mercantile life from the 17 century, when Noblett Dunscombe (1628-1695) was 
mayor of Cork in 1665. MacCarthy (1985, 195) records that Noblett ‘received a number of develop- 
ment leases, at trifling rents for long periods, from the Corporation’. This area was around 
modern-day Pope’s Quay, part of the north-east marsh and the north side of Patrick Street. The 
largest piece of land granted to him was the area of the ‘Great Marsh’, otherwise known as the ‘East 
Marsh’, and later as ‘Dunscombe’s Marsh’ (Lunham 1904b, 128). Although the marshes had been 
leased from the Corporation from the 1670s, they weren’t developed until the early decades of the 
18" century. Noblett’s son, William, seems to have been responsible for much of their development. 
William also built the stone bridge that became known as Tuckey’s Bridge (ibid.). By 1726 the main 
street layout, as shown on Carty’s map, to the east of the Grand Parade waterway looked much as it 
is today. Carty’s map still refers to the quay on the east side of the Grand Parade as Dunscombs Marsh, 
but the name had been dropped from the maps by 1774 (Connor). 

The 1656 census records Noblett Dunscombe as residing in Shandon parish (McCarthy 2000, 
46). By the mid-18" century the middle-class of Cork had begun to move out of the city and onto 
country estates. The Dunscombe’s were one of one the most prominent of these, and their residence 
was at Mount Desert, north-west of the city (Pigot 1824, 243). 


Post Office Quay 


Carty (1726) showed but didn’t name this quay along the south-western side of the Grand Parade 
waterway. Smith (1750) first named it on a map and indicated a structure at the southern end of the 
quay that presumably represents the post office. Rocque’s 1759 map identifies the structure as The 
Post Office, revised to Old Post Office on the 1771 edition. In the early 19™ century the site of the old 
post office housed Dalys Club (e.g. Holt’s map of 1832), later known as the Cork Club House. (See also 
entry for Old Post Office Lane, south-east quarter.) 


Tuckey’s Quay 


John Carty indicated but didn’t name Tuckey’s Quay along the north-western side of the Grand 
Parade waterway. It led from Post Office Quay, at the junction with Tuckey’s Bridge, to Daunt’s 
Bridge. Smith first identified the quay as Tuckeys Key on his 1750 map, and Rocque (1771) retained 
the name even after the adjacent waterway had been culverted. Connor’s 1774 map identifies the full 
western length of what was to become the Grand Parade as Tickeys Quay. 

Nicholas Fitton, a founder operating on Tuckey’s Quay in the 18" century, is recorded as having 
made ‘all kinds of brass and copper work’ (Collins 1957, 96). O Mahony (1997, 3) gives us further 
information on the same Nicholas Fitton, indicating that his foundry was actually on Farrington’s 
Lane, which led from South Main Street to Tuckey’s Quay (see entry for Farrington’s Lane). 


The Mall 


The east quayside of the Grand Parade waterway was originally known as The Mall and was first 
identified on a map by Smith (1750). By this time the precursor to the modern South Mall had been 
laid out as a quay leading east from the Grand Parade waterway. This was also identified by Smith as 
The Mall, but Rocque (1759) referred to it as The South Mall. Rocque was also the first to indicate a 
bridge over the South Mall waterway leading from Cork Street (later corrected to Cook Street) to a 
strip of developed land north of Dunbar’s Marsh (later Morrison’s Island). By 1774 (Connor’s map) 
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Morrison’s Island was fully developed and a second bridge had been constructed linking Princes 
Street to the island and on to Parliament Bridge. Dan Murphy’s map of 1789 indicates that the Cook 
Street bridge no longer existed, but that a replacement had been built at the south end of Pembroke 
Street leading to what had then become known as Lawtons Quay. Beauford’s map of 1801 shows the 
initial infilling of the South Mall waterway, which began with the west end, from Princes Street to 
the Grand Parade. By 1832 (Holt’s map) the full length of the waterway had been covered. 

Writing in 1750, Smith (1815, 399) was very disparaging about “The Mall’, which he described as 
being ‘ill paved’ and with ‘little to recommend it’. He added that it was ‘well frequented’ and on 
public days ‘well filled with the beau monde of the city’. Similarly, in 1778 Thomas Campbell 
described the Mall as being ‘no more than a very ill-paved quay upon one of their canals with a row 
of trees on one side, and houses on the other’ (Campbell 1993, 163). 


Grand Parade 


The Grand Parade water channel remained open from the south branch of the River Lee as far as 
Tuckey’s Street until sometime between 1774 and 1789, when Dan Murphy indicated a fully paved 
street and named the Grand Parade for the first time on a map. The name had previously been 
recorded, in 1785, with reference to houses ‘fronting the Mall or Grand Parade’ (Caulfield 1876, 996), 
and in the 1787 trade directory (Lucas 1967). The latter lists 65 traders operating on the street, 
including David Aikenhead, an apothecary, whose address is given as ‘Grand Parade, Daunts Bridge’. 
The up-market nature of the street is evidenced by no less than seven attorneys, six grocers, nine 
haberdashers, seven milliners, five perfumers, a silk merchant’s and a jewellers. Several prominent 
Cork families of the period are represented, such as the Allens, Crawfords and Daunts. Mary and 
Thomas Kift, whose family is recalled by the extant Kift’s Lane, are listed as a haberdasher and a 
merchant, respectively. 

By 1824, the number of premises on the Grand Parade had risen to 93, but with a similar range 
of trades. The most striking difference is the increase in the number of public houses — the 1787 
directory lists only a single wine merchant, but six vintners are listed in 1824 (Lucas 1967, 145; Pigot 
1824, 255-6). 
Tuckey’s Bridge 
The bridge indicated by Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) leading from the east end of Tuckeys Lane to 
Duncombs Marsh, although not named on the maps, was known as Dunscombe’s or Tuckey’s Bridge 
(MacCarthy 1985, 195). The bridge was built by William Dunscombe in 1699 (Tuckey 1980, 122), 
but was demolished when the northern end of the Grand Parade was formed some time between 
1760 and 1771. Rocque’s map of 1759 depicts the bridge spanning the water channel, and there are 
references in the Council Book to Tuckey’s Bridge until about 1760. Rocque’s revised map of 1771 
indicates that the watercourse north of the bridge had been infilled to form The Mall. Today the 
Berwick Fountain, designed by John Benson and built in 1861, marks the site of the bridge. 


Equestrian Statue of King George II 


In the 1760s a monument to King George II was erected on Tuckey’s Bridge, but was removed to the 
south of the street when the full length of the Grand Parade was laid out later in the century. The 
monument was known as the ‘Coppal Buidhe’ (M.H. 1942, 123), and for a time it lent its name to the 
street name in Irish — Shráid an Chapaill Bhuí (Ó Coigligh 1998, 42). Various entries in the Council 
Book record the erection of “His Majestie’s Equestrian Statue ... at the South side of Tuckey’s Bridge’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 731). In 1760 an advertisement in the Cork Evening Post of 11 August invited 
subscriptions for the execution of the statue (Day 1904, 280). On 13 October of the same year an 
announcement in The Corke Journal informed the readers that the statue was made by ‘Mr. Van Most 
[Nost or Oss]’ and was on view at the cellars of Messrs. Lawton and Carleton (Collins 1965, 70). An 
earlier entry in the same newspaper announced the plans of ‘Mr Van Nost’, the ‘celebrated statuary’, 
to erect a statue of the King in Dublin (Collins 1958, 96).The Corporation decided that it should ‘be 
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erected in the centre of Tuckey’s Bridge, instead of the South side, and that the Committee enlarge 
said Bridge for carriages to pass on each side of the statue’ (Caulfield 1876, 738). 

By 1808, the statue was ‘in danger of falling’ and an order was made to remove it to the south end 
of the Grand Parade (O’Shea — undated manuscript in Cork City Library, p. 320). There is a local 
tradition that the statue lies in the mud of the River Lee, having been dumped there in the mid-19% 
century. Fitzgerald (1896a, 168-9) relates the tale in the following manner: 


Berwick fountain is the exact site of Tuckey’s Bridge, which spanned a canal at that place, and on 
which the equestrian statue of George II was first erected. Smith in his Complete Irish Traveller 
(1784) says, “The statue is of bronze, I think, and executed by a Dublin artist.” He did not test it 
with a knife, or he would have found it was very bad lead and not bronze, and was modelled and 
cast by a Dutch artist, Van Oss, in Kift’s Lane ... Someone had a dreadful dream about it on the 3rd 
March, 1862, when the statue was in the railed space near the City Club. Some goblins seemed to 
come and fix a hawser round horse and rider, then take the hawser in a boat to the quay at the 
other side of the river, after which there came a long pull and a strong pull, and a heavy splash in 
the river. Dream or otherwise, that equestrian statue no longer formed an ornament to Cork City. 


The limestone plinth on which the statue stood is now in the Cork Public Museum. The inscrip- 
tion on the plinth commemorates the erection of the statues by the Citizens of Cork in honour of 


King George II. 


Grattan Street 
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Figure 44: Grattan Street, parallel to North Main 
Street, is shown on Connor’s |774 map as a 
partially culverted waterway. 


The waterway that is now culverted beneath Grattan 
Street is depicted on all the 16" and 17"-century maps 
of Cork City. It once flowed freely along the line of 
Grattan Street, continuing south along the line of 
Hanover Place and Wandesford Street, where it joined 
the southern branch of the River Lee. To the west, all 
the 17"-century maps show a series of marshy islands. 

The first indications of culverting and the develop- 
ment of a quayside occur on John Carty’s map (1726). 
Smith (1750) indicated bridges crossing the waterway 
at seven points — at the west end of Phillips’ Lane, 
Skiddy’s Castle Lane, Adelaide Street, Morley’s, Pike’s, 
St Peter’s Church and Broad lanes. Rocque (1759) 
similarly indicated crossing points, but by this time the 
southern portion of the waterway had been culverted 
(from the west end of Broad Lane south to Mill Street). 
By 1789 (Murphy) the full length of the street had 
been established and was named Grattan Street. 


Hammond's Quay and Marsh 


By at least the early 18 century the area to the west of 
the medieval city was known as Hammond’s Marsh. 
Prior to that, the area seems to have been simply 
referred to as marshland. The following entry from the 
Council Book describes the area in 1612: 


It was agreed by the Mayor, &c., that a lease of 31 
years be given unto Philip Goold fz Garrett, of Corkc, 
mercht., of the little moor or meadow on the north 
side of the Pigeon House, lieing on the west side of 
the walls of the City of Corck in length, from the 
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ditch next the said wall on the east to the river Lee on the west, and in breadth from the old water 
course running to Droup’s mill next by north the Pigeon House on the south to the water course 
dividing the said moore from the north moor called Mone ... and Philip shall not prejudice his 
Maji*s. Walls of said City under colour of the said lease. (Caulfield 1876, 32-3) 


The reference to the ‘Pigeon House’ is interesting because on several of the early maps of the city 
an unnamed tower-like structure is depicted on the marsh to the west of the city. One of the maps in 
the Hardiman Atlas (c. 1585—1600), in particular, seems to fit the above description, and the little 
structure indicated on the marsh west of the Liberty Street waterway can be interpreted as the 
Pigeon House. A second map from the same collection (Hardiman map 1602) identifies a similar 
structure, named the Pigeon house, outside the walled city to the north. 

Hammond’s Marsh was gradually infilled and built over, but its marshy origins were betrayed 
throughout the 18" century. An entry for the year 1767 in the Egerton Manuscript (British Museum) 
tells how Hammon’s Marsh was covered with water and flooded the main street to the Exchange 
(Day 1893b, 460). Similarly, in 1789 ‘an inconceivable torrent’ of water from the River Lee flooded 
the marsh area making its way onto the main streets. Despite frequent flooding, by the mid-18" 
century the marsh was developing as a residential and trading area. In the marsh, for instance, Albert 
Curry had a shop at the Sign of the Three Nuns® — next door, John Hearn had a linen-drapers at the 
Sign of the Roll of Holland (MacCarthy 1985, 197) and, in 1760, Isaac Mee sold ‘dye stuffs’ at the 
Phoenix Head (R.D. 1904, 173). From the early 18" century Hammond’s Marsh was associated with 
the production and sale of cloth — the area being convenient for traders coming from West Cork and 
Kerry (Bielenberg 1991,13). 

Also during the 18" century, a bowling green, described in 1750 by Smith (1815, 399) as a ‘large 
pleasant’ green, planted with trees, had been laid out as a replacement for an earlier bowling green 
south of modern-day Patrick’s Street — (see Pratt’s pre-1714 map of Cork). A miscellaneous refer- 
ence from 1777 refers to White’s Bowling Green (Tuckey 1980, 176), and the White family’s association 
with the area continued into the 19" century when Benjamin White was recorded as a merchant on 
Jones’ Square (West 1809-10, 24). Jones’ Square, today part of Model Street, was built just north of the 
area of the bowling green. 

An Assembly-House is depicted on Smith’s 1750 maps at the south-eastern corner of the bowling 
green, and is subsequently indicated on Connor’s 1774 and Beauford’s 1801 maps. Beauford (1801) 
identified the Assembly House as a Methodests Meeting House. Further west, the Mayoralty House, 
which became known as the Mansion House and is now part of the Mercy Hospital, was built in 
1767. According to Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 149) for August 1767, the structure was designed by 
Davis Dukart and built by Charles Sweeney and Edmond Flaherty. 

Most of the houses in this area were built in the 18 century for merchants and ‘the better-off 
citizens moving out from the old walled city’ (McCarthy 1995, 87). The houses were mainly four- 
storey or four-storey over basement, and accommodated on average one family per room, or as many 
as sixty people per house. The overcrowding was such that by the 1930s an estimated 30,000 people 
lived in the area of the Marsh (ibid.).A protracted programme of re-housing gradually saw the popu- 
lation fall to about 1,000 by the mid-1960s (ibid. 90). Today, the area immediately west of Grattan 
Street is still referred to as “The Marsh’. 

The water channel between the western marsh and the medieval city is shown on most of the 
18"-century maps with a quayside known as Hammonds Quay. John Carty’s map of 1726 shows the 
early development of the quaysides, but doesn’t name any of the features. Smith’s 1750 maps name 
Hammand’s Key, or Hammond’s Quay, as the northern third of the waterway — the waterway is open 
but crossed by bridges at six points along its length. The only other feature named is at the western 


63 There is an earlier reference to The Signe of Ye Three Tunns, on nearby Goold’s Lane, recorded in the Survey and Valu- 
ation (Simington 1942, 408, no. 46). A ‘Tunn’ was a vat used in the brewing process. On the other hand, MacCarthy 
(1985, 196) reproduces an engraving of three nuns, suggesting that these were two separate premises. 
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end of Broad Lane — The new Inn is identified on Hammond’s Marsh. The ‘new inn’ is also mentioned 
in a 1756 advertisement for a ‘private Academy ... at Mr. Smith’s next door to the Farrier’s forge, near 
the New Inn in Hammond’s Marsh’ (Collins 1964a, 56). The bridges, including Hammond’s Bridge 
opposite Peter’s burial ground, were probably wooden, but there is no direct evidence for this. On the 
west side of the water channel, in line with Broad Lane, Rocque (1759-1773) and Connor (1774) 
identified the adjoining street as Broad Street. By this time the waterway had been partially culverted 
from Liberty Street (named as Mill Street) to just north of the Quakers’ Meeting House — the 
northern section was still an open waterway with quaysides. Connor didn’t name the quays, but he 
named a terrace fronting onto the north-western quay as Shuttle Row. Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 
164) for October 1772 recounts the sad tale of Lewis Leary, who ‘returning about eight o’clock to his 
lodgings opposite Shuttle-row, Hammond’s-marsh, having missed the little bridge in consequence of 
the darkness of the night, he fell into the channel and was drowned’. A similar event, but with a 
happier ending, is recorded for 1775, when a woman ‘fell over the quay at the end of Skiddy’s castle 
lane, but by timely assistance was saved’ (ibid. 172). 

According to Cooke (1999, 134) the Grattan Street quay was arched over in 1778, and Fitzgerald 
(1896b, 489) records that the adjoining waterway through Nile Street (Fenn’s Quay) was culverted 
in 1798. Beauford’s 1801 map shows the waterway completely culverted and names the street as 
Duncans St. 


Curry’s Quay 


MacCarthy (1985, 197) records that Curry’s Quay was situated ‘facing the lower end of Fishamble 
Lane’. This places it at the southern end of Grattan Street, probably in the area bounded by Wash- 
ington Street and Fenn’s Quay, but it is not marked on any of the published maps. MacCarthy 
probably takes the location from an advertisement in The Corke Journal of 11 March 1754 for a 
‘dwelling house at lower end of Fishamble Lane, facing Currys Quay’ (Collins 1957, 99). Collins 
suggests that Curry’s Quay was ‘one of the little quays now built over near Liberty Street’ (ibid.). 

The Curry family ran a textile manufacturing business in the Shandon area, and the 1787 trade 
directory records Patrick Curry, a grocer, at no. 16 Grattan Street (Lucas 1967, 141).The name may 
have been an informal name for the quay in the mid-18" century, probably named after the already 
mentioned Albert Curry, who had a shop in the marsh during the mid-18" century (MacCarthy 
1985, 197). 


Grattan Street®*/Duncan Street 


The 1787 trade directory lists the street as “Grattan Street’ and it was first identified as such on Dan 
Murphy’s map of 1789. The street name commemorates Henry Grattan (1746-1820), one of the 
most prominent of the 18"-century Irish patriots and a campaigner for Catholic emancipation. The 
freedom of the city was conferred on Grattan in 1787 and the street was named in his honour (O 
Coigligh 1998, 43). In 1798, however, the name was changed to Duncan Street, in honour of Lord 
Viscount Duncan, who also received the freedom of the city that year (Fitzgerald 1896b, 490; O 
Coigligh 1998, 44). It appears as Duncan Street on Beauford’s 1801 map, although the name was 
reportedly changed back to Grattan Street in 1806 by Sheriff Cooper Penrose (Windele 1910, 25). 
Despite this reversion, Pigot’s directory (1824), the Post Office Directory for 1842 and Griffith’s prop- 
erty valuation (1852) all list it as ‘Duncan Street’. The 1869 Ordnance Survey map and subsequent 
maps reinstated the original name, Grattan Street. 

The trade directory for 1787 lists 36 trading premises on Grattan Street. The trades included 
cabinet makers, grocers, linen drapers, chocolate manufacturers and a playing-card maker (Lucas 
1967, 137-51, 153-5). The traders included Patrick Curry, at no. 16 Grattan Street, whose family 
lent its name to Curry’s Quay (see above), and John Penrose, a timber merchant (see entry for 


64 Ó Coigligh (1998, 43) translates Grattan Street as ‘Sráid Mhig Reachtain’. 
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Penrose Lane). In 1809 only 16 traders were listed on what was then known as ‘Duncan Street’ (West 
1809-10, 11, 14, 16, 18, 20-4). A full complement of traders was again listed in 1824, when Pigot’s 
directory recorded 45 businesses on what was still called Duncan Street. The wide range of trades 
now included an accountant, an artist, three bakers, a butter merchant, eight cabinet makers and two 
cobblers (Pigot 1824, 246-56). The Cork Public Library and Reading Room, at the Minerva 
Rooms, opened at no. 10 Duncan Street in 1819 (ibid. 241). MacCarthy (1987, 135) records that an 
Elizabethan chimney-piece from the same address has been in the possession of the Franciscans on 
Liberty Street since 1957. 

The Post Office Directory for 1842 lists eight premises on ‘Duncan Street’, including a ‘fishing tackle 
and wire work manufacturer’, a tailor, a dyer, a school, a pawnbroker and three cabinet-makers. In the 
mid-19" century there were 68 properties on the street, and the 67 premises listed in the early 20% 
century included a boot factory, coal stores, wine works, an undertaker, blacksmiths and a fire station 
(where the Share buildings are now). 


Hanover Street 
84-85 South Main Street 


Until the late 17% century the western-most line of Hanover Street lay outside the city wall and 
formed the banks of the River Lee against a marshy island. The eastern portion of the modern-day 
street, within the area of the wall, was a lane known as Watergate Lane. Several lanes are indicated in 
this area on the late 16% and early 17™-century maps (e.g. Hardiman Atlas maps, c. 1585-1600 and 
1602; Speed 1610), but it is not possible to positively identify them. Phillips’ map of 1685 is the first 
to clearly indicate a lane in the position of Watergate Lane. The thoroughfare is shown as leading to 
a triangular piece of land at the bend in the river. Pratt’s map (pre-1714) shows the same arrangement 
as Phillips’. The triangular patch of land was developed and extended by 1726 (Carty’s map). At some 
time between 1685 and 1726 the Hanover Place/Wandesford Street waterway was culverted and 
Watergate Lane was extended west to form Hanover Street. The lane was connected, via a north- 
south laneway (Cross Street), to Mill Street/Fishamble Lane (modern-day Liberty Street). 

Both Watergate Lane and Hanover Street are named on the earliest 18"-century map of the city. 
John Carty (1726) identified the east end of modern-day Hanover Street, from South Main Street to 
the junction with Clothier’s Lane (modern name — Courthouse Street) as Watergate Lane, and the 
west portion of the modern-day street as Hanover Street. Smith (1750), Rocque (1759-1773) and 
Connor (1774) indicated that Hanover Street extended east to the junction with Cross Lane 
(modern-day Cross Street). Beauford (1801) was the last to name Watergate Lane, and thereafter the 
full length is named Hanover Street. 





At the west end of Hanover Street, 
Murphys 1789 map shows Clarke’s 
Bridge for the first time, at the southern 
end of what he calls Chathers Lane 
(previously Cloathiers Lane) across the ea “ie EP 
river to Clarkes Quay (also known as =H- ; i P Picu Ria = z 
Clarks Marsh). Beauford’s map (1801) ko du Te ma P e E 
was the first to name the bridge, as Figure 45: Rocque’s 1773 map shows Hanover Street leading east 
Wandesfords Bridge, and Holt (1832) t° Watergate Lane. 
named it Clarkes Br. 











New Street 


From a list compiled from the 17*-century Survey and Valuation, Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 64) iden- 
tified Watergate Lane as having been known as Galway’s Lane. The identification was based on the 
sequence of entries in the survey, but the first six pages of the manuscript did not survive and we 
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don’t know how many lanes were listed in those pages. Mulcahy doesn’t seem to have been aware of 
this and allocated lane names as though the full list had survived. Taking this into consideration, 
Watergate Lane is more likely to have been known as New Street. Two entries in the survey seem to 
support this — John Nuton was tenant ofa ‘front house next the Water gate’ on “New Streete West 
side’ and Nathaniell Bullock occupied a ‘front house neere the water gate and Citty walls’ on ‘New 
Street North side’ (Simington 1942, 406, nos 36, 40). Both references suggest the lane led towards the 
watergate, that is, in the position of what became known as Watergate Lane. Co-incidentally, a George 
Waters owned Bullock’s property in 1641 (ibid. no. 40), but the later name for the lane is more likely 
to relate to the gate rather than to George Waters. 


Watergate Lane 


The lane had acquired the name Watergate Lane by at least 1726 (Carty), at which time the city wall 
had been breached and the laneway extended west as Hanover Street. MacCarthy (1995, 173) provided 
the following information about Watergate Lane: 


“The west gate of the said City of Cork” is referred to in an indenture from Wright to Pike, 1696, 
reciting an earlier indenture to Wright in 1682. A clearer reference occurs in a document of 1755 
(Rogers to Craggs) ... the lands on the west marsh without the Water Gate of the City of Corke. 
The gate was situated at the southern end of the city’s west wall to which access from the Sabhrann 
was by the ford of Beallaghkilly (now the site of Clarke’s (or Wandesford) Bridge), ie. the ford of 
the church; the Dominican Priory was nearby. 


From here a traveller would enter the south-west corner of Cork. The gate was sited near the 
present No. 20 in Hanover Street, which was known as Water Gate Lane until about 1814 ... 
Smith’s Cork (1893 ed p 368) notes: “The Water Gate was defended by a small old castle ...” 


In 1667 a patent recorded that there was a house over the Water Gate and city wall (Records of 
Ireland (1825) pp 89-90, item 45). This gate is shown in John Speede’s map 1610, and in other 
maps of old Cork. Was this a gateway of the medieval city or was it of post-medieval construction? 
If medieval, the reference to gateway privileges, accorded to the nearby Dominican priory, could 
possible refer to this gateway. 


In an Inspeximus (certified copy) of 1318 ... there is a reference to the gate “which is in the wall 
of the City of Cork near the house of the Friars Preachers”. It was ordered that in time of peace 
“the said Friars and other lawful men shall have free ingress and regress of the same” (Cat. Pat. 
Rolls Edw. II, p 210). 


The above references are confusing because the ‘gate’ shown on John Speed’s map is actually at the 
west end of Liberty Street and not, as MacCarthy suggests, at the west end of Hanover Street. The 
Liberty Street gate, however, is not defended by a mural tower and is more likely to have been an 
outlet (or an inlet) for the millstream that powered Droup’s Mill. In addition, Speed’s map shows no 
bridge linking the west end of Hanover Street to the western marsh (further north, at the end of St 
Peter’s Lane and Hoare’s Lane, bridge are shown leading from the city to the west marsh). After 
Speed’s map of 1610, Phillips’ 1685 map is the next to show any additional features in this area. 
Although sparce, his map indicates a triangular piece of dry land at the west end of Hanover Street. 
This suggests that the wall was broken through sometime between 1610 and 1685, presumably to 
allow access to the water. Certainly by c. 1663 there was a ‘water gate’ in this area of the city — several 
entries in the Survey and Valuation refer to houses next to or near the ‘water gate’ (Simington 1942, 
406, nos 36, 40). In addition, another entry refers to a nearby plot of land leading to the ‘Slipe’ (ibid. 
no. 39), possibly a slipway associated with the watergate. In 1733 Huleatt’s survey of the city wall 
recorded ‘Watergate’ as being 18ft 4in. (c. 5.6m) in width (Holland 1917, 203), but it’s not clear 
whether there was a surviving structure in place or whether this measurement refers to the width of 
Hanover Street. The survey records that the section of city wall from Watergate Lane to Fishamble 
Lane (Liberty Street) had been ‘all built over within and without’ (ibid.). Holland added that 
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“Watergate Lane was the old name of Hanover Street ... The measurement from Watergate to 
Fishamble Lane was, approximately, 340ft’. The name changed to Hanover Street after the city wall 
was demolished. Cooke and Scanlon (1988, 8) stated that substantial fragments of the wall still exist 
within no. 20 Hanover Street. 


Hanover Street 


During the 18 and 19" centuries, Hanover Street was a busy residential and industrial area. The 
trade directory for 1787 lists a variety of occupations including grocers, merchants, an architect, 
auctioneers, a ‘master builder’, a “wax chandler & perfumer’, a ‘musical instrument maker’ and a 
‘thread & lace manufacturer’. One the traders listed on the lane was a Mr John Hawkes, a chandler, 
at whose premises in 1800 a ‘most alarming fire’ was recorded (Tuckey 1980, 216). 

There was a similar range of trades on the street in 1824, and the association with the glass 
industry was maintained by Daniel Foley & Co., flint-glass manufacturers at no. 16 Hanover Street, 
and John Ingram, a ‘glass, china and earthenware dealer’ at no. 52 (Pigot 1824, 250). 


Fish Market 


John Carty’s map (1726) shows a weir on the bend of the river at the west end of Hanover Street, and 
Rocque’s 1759 map identifies a Fish Market nearby. The Council Book for 1756 records the acquisition 
of this market as follows: 


Mr Mayor, Ald. Wrixon and Busteed, three of the committee appointed to report a property place 
for a new Fish Market, report that Ald. Reily has a very convenient piece of ground to set at the 
lower end of Hanover Street, containing in front 45 feet, and extending to the South Channel, and 
that Ald. Reily will set same to the Corporation for 900 years, at such yearly rent as three or four 
gentlemen shall say same to be worth, ordered, that the ground be taken to erect a Fish Market, at 
such rent as Ald. Atkins, and Owgan, and two gentlemen appointed by the C.D.H. shall agree to. 
(Caulfield 1876, 695) 


Alderman Reily, referred to in the above entry, is also identified on Rocque’s 1759 map as owner 
of land west of the Fish Market at Reily’s Square. An advertisement in The Corke Journal of 7 January 
1760 announced that Alderman Reilly was selling ‘salmon cured in the New Castle manner’ and 
claimed that it would ‘keep for twelve months, and stand the West Indies without tasting salty ...’ 
(Collins 1965, 69). Another entry in the newspaper of 28 September 1758 announced that ‘Elizabeth 
Lane, widow of Abraham Lane,®* Brewer, will continue brewing and distilling in the house at 
Hanover Street near the New Fishambles’ (ibid., 67). 


Post Office 


John Rocque’s revised map (1773) identifies a New Post Office at the junction of Hanover Street, 
Watergate Lane and Cross Lane. This was evidently the third post office in the city — earlier post 
offices stood in the area of the Courthouse and on the Grand Parade. In 1739 the Corporation 
complained that ‘the place the Post Office is now kept in is greatly inconvenient ... [being] some 
distance from the Exchange, at the end of a quay [Post Office Quay] where people in the night may 
be in great hazard’ (Caulfield 1876, 588). Rocque’s map of 1759 identified the post office in the posi- 
tion of modern-day ICC House on the Grand Parade, suggesting that the complaint did not lead to 
any immediate action on its location. However, sometime between 1759 and 1773 the post office was 
transferred to the premises on Hanover Street. 


Cork Glasshouse Company 
(see entry for Bridges’ Lane) 


65 Foley’s company also occupied premises at the site of Harte’s Timberyard on Wandesford Quay (Pettit 1982, 76). 
66 An Elizabeth Lane is later listed in the trade directory (1787) as having been a grocer at the North Gate and Abraham 
Lane and Sons are listed as ‘army clothiers’ on Blarney Lane (Lucas 1967, 146). 
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Hive Iron Works 


The most significant 19"-century industry on Hanover Street was the Hive Iron Works, established 
by Thomas Addison Barnes and James Atkinson in 1810/11 (Bielenberg 1991, 96; Rynne 1993, 93). 
The works became the main foundry in the city, producing agricultural equipment, pumps and 
household goods (Bielenberg 1991, 96). In 1813 the company took on two new partners — 
McSwiney and Perrot, and the latter took control of the factory in the 1830s (ibid.). The company 
developed and thrived into the 20" century, and many of their products can still be seen throughout 
the city — railings, gates, manhole covers, quayside bollards, etc. (ibid. 98). Part of the complex survives 
today next to the Social Security Office, and the works’ retail warehouse, built in 1829, survives at the 
western end of Washington Street (Rynne 1993, 93). 


Archaeological Excavations 


In 1996 an archaeological excavation at the junction of Hanover Street and South Main Street 
uncovered the remains of two sill-beam houses, dated to the mid-12" century, and an earlier post- 
and-wattle structure (Cleary 1997b).°” The excavation also produced mid-late 12"-century pottery, 
artefacts such as a copper-alloy balance, a pair of scale pans, an iron barrel padlock key and arrow- 
head, and various animal bones, including cattle, pig, sheep, bird and fish. The analysis of cat bones 
from the site indicated that most of the animals had been killed when they were about one year old 
— probably slaughtered for their fur (McCarthy 1997). 


Hawkins’ Lane 
51-52 North Main Street 





Hawkins’ Lane was first depicted on Carty’s map (1726) and was 
identified as Hawkins Lane by Rocque (1759-1773), Connor 
(1774), probably Murphy (1789) and Beauford (1801). The 
Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates the remaining traces of 
the western end of the lane. By this stage, the entrance from North 
Main Street appears to have been blocked and the Clothes Market, 
later known as the Bazaar, was built over the eastern portion. 











Figure 46: Connor’s map shows . 
Hawkins Lane leading towards the Today a short stretch of the laneway survives between 51 and 
Cornmarket. 52 North Main Street, but it is no longer indicated on the maps. 


James Lumbard’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 23) identified Hawkins’ Lane as having been known as James Lombard’s 
Lane, or, as the Survey and Valuation spells it, James Lumbards Lane (Simington 1942, 422-3). The 
eponymous Lumbard owned most of the property listed on the lane, in 1641, and while John White, 
William Champion and the Bishop of Cork are listed as possessors in c. 1663, the property was subse- 
quently restored to Lumbard. 

The Lumbards, or Lombards, were one of the prominent merchant families in medieval Cork. 
This lane seems to have taken its name from an individual who held the office of mayor in 1645. An 
earlier Lumbard, John, was mayor in 1380 and again in 1389.The name indicates a person from 
Lombardy, and MacLysaght (1996, 147-8) tells us that the Lumbard family ‘was fully established in 
the Cork barony of Muskerry’ by the mid-14" century. Unlike many of their contemporaries, the 
surname, as Lombard, is still relatively common in Cork today. A measure of their survival is a healthy 
representation in the telephone directory for the county — there are 51 entries, although only 11 are 
listed within the city boundaries. 


67 Further information on this site will be published by Cleary forthcoming. 
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Hawkins’ Lane 


The most likely source of this name is John Hawkins (or a member of his family) who was mayor of 
Cork in 1672 and may well be the same man identified as a ‘saddler’ between 1657 and 1702 
(Westropp 1926, 12). The mid-17°-century Survey and Valuation records a saddler, John Hawkins, 
who held two 2-storey houses in nearby Dominick Tirry’s Lane (now Portney’s Lane) (Simington 
1942, 424, no. 140). The survey also lists a Joseph Hawkins as owner of property on the opposite side 
of North Main Street, on William Creagh’s Lane (see Fuller’s Lane) and Greate Lane (later Broad 
Lane) (ibid. 433-4, nos. 171, 180). A third Hawkins, Edward, is listed in the survey as holding prop- 
erty further north on Patrick Roch’s Lane (Sparks Entry) (ibid. 430). 

Around the same time the parish register for Christ Church records several Hawkins living in the 
city, three of whom are probably the men listed in the mid-17"-century survey mentioned above. In 
1645 a John and Elizabeth Hawkens baptised their daughter Jaene (Hood 1998, 35). This might be 
the same John Hawkins who was mayor in 1672. In February 1656 Joseph and Margret Hakins are 
recorded as having their daughter Margaret baptised, and they registered the birth of their son Joseph 
in 1658 (ibid., 49, 75). The same couple apparently had another daughter, Jaene, in 1660 (ibid. 82). 
Joseph senior is probably the same man recorded in the survey as occupying property on Broad Lane 
(Simington 1942, 434, no. 180). The third Hawkins from the survey, Edward, and his wife, Alice, 
baptised a daughter in April 1661, a second daughter in 1664 and a third in 1666 (Hood 1998, 99, 
109). This Edward Hakins is likely to be the same man recorded in the survey as occupying property 
on Sparks Entry in c. 1663. 

The earliest record of a Hawkins in the register is for William and Jane Hawkins, who baptised 
their son Richard in 1645 (ibid. 32). On 2 May 1647, probably the same couple, Williame and Jaene 
Hawens baptised their son William and another son, Richard, on 1 April 1655 (ibid. 44, 56). The 
other Hawkins recorded, Richard, buried his wife, Margaret in 1655 (ibid. 83). 

In the 18" century William Hawkins was sheriffin 1717 and mayor in 1721, and a Christopher 
Hawkins was admitted as a freeman in 1726 (Caulfield 1876, 467).The trade directory for 1787 lists 
Patrick Hawkins as a ‘merchant’ on Patrick’s Street (Lucas 1967, 144), and the surname was recorded 
in Laing’s directory of 1863, which lists a Thomas Hawkins operating as a ‘sadler’ at no. 73 Grand 
Parade. 

MacLysaght (1997, 50) describes the name Hawkins as an ‘English name sometimes used as a 
synonym of Haughan’. 


Adams’ Lane 


In 1766, the religious returns for the parish of Christ Church list ‘Adams’ Lane’, a name that doesn’t 
occur in other sources (Berry 1894, 102). The name is probably connected to Benjamin Adams, who 
lived in this area of the city in the 17" century. Benjamin is listed in the Survey and Valuation as occu- 
pying property on Henry Goold’s Lane (Simington 1942, 421, no. 121). Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 21) 
identified Henry Goold’s Lane as a predecessor to Cottoren’s Lane, which is four properties south of 
Hawkins’ Lane. Benjamin and his wife, Jane, are recorded as having had at least four children between 
1659 and 1666 (Hood 1998, 81, 101, 111, 119). 

The 1787 trade directory lists two Adams, both of whom were vintners (Lucas 1967, 137). Mary 
Adams is listed as a vintner at the Brunswick Arms on Brunswick Street (now St Augustine’s Street) 
and St Leger Adams is listed as a vintner at the Swan and Badger-inn, on Mallow Lane (identified on 
Murphy’s map of 1789 as modern-day Gerald Griffin Street). 


Lane Plaque 


Four of the medieval leather shoe soles and uppers recovered from excavations at Christ Church 
(South Main Street) are represented on this plaque. These were made of cattle, sheep or goat skin. Soft 
flexible goat skin was used in shoe uppers for comfort. All were made using the turnshoe technique, 
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by which the upper and sole were stitched together while inside out, then wetted and turned the 
right way round. A thin strip of leather (called a rand) was then stitched along the length of the 
lasting margin to keep the shoe watertight. 


James Kerney’s Lane 
267-68 South Main Street 


Based on a list compiled from the mid-17-century Survey and Valuation, Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 
6) identified James Kerney’s Lane lying between Kift’s and Colles’s lanes. The lane isn’t identified on 
any published map of Cork, although Connor’s 1774 and Beauford’s 1801 maps seem to indicate a 
short laneway roughly in this position. It is also possible that the surviving traces of the lane are repre- 
sented on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 

John Hodder owned both of the property lots listed in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 
(Simington 1942, 413, nos 82-3). One of these included a ‘mault house’ sublet to Edward Goud (ibid. 
no. 83). The lane directly to the north of James Kerney’s Lane was named after another member of 
the Kerney, or Karney, family — Edmond (see entry for Colles’s Lane). 


John Roch’s Lane 
215-16 South Main Street 





= 2 Jia ]_| As with the previous entry, John Roch’s Lane is not named on 
rer} ra Pl ct i . > 

=| any published map of Cork other than Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, 

=| no. 12) interpretation of the mid-17"-century lanes of Cork. 






erst Heeej Mulcahy’s map shows a long, narrow lane on the north edge of 
| [: tri? LAUTTA Lane) Christ Church, leading to a short, right-angled extension that 
Figure 47: Rocque’s map (1771) shows a he identified as James Creagh’s L. (ibid. no. 13). John Rocque’s 


short lane leading from South Main Street map of 1759 indicates a short lane leading off South Main 
to the north edge of Christ Church. 











Street to the north-west edge of the church, but there is no 
suggestion on his map that it skirted the length of the church. 
However, the Ordnance Survey map of 1869 indicates a passage between the north edge of the 
church and the buildings lining the southern edge of Tobin Street. This passage still exists, although 
an extension to the Triskel Arts Centre now overlies a short stretch of it at the western end.There are 
no cartographic indications that this full-length passageway existed prior to the 19" century. 


John Roch’s Lane 


It is not clear whether this lane was the short cul de sac shown on Rocque’s map, or a longer 
passageway leading to the east end of Christ Church. The lane name is taken from the Survey and 
Valuation of c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 416, no. 102), which lists one property lot on the lane. Owned 
by John Roch, or Roche, in 1641, the property comprised a two-storey ‘dwelling house next unto 
Christ Church’, a ‘killhouse’ and a garden ‘Extending from thence to the Citty Wall’. (For further 
information on the Roches, see entry for Ballard’s Lane, north-east quarter.) 


Kift’s Lane 


33-34 South Main Street 


Kift’s Lane was first shown and named, as what appears to read Gitins Lane, on John Carty’s 1726 
map. Carty depicted the lane as a straight, broad thoroughfare leading from South Main Street to the 
Grand Parade quayside and waterway. Smith’s and Rocque’s maps show the lane but don’t name it, 
and Rocque’s show a connecting alleyway at the eastern end leading to a courtyard that was later 
named Allens Court (Ordnance Survey map of 1869). Connor’s 1774 map was the first to clearly 
identify the lane as Kifts Lane, a name that has been retained to the present day. 
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Richard Gallway’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 5) identified Kift’s Lane as having been known as Richard Galway’s L. in the 
mid-17" century. The sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 413, no. 81) 
suggests that his interpretation was correct. The survey only lists one property lot, originally owned 
by Richard Gallway, but acquired by John Hodder in c. 1663. Hodder was mayor of Cork in 1656 and 
was succeeded the following year by William Hodder (a brother?), who had previously served as a 
sheriff. John Hodder also owned property on the lane immediately to the north of Kift’s Lane, on 
James Kerney’s Lane (ibid. nos 82-3). 


Gitin’s Lane 

The only map on which this lane is called Gitin’s Lane is John Carty’s of 1726. However, Smith’s 
maps (1750, 1815) identify Old Post Office Lane, immediately to the south, as Gillin’s Lane, creating, 
not for the first time, some confusion. It may well be that Smith borrowed (incorrectly?) from Carty. 
John Carty was a local mapmaker who named few of the lanes shown on his map. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that he deliberately and with local knowledge, named Kift’s Lane correctly. It is 
likely that the Gitins, or an individual of that name, owned property on the lane during the early 18" 
century. The closest likely source encountered was a Captain Richard Gethin — listed in the Survey 
and Valuation of c. 1663 as owning property on Broad Lane and Morris’s Lane in the north-west 
quarter of the city (Simington 1942, 434-6). 


Kift’s Lane 


The lane was known as Kift’s Lane by at least 1733, when it was recorded as such in Huleatt’s survey 
of the city wall (Holland 1917, 202). It was possibly named after John Kift, who was recorded as 
having been admitted a freeman in 1718 (Caulfield 1876, 403). He is probably the same John Kift, ‘an 
eminent brewer’, whose widow’s death was announced in The Corke Journal of 8 February 1754 
(Collins 1957, 98). The surname survived in the general area into the late 18" century, when Mary 
Kift was recorded as a haberdasher on the Grand Parade and Thomas Kift as a merchant on the same 
street (Lucas 1967, 146) — the relationship between the two, if any, is not known. John Thomas Kift 
was overseer of Public Houses in St Peter’s Parish in 1812. 

An advertisement in The Cork Journal for 3 November 1755 announced for leasing ‘a large and 
well fixed brewery at Kifts Lane ... with two large copper kilnes ... pumps, coolers, throughs and 
stillions’ (Collins 1963, 101). Enquiries were to be directed to John Hughes, a ‘Common Brewer’. The 
1787 trade directory also lists a John Hughes as a ‘grocer and spirit dealer’ on South Main Street. 

There are miscellaneous references throughout the records to Kift’s Lane. Fitzgerald (1896a, 168) 
recorded that the equestrian statue of King George II that once stood on the Grand Parade was 
‘modelled and cast by a Dutch artist, Van Oss, in Kift’s Lane’. In the mid-19" century, the lane was 
notorious for its ‘infamous houses’, or brothels, which caused trade and property value in the area to 
suffer because of ‘crowds of abandoned women who were continually clustered’ at the end of the 
lane (O Mahony 1997, 194). The residents complained that ‘no lady can remain in any of the front 
rooms of the houses between Tuckey Street and Daly’s Club, unless she is satisfied to allow her ears to 
be saluted with the most beastly expressions and blasphemous execrations’ (ibid.). 

In 1852 there were 14 properties listed on Kift’s Lane, 6 of which were vacant. Francis Allen and 
Bartholomew Keily were the dominant owners, and, unusually, five of the eight occupants were 
female (Griffith 1852, 48). One of Allen’s properties, at no. 17 Kift’s Lane, was listed as a vacant house. 
During surface disturbance of the property in the 1990s a brick-built well was exposed. This was 
probably associated with the brewery, operated by the Allen family, on the lane in the 18" century. 

Most of these buildings seem to have been demolished some time after 1900. Today, Kift’s Lane is 
still an open thoroughfare between South Main Street and the Grand Parade, providing access to 
several premises along the laneway. 
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Archaeological Excavations 


In 1980 a small section of the city wall was recorded during renovations in the foyer of what was then 
the Grand Parade Hotel, on the southern edge of Kift’s Lane fronting onto the Grand Parade (Hurley 
and Power 1981, 6). This short length of wall was visible within the building (now 
Silversprings/Morans Hotel) for a time, but has since been covered up. 


Kyle Street 


North Main Street/Cornmarket Street 





The identification of the earlier lanes around Kyle Street is prob- 
lematic. Documentary sources indicate that Kyle Street was 
opened as a main thoroughfare in 1843 or 1844 to facilitate 
access to the newly built St Peter’s Market on Cornmarket 
Street. Prior to this, some of the 18%-century maps show a 
narrow laneway roughly in the position of Kyle Street, opposite 
the entrance to Peter’s Church Lane. Rocque (1759) identified 
Jefferys Lane in the same position, but as a short, blind lane 
between Flag Lane, to the north, and Cockpit Lane, to the south. 














Figure 48: It isn’t clear from the | 8th- 
century maps which lane (if any) was i CAE ETN 
incorporated into Kyle Street. Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) had earlier indicated a lane 
Rocque’s 1771 map shows Jefferys Lane roughly in this position, but they depicted a broad lane about 
in the general position of the street. 


three times the length of Rocque’s, leading from North Main 
Street to the city wall, on Carty’s map, and to Potatoe Quay, on 
Smith’s. Joseph Connor (1774) similarly depicted a full-length thoroughfare that led from North 
Main Street through to what was to become Cornmarket Street. These depictions suggest that 
Rocque’s Jefferys Lane might have been extended or incorporated into a full-length lane that linked 
North Main Street and Potatoe Quay. 

Dan Murphy’s 1789 map provides a clue to the exact posi- 
tioning of the full-length lane. Murphy produced his map for 
the Cork Society for Arts and Sciences to suggest road 





widening and the construction ofnew streets. Murphy 
proposed that a wide street should be broken through from 
Corn Market Place to North Main Street and further west to 
Grattan Street, with ‘the new church St Peters to stand in the 
centre as St Marys Dublin and St Mary the Strand London’. 














Figure 49: In 1789 Murphy suggested 
widening the existing laneway to create 
Murphy’s proposed changes are indicated on his 1789 map as Kyle Street, as indicated by the broken 


dashed lines and his suggested improvements in this area took lines on this extract. 
in the full length of the (unnamed) laneway depicted by Connor (1774). Again, this suggests that 


Rocque’s Jeffery’s Lane was extended (as shown by Connor) and eventually incorporated into the 
southern side of Kyle Street. In this position, the laneway would now lie directly beneath the pave- 
ment on the southern side of Kyle Street. 

Beauford’s 1801 map doesn’t name the full-length laneway shown, but he depicted it, not as a 
straight thoroughfare like Connor’s and Murphy’s but, as a doglegged lane, the western end of which 
resembles Rocque’s Jefferys Lane. Beauford also identified the Potatoe Market on the north-eastern 
side, once more suggesting that Jefferys’ Lane was first extended to accommodate the potato market 
and then widened to become Kyle Street. 

There is, however, a further confusion on Holt’s map of 1832. He indicated a straight lane similar 
to Connor’s and Murphy’s, with a Potato Mar|ket] at the north-east end, but he also depicted, for the 
first time, a lane connecting to the south. This more southern lane is shown as a passageway behind 


68 The Cork Society for Arts and Sciences occasionally proposed new lines of streets. 
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buildings that lined the southern end of the straight thoroughfare. It was connected to the main thor- 
oughfare by short, right-angled passages at either end. It isn’t clear from the positioning of the script 
on the map which was called Dingle L, but it is likely to have been the southern lane. 

Twenty years after Holt’s map, Griffith’s valuation map (1852) shows Kyle Street, but the valuation 
listing doesn’t name the street. (The identifying script on the map is also, unlike other streets, hand 
written, suggesting that it was added at a later date.) Instead, the properties along the south side of the 
street are identified as being on Dingle Lane, and a house midway along the north side of the street is 
listed under ‘Humphries Lane’. Another building on the north side is listed as a ‘milk and meal 
market’ at no. 31 North Main Street (Griffith 1852, 60,57). On the map the positioning of the script 
for Dingle Lane — lying over the houses on the south side of the street — suggests that Dingle Lane 
formed the south side of Kyle Street, along the line of the modern-day pavement. 

The 1869 Ordnance Survey map shows an identical row of 15 buildings lining the southern side 
of Kyle Street, and directly behind 11 of these houses a passageway, as shown by Holt, seems to repre- 
sent the remaining traces of a laneway. This space still exists as backyards behind nos 5—14 Kyle Street. 
The map also shows an open space that might be part of the original linking passage to the southern 
lane. All traces of the potato market had disappeared by 1869, but a Meal Market is indicated towards 
the western end of the street. 

In summary, the cartographic evidence is not conclusive, but suggests that Rocque’s Jefferys Lane 
was extended (possibly at an angle) to join Cornmarket Street and that this new lane was further 
modified and widened northwards, after the potato market had been demolished, to form Kyle 
Street. In this case, the remains of Jefferys’ Lane would lie beneath the southern portion of Kyle 
Street. A second lane, connected to the full-length thoroughfare by two short (north/south) passages, 
lay to the south and may be represented today by the line of the existing backyards of the houses 
fronting Kyle Street. In the early to mid-19" century one of these lanes was known as Dingle Lane, 
but further research is needed to clarify this issue.’ Pending that and to avoid confusion, I’ve retained 
Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, no. 29) identification of the southern lane as having been known as Stephen 
Coppinger’s L (see entry for Stephen Copinger’s Lane). 


James Tirry’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 30) identified a lane in the position of Jefferys’ Lane as the mid-17%- 
century James Tirry’s L.The ordering of the entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 427, 
no. 154) supports Mulcahy’s interpretation, but an 18"-century property deed refers to Pembroke’s 
Lane (further north) as having been known as James Terry Lane (Read 1980). This matter obviously 
requires further research, but in the meantime I’ve retained Mulcahy’s interpretation. 

The property listed on James Tirry’s Lane in the survey was occupied and/or owned in c. 1663 by 
Dr John Uniesicke, or Urnessy, but was restored to James Tirry in 1666 (Simington 1942, 427, no. 
154). The entry includes a rare mention of a ‘shop’, which was on the ‘North sid[e of] the front 
house’. (For information on the Tirry, or Terry etc., family, see entry for Angel Lane.) 


Jefferys’ Lane 


It is not clear which member of the Jefferys family gave their name to this lane, but there are several 
Jefferys, or Jeffreys, on record. In the 1660s, Samson and Elizabeth Jeffries are registered as having 
baptised three children, including baby twins (Hood 1998, 96, 110).A Colonel Jeftryes is infamously 
recorded as the man who opened the water gate at Castle Street to allow the Cromwellian soldiers 
into the city in 1690 (MacCarthy 1996, 33). James St John Jeffreys was prominent in the 18% 
century. Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 169-70) for 21 January 1775 recounts how “as James St John 
Jeffreys of Blarney was riding in his post chaise on the South Mall, the horses, in consequence of 


69 A local Kyle Street resident, Mrs Mulqueen (born 1920), remembers the name ‘Dingle Lane’, but wasn’t certain of its 
location. 
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some mismanagement of the postillion, and the parapet wall being in a ruinous condition, drove 
into the river at high water’. He was rescued by his coachman, but the horse was drowned. Jeffreys 
became governor of the city of Cork, an occasion also recalled by Tuckey (ibid. 152), who recorded 
that in 1768 ‘The friends of St. John Jeffreys esq. met...to testify their satisfaction at his being 
appointed governor of the city of Cork, an honour long enjoyed by his ancestors, and which they 
filled with “great dignity and applause”. Read (1980, 83) notes that ‘there is a single reference’ from 
the 1730s of Kyle Street being called ‘John’s Street’. If Jefferys’ Lane was associated with the St John 
Jefferys family, this might explain the sole reference to John’s Street. 

MacLysaght (1997, 168) tells us that Jefferys, or Jeffreys, is an English name, meaning son of Jeffrey 
or Geoffrey. Both variations of the surname are on record in Ireland since the second half of the 17% 
century. Jeffreys is associated with Co. Cork and may also derive from Shaffrey, Mac Shaffrey or Mac 
Seafraidh (ibid. 268), usually found in Donegal and Derry. 


Kyle Street 


Kyle Street was named after the Rev. Samuel Kyle (1770-1848), a Provost of Trinity College Dublin 
(1820-1831) and Bishop of Cork (1831-1848). In 1837 Lewis (1998, 180) detailed church funds, of 
£1,500 per annum, granted to ‘compensate Dr. Kyle, the present bishop, for the loss he has sustained 
in exchanging the temporalities of Cork and Ross for those of Cloyne’. 

MacCarthy (1986, 22) stated that Kyle Street was opened to ‘provide addition access to North 
Main Street’ from St Peters Meat Market on Cornmarket Street. Cooke (1999, 66) recorded that 
Kyle Street: 


occupied the site of the old Cork Potato Market which extended from Potato Quay (now Corn- 
market Street) to North Main Street with both its entrances secured by iron gates. During the 
Wide Street Commissioners’ Development Plan for the city, due to the rapid increase in commer- 
cial life, the Potato Market along with the dead wall on the southside of Dingle Lane gave way to 
the present street in the early years to the 1830s. 


The potato market, in fact, doesn’t seem to have been quite as extensive as Cooke suggested. It is 
depicted by Connor (1774), Murphy (1789) and Holt (1832) as occupying roughly two thirds of the 
northern side of the laneway. There are several entries in the Council Book that refer to a ‘Root 
Market’, but many these probably refer to an earlier potato market that was on the quay to the east, 
just south of the Bridewell. 


Kyrl’s Quay 





The earliest known maps of Cork City (e.g. Tower of London, 
1545; Hardiman maps, c. 1585-1600, 1602; Pacata Hibernia, c. 
1587) show the area that was to become Kyrl’s Quay as a strip 
of land or marsh outside the city wall. Thomas Phillips’ 1685 
map indicates for the first time that some form of defence or 
possibly a simple quay wall bound the land. According to 
Carty’s 1726 map, on which it is named Kearls Key, the quay 
seems to have been developed on the northern side first. By at 











il least 1750, the southern portion of the quay had also been 
lS developed and Smith identifies the New Bridewell. John 

Rocque (1759) identified the southern portion of the quay as 
Timber Quay, with Kierls Quay referring to the side leading to the North Gate Bridge. All the later 
18'-century maps and Beauford’s 1801 map retain this distinction, but once the final portion of the 





Key leading around to the Bridewell. 


Cornmarket Street waterway had been culverted, the name Timber Quay disappears from the maps 
and Kyrl’s Quay is taken to refer to the full northern length of the quayside. The association with 
timber works in the area, however, continued through to the 20% century. 
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Kyrl’s Street, on the northern side of the present-day Bridewell, appears on all the maps after 
Rocque, but wasn’t named on a map until the Ordnance Survey of 1869. 


Kyrl’s Quay 


The Council Book records several references to the development of Kyrl’s Quay. An entry for the year 
1694 states that the ‘inhabitants of the East March [marsh]’ were granted permission to build a bridge 
from the marsh ‘over to the quay called Roberts’ Quay, or otherwise known by the name of Kearle’s 
Quay’ (Berry 1894, 116).The earlier name, Roberts’ Quay, comes from Alderman William Roberts, 
who held the fee-farm on the ‘parcel of ground in the North Suburbs called Kyrle’s quay’ (Caulfield 
1876, 367). The same entry, from 1714, tells us that the deed for the fee-farm included a clause that 
a 10ft-wide public passage had to be maintained, presumably in the position of Kyrl’s Street. As Kyrl’s 
Quay, it was probably named after Sir Richard Kearle. 

Kyrl’s Quay initially referred to the northern portion of the quay, i.e., east of the North Gate. The 
Council Book for 1715 records an order that ‘the new arch now building on the north side of the 
North Gate be continued as far as Cockpit Lane, if the persons concerned in the houses adjacent 
consent’ (ibid. 375). This seems to refer to a culvert and it may have been a precursor to the eventual 
culverting of the whole length of Cornmarket Street. In 1729 the records note the construction of a 
quay to John Dennis’ ground ‘for the use of the City’ (ibid. 483). Dennis’ ground backed onto Kyrl’s 
Quay, so this presumably refers to a formal quay wall being built in this area. Smith (1815, 402) 
recorded that ‘Kyrle’s-quay’ was built in 1719, but he may have been referring to the northern 
portion of the quay wall. 


Lambley’s Lane 
68—69 South Main Street 





The early 17°-century maps (e.g. Hardiman c. 1585-1600 and 
1602; Speed 1610) show several lanes in this area, but it is not 
possible to positively identify which lanes are represented. A 
laneway that might represent Lambley’s Lane is indicated on 
Speeds map in this general area. An unnamed free-standing | , 
building is set back from the northern line of the lane, arguably in 

the position of the ‘annex’ shown on Mulcahy’s map (1964, fig. 1, } 
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Figure 51: Rocque’s map (1759) shows 
Lambleys Lane lying to the north of 
Francklins Lane and Allens Lane in the 
likely that these represent Watergate, Lambley’s, possibly Allen’s area now occupied by the Beamish and 
and St Laurence’s. Crawford Brewery on South Main 
Street. 





no. 66). Two of the late 16"-century maps also appear to indicate 
a lane roughly in this position. Pratt’s map (c. 1708) indicates four 
lanes in the south-western quarter of the city, and it seems most 





Lambley’s Lane was first positively indicated on John Carty’s 
(1726) map. Rocque (1759) was the first to name it and the name, Lambley’s (or Lamley’s) Lane, is 
retained through to the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 


Lambley’s Lane 


The lane name is recorded on the maps as Lamley’s and Lambley’s, and both spellings also occur in 
documentary sources. The religious returns of 1766 list ‘Lamley’s Lane’, and the census of 1821 lists 
‘Lambley’s Lane’ (Berry 1894, 102, 118). Either way, it was named after Alderman William Lambley, 
who was mayor of Cork in 1716. Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall records ‘Lamley’s Lane’ as 
having ‘a passage on wall’ measuring 4ft 9in. (c. 1.5m) and ‘a dung hole in lane’ (Holland 1917, 203). 
The city wall was heavily damaged during the 1690 siege and during the early 18" century it became 
increasingly dilapidated, with frequent encroachments by buildings, passages, gates and slipways. 
Huleatt’s survey also records ‘Alderman Lamley and Banfield Glasson’ as tenants on the Lamley’s Lane 
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with ‘a slip’ on the outside ofa door through the city wall. A 1711 document detailing costs of 
repairing the wall refers to ‘Banfield’s Slipp’, presumably the same slip (Anon. 1896, 41). 

Lambley’s Lane was eventually incorporated into the Beamish and Crawford brewery complex. It 
is indicated on several maps in the Beamish and Crawford collection (Cork City Archives, e.g. map 
nos 11,25), on which it is named Lamley’s Lane. A working cellar is indicated at the western end of the 
lane on map no. 25. 


Cunningham's Lane 


Lambley’s Lane seems to have also been known as Cunningham’s Lane. A source for this name is 
found in a property lease from 1698 — a property on the lane was leased from Francis Rogers to 
Tobias Cunningham, who was a malster. The property was passed on in 1733 to the brewer Daniel 
Franklin (O’Brien 2000, 204), who gave his name to the lane north of Cunningham’s or Lambley’s 
Lane. Cunningham’s involvement in the area is also reflected in the religious returns for the parish of 
Christ Church in 1766, which list both ‘Francklin’s Lane’ and ‘Cunningham’s Lane’. 


Archaeological Excavations 


At the western end of Lambley’s Lane a stretch of the medieval city wall survived and could be seen 
until 1987, when part of the wall was destroyed and the remainder covered up during work in the 
Beamish and Crawford Brewery (Cleary 1988, 104). Cleary recorded a total length ofc. 12m of the 
city wall, which dated from the 13" to the 17 century. The morphology of the wall was similar to 
that exposed at the Grand Parade, although it had a less pronounced external batter (ibid. 108). The 
southern length of wall led to a slipway that is possibly the same feature identified in 1711 as 
‘Banfield’s Slipp’ (see above). This portion of wall was subsequently encased in concrete. 


Liberty Street 


South Main Street/Grattan Street 





Liberty Street originally comprised two contiguous laneways with 
a parallel waterway to the north. The waterway, which flowed 
east/west and joined the channel along Castle Street, divided the 
two islands of the medieval city. The two lanes to the south of the 
waterway are indicated on all known maps of the city, but are not 








Fishamble named on the maps until the mid-18" century. Smith (1750) iden- 
Lane, shown here from Connor’s tified only the eastern portion as Fish Shamble Street, which 
1774 map, were incorporated into R ocque (1773) called Fishamble Lane. Rocque’s map doesn’t name 
the southern side of modern-day ; . N j i 
Liberty Street. The church on the Mill Street either, but it identifies a structure to the west as Mill 
north side of Mill Street was previ- Street Chaple. 
ously identified by Rocque, in 1759, as Mill Street takes its name from a mill that is indicated at the 
PSE Ee west end of the lane on most of the early (17"-century) maps of 
the area. The earliest map (Tower of London c. 1545) suggests that the mill was set back some distance 
from the city wall. One of the maps in the Hardiman Atlas (c. 1585—1600) depicts what seems to be 
a watergate in the city wall at the western extremity of the central waterway, with a building to the 
south side of the waterway. The map from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587) depicts a two-arched structure 
spanning the waterway in this area, again with structures on the south side of the waterway. The 
second map from the Hardiman Atlas (1602) also shows buildings on the south side, set up against the 
city wall. Speed’s map (1610) gives no indication ofa millwheel or structures in this vicinity. It 
depicts, however, a laneway on the south side of the waterway at an angle similar to that shown on 
the 1602 Hardiman map. The ‘Stag Map’ again depicts structures set against the city wall on the south 
side of the waterway. 

The depictions on Phillips’ and Story’s maps suggest that while the Castle Street waterway had 
been partially culverted, the Liberty Street waterway was still open and both indicate a structure 
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spanning it in a position similar to the two earliest maps, i.e., set away from the city wall. Pratt’s map 
depicts the waterway with open space to the south in front of a row of six structures with a laneway 
behind them. This laneway is directly opposite the position of Court Lane, which suggests that it is 
Mill Street/Fishamble Lane as depicted on the later maps. John Carty (1726) drew a similar arrange- 
ment, with the waterway apparently still open north of Mill Street/Fishamble Lane (although he 
didn’t name either). A bridge clearly shown at the junction with Cross Street evidently facilitated 
passage over the waterway. Smith’s maps (1750, 1815) indicate that the waterway was still open, and 
they also show a bridge or crossing point at the junction with Cross Street. None of these maps 
shows a structure in the position of the mill. 

John Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) suggest that the waterway was partially culverted and he also 
depicted, for the first time, a church on the north side of Mill Street named Mill Street Chaple. This 
structure lay roughly midway between Cross Street and Grattan Street. Given the position of Mill 
Street/Fishamble Lane, on the southern side of modern-day Liberty Street, this would place the 
remains of the church directly behind the Courthouse, just south of the culverted waterway. Connotr’s 
map (1774) also shows a structure in this position. 

In 1789 Dan Murphy suggested that a new thoroughfare should be constructed, incorporating 
Mill Street and Fishamble Lane. At that time both lanes were narrow but the width of the street 
wasn't uniform — the western end was narrower than the eastern, because of the mill. Murphy 
suggested opening a new street from Fenn’s Quay through to North Main Street, more-or-less in the 
form of modern-day Liberty Street. 

By 1835, the Courthouse had been built in its present position with its northern edge lying on 
the line of the old Mill Street laneway. In 1852, Bradford’s map named the lane Fish Shamble L, and 
the Ordnance Survey map that accompanied Griffith’s valuation, in the same year, also identified Mill 
Street as Fishamble Lane. The published Ordnance Survey map of 1869 identifies only the western 
portion of the street (the stretch directly behind the Courthouse, previously known as Mill Street), as 
Liberty Street. The map also identifies a Flour Mill at the western end of the street, roughly in the posi- 
tion of the medieval mill. By the time the Ordnance Survey map was revised (1899) all traces of the 
flourmill had disappeared. 


Mill Street 


Until the mid-19" century the western half of modern-day Liberty Street, from Cross Street to 
Grattan Street, was consistently referred to as Mill Street, named after a mill that stood at the western 
end of the street. Bradley and Halpin (1993, 28) provide the following account of the mill: 


In or before 1348 the mayor and community of Cork granted to William FitzWalter Droup an area 
of land, 80 perches long and 2 perches wide, in Cork and Dungarvan, extending from the channel 
of the Lee to the middle bridge of the city [at the junction between Castle Street and Liberty 
Street], along with the watercourse flowing through that land, for the purpose of building a mill. In 
1392 this grant was confirmed to Phillip Stone and his wife, Joanna, grand-daughter and heiress of 
William Droup. It stood on the north side of Mill Street (roughly corresponding to modern Liberty 
Street) beside the channel of the river which separated the north and south islands of the city, and 
is referred to as Droop’s Mill throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


William Droop (or Droup) was prominent in Cork in the later 14 century when he was mayor 
four times between 1362 and 1376. He lent his name to the mill, which in turn gave its name to the 
western portion of Liberty Street, i.e. Mill Street. The mill, which is shown on several of the 16™ and 
17%-century maps (see above), was described in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 as a ‘grist mill 
called Droops mill’, on the north side of Mill Street (Simington 1942, 410, no. 66). At that time it was 
owned by John Suxbury, but had previously belonged to Phillip Goold. 

The tradition of milling in this area was retained into the late 19" century — in 1869 a Flour Mill 
is indicated on the Ordnance Survey map at the junction of Grattan Street and Liberty Street. The 
flourmill protruded out onto Liberty Street, creating a narrow western end to the street — the street 
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was about 5.8m wide between the courthouse and the corner of the mill. By the 1900s, when the 
mill and its adjacent buildings had been demolished, the street was over 16m wide, i.e., similar to its 
present width. MacCarthy (1983, 116) notes that in the early 19" century the mill was officially 
known as Fishamble Lane Mill, but was popularly known as Ben Deeble’s Mill, after the mid-19"%- 
century owner. MacCarthy (1997, 133) records that this structure was removed in 1878, and this is 
supported by its disappearance from the Ordnance Survey maps between 1869 and 1899. Prior to 
that there are miscellaneous references to the mill and its associated mill-stream. The Corke Journal of 
11 February 1754 reported the death of Henry Whitcroft who ‘drowned in the mill-dam near 
Fishamble Lane’ (Collins 1957, 98). 


Fishamble Lane 


As the name indicates, Fishamble Lane was the site of a fish market that was on the lane south of the 
water channel. The market seems to have been built on the edge of, or even straddling, the waterway. 
In the mid-1700s Smith (1815, 398) recorded that the: 


Fish-shambles are very convenient, being erected on a branch of the river, which runs thro’ arches 
under the middle of the town, by which means they are kept clean, cool, and sweet. This market 
is well supplied with fish, chiefly from Kinsale. The weekly markets are held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 


Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the remains of the city wall records ‘Fishamble lane in breadth where the 
town wall was’ as being 2.6m and the stretch of the mill along the wall as being as 14m long (Holland 
1917, 203). 

Fishamble Lane, by all accounts, seems to have been one of the busier trading centres in the city. In 
the late 1750s/early 1760s, a certain Mary Farrell” is said to have operated on Fishamble Lane where 
she cured ‘running evils, ulcers, worms, white-swellings, scurvy, eye ailments and other discomforts’ (O 
Mahony 1997, 17). Possibly the same Mary Farrell is recorded in a newspaper advertisement from 
1760 as operating on Cross Street (Collins 1965, 69), suggesting that her premises may have been at 
the junction of Fishamble Lane and Cross Street. Alice Butler, widow of surgeon John Butler, also 
dealt with similar problems, in addition to venereal disorders, migraine, and rheumatic pains, in 
premises on Fishamble Lane (O Mahony 1997, 17). An advertisement in The Corke Journal of 4 January 
1759 tells us that Alice lived next door to Mr. Uppington, a clockmaker (Collins 1965, 68). 

Cooke (1999, 91-2) mentions a ‘fashionable club, The Deipnosophists’ on the lane, where patrons 
‘partook of the choicest spirits of the day’. MacCarthy (1983, 116) described late-18"-century Mill 
Street/Fishamble Lane as a ‘noted culinary centre’, with shops selling and cooking fish and meat and 
providing overhead eating facilities. He also notes that there was a market for substandard coarse linen, 
known as the ‘Bandle Cloth Market’. This market apparently offended the sensitivities of several local 
residents and complaints were made in October 1772 to the city’s sheriffs about the ‘breeches market 
held ... every Wednesday and Saturday’ (Tuckey 1980, 163-4). Some of the residents objected to the 
market as a ‘most flagrant nuisance ... and highly indiscreet, as overgrown fellows are frequently fitted 
with small clothes, in view of the females who pass by’. In the 1820s, John Boyle”! described the 
sounds ‘which rose from a long line of musical Frying Pans with an harmonious accompaniment of 
knives and forks’ where the ladies served fish and steaks at the ‘Fishamble Gut’ (Beecher 1992, 23 May 
1822). By the mid/late 19 century Fishamble Lane was ‘particularly notorious for its unlicensed pubs, 
and fighting and brawling often continued there until early morning’ (O Mahony 1997, 247). 

In 1824, Pigot’s directory listed the lane as ‘Fish-shamble-lane’, detailing 20 traders operating on 
the street. These were dominated by boot and shoemakers (7), but also included three linen drapers, 


70 The trade directory for 1787 lists a Mary Farrell as a ‘hosier’ on North Main Street (Lucas 1967, 142). The relation- 
ship between the two, if any, is not known. 
71 John Boyle was editor of a newspaper called The Freeholder. 
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four straw-hat makers, a coach-lamp maker, a corn and flour dealer and an exotic-sounding ‘ostrich 
and fancy feather maker’. By this time Michael Crofts, who was later to establish Crofts’ Shoe Shop 
on North Main Street, had opened a cobblers at no. 7 Fishamble Lane (see entry for Crofts’ Alley). 
Crofts is listed in 1852 as owning five properties on ‘Fishamble-Lane’ (Griffith 1852, 23). 


Liberty Street 


Cooke (1999, 91) tells us that the Liberty Street waterway was arched over in 1782.This date is taken 
from a plaque, set in the wall of the Raven public house” (no. 100 South Main Street/no. 1 Liberty 
Street), which reads: Ireland Rising/ Liberty Street/ 1782. A second plaque above it is an Armorial 
plaque dated 1606 (Bradley et al. 1985, 31). Bradley et al. (ibid.) describe the 17-century plaque as 
follows: 


Grey-green plaque decorated in low relief with a heater shaped shield. The top of the shield is 
engraved and it is divided horizontally in three bands. The upper band has three starfish, the middle 
has three birds and the lower three flowers. The letters IHS are carved above the shield and the 
date ANNO DNI 1606 below. The shield is flanked on the left by a fleur-de-lis, a rose and the 
letters ‘T P’, and on the right by a rose and the letters ‘C F. 


Religious Houses 


MacCarthy (1983, 116) records that the church depicted by Rocque (1759) and Connor (1774) on 
Mill Street was the Augustinians’ “Little Mass House’, which was known as Mill Street Chapel. In addi- 
tion to the Augustinians’ chapel, MacCarthy (ibid. 112) notes that the Baptists had premises on Mill 
Street between 1704 and 1763, when they moved to Marlboro Street, although in 1759 Rocque’s 
map identified the Anabaptist Meeting House on Marlboro Street. The Baptists seem to have departed 
from the Liberty Street premises at an earlier date, because a government report in 1744 noted the 
residency on the lane of ‘three reputed papish friars ... where was formerly an Anabaptist meeting 
house’ (Butler 1986, 36). This was the first mention of an Augustinian friary within the area of the 
city walls (their friary had, previously, been at Red Abbey, off Douglas Street). 

Butler (ibid. 38) tells us that in those day the friars had little chapels but no associated dwellings 
and that they ‘lodged in hired rooms in the towns and cities’. By 1770 the friars had a house in 
Fishamble Lane (Liberty Street), but it was described as ‘an old tottering house, with an old totering 
chapel’ and the community strove to find new premises in the city (ibid. 41). In 1778 a site was 
selected, despite opposition from the local Bishop, on Brunswick Street (now St Augustine’s Street), 
and in 1780 the site was leased by the friars for a term of 999 years. (See entry for St Augustine’s 
Street, for further information on the Brunswick Street church.) 

Today, a Franciscan establishment, the Church of St Francis, dominates Liberty Street. The Fran- 
ciscans have been in Cork since the early 13" century, when their first Friary was situated on the 
North Mall (Lewis 1998, 189; O’Sullivan 1956, 85). Lewis (1998, 189) stated that the monastery was 
founded by Dermot MacCarthy Reagh in 1214 and ‘rebuilt in 1240 by Lord Philip Prendergast’, 
although there is some dispute about these dates (e.g. Gwynn and Hadcock 1988, 246). Despite 
sporadic disarray, the order survived within the city until the friary was suppressed in 1540 and aban- 
doned (ibid. 247). According to contemporary reports, the friary on the North Mall consisted of 2 
acres, containing the buildings, several gardens and a cemetery (ibid.). A stone fragment from this 
abbey with the inscription ‘“SBMC’ (Santa Beata Mater Christi?) was built into the east wall of Wise’s 
Hill Distillery about 3.5m above ground level (J.P.D. 1894, 33).A second possible fragment is thought 
to have been built into the garden wall of the Christian Brothers’ School on Peacock Lane (now 


72 The tradition of the Raven in this general area is long established. During the mid-18th century, Richard Byrne, a 
builder, had premises opposite Christ Church called the Sign of the Raven, having previously traded at the Raven and 
Sugar Loaf (MacCarthy 1985, 195, no. 4). It is possibly a recollection of the existence of a castle (Roche’s Castle) 
nearby where, presumably, ravens nested. 
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Gerald Griffin Avenue) in Blackpool (ibid.). This second fragment was inscribed with a rosa mystica, 
one of the symbols of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the date 1590. A stone with the date ‘1586’ is said 
to be on the Liberty Street property. 

Egan (1977, 54) tells us that by 1731 the Franciscans had a friary on Cottoren’s, or Cotner’s Lane, 
on the east side of North Main Street, but the exact locatin of this establishment is not known. It may 
simply have been an inconspicuous house on the lane. Cooke (1999, 92) summarised the history of 
the Franciscans in the city as follows: 


In Rocque’s map of Cork for 1759 we see that the community had moved across North Main 
Street to Broad Lane where they had their establishment on part of the site of the present church. 
Tradition has it that many different churches were erected in this area down through the centuries, 
but most of these structures were fragile and have left no traces of their existence. 


A stone church was built in 1829-1830, at the cost of £4,500 by Mr Welland (architect), but, by 
the early 1950s it had become a danger and a public hazard and so was replaced by the present 
Church of St Francis. The entire structure of the present building was erected well above the level 
of the street as a precaution against the high tides which periodically flood the flat of the city. To 
provide the church with a solid foundation, it was necessary to drive 300 piles, some to a depth of 
40 ft. 


Lewis (1998, 189), writing in 1835-7, recorded that the ‘the present institution, situated in 
Grattan-street, consists of a guardian and four priests: the chapel, a neat building, was erected in 1830 
by subscription, at an expense to £4500? Pigot’s directory (1824) gives the Franciscans’ address as 
‘Little Cross Street’ and lists a Guardian, Provincial and four priests. 

In 1943 the site of the original church is said to have been where the statue of St Francis was in 
the yard of the Franciscan Church.” 


Courthouse 


Opposite the Franciscan church and friary on Liberty Street is the City Courthouse, designed by 
W.H. Hill and completed in 1896. The original building, which was gutted by fire in 1891, was 
designed by either one or both of the Pain brothers, and completed in 1835 (Hill 1939, 91; Hill 1943, 
98). See further information under entry for Washington Street. 


Archaeological Excavations 


Archaeological monitoring of drainage works on Liberty Street has uncovered many features of interest, 
including the south side of the culvert over the east/west waterway that once divided the north and 
south islands of the medieval city. This lies beneath the pavement on the north side of the street. 

Parallel to the culvert on the south side of the street the line of Fishamble Lane and three 
north/south laneways were uncovered. One example lay to the north of no. 9 Liberty Street and can 
reasonably be identified as a short north/south lane first indicated on Smith’s map of 1750 just east of 
the fish market. This is possibly the line of Austin’s Bridge (see entry for Croun Court). 

In the centre of Liberty Street, between the culvert and the line of Fishamble Lane, the remains 
of five medieval and post-medieval structures were recorded along a 60m-stretch of the street (Ni 
Loinsigh 2000). One of these structures had at least three fireplaces within it and it is possible that 
it was one of the ‘restaurants’ or cookhouses mentioned above, where the townsfolk could bring 
their raw fish and meat to be cooked and eaten on the premises. Another substantial (c. 14m E/W x 
c. 8m+ N/S) building to the east of Austin’s Bridge was unusual in that it had no hearths or fire- 
places, which were common to all the other buildings on the street. This negative evidence suggests 
that the building might have been the fish market, which gave the old name, Fishamble or Fish 
Shamble Lane, to the street. 

The lowest levels of the excavations revealed some medieval walls (distinguished by their 


73 Egan (1977) reproduces a series of photographs that record the final days of the 19**-century church and friary. 
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construction style and by the pottery associated with them), but most of the features were 18" 
century and later. Artefacts recovered included a wide range of pottery, dating from the 13 to the 
20" centuries, and a token identified as that of a Clonmel merchant, Andrew Robeson, dated 
between 1650 and 1670. 

Towards the western end of Liberty Street more recent monitoring of drainage works revealed a 
series of walls, including the remains of the city wall. Unfortunately the excavated trenches were not 
extensive enough to allow definite interpretation of the other walls, but it is possible that they repre- 
sent part of the foundations of at least one of the mills that stood roughly in this position (Price 
2001). 


Lloyd’s Lane 


Henchion (1988, 118) mentions a ‘Lloyd’s Lane, North Main St.’ in association with a headstone 
inscribed for Meredith Lloyd who died October 5, 1718 (ibid. 112, no. 7). Meredith’s son, Duldyke, 
was also buried in St Peter’s, on 11 April 1746 (ibid. 118, no. 7). There are no other known references 
to this lane, but a Richard Lloyd is listed as a sheriffin 1768 during Noblett Phillips’ reign as mayor 
and the ‘Miss Lloyds’ are listed in the trade directory of 1787 as operating a “boarding school’ on 
Patrick’s Street (Lucas 1967, 147). In 1846 Susan, wife of Rickard Lloyd, was buried in St Peter’s 
(Henchion 1988, 112, no. 26). 


Lavitt’s Lane 
previously 56-57 South Main Street 





The early development of Lavitt’s Lane is shown on Carty’s 
1726 map, but the lane isn’t named. Smith’s maps (1750, 1815) 
show a similar arrangement — a short lane off South Main 
Street connected to Fens Lane to the north. Rocque (1759) 
showed a different layout, with Lovets Lane leading off the 
previously shown passage and connecting to the area of the city 
wall at the west. It was linked to Cremers Lane by a large open 





space inside the area of the wall, possibly indicating some form 








of a slipway. Connor’s map of 1774 names the lane Lavits Lane, 
which is probably a more accurate version of the name, since 


Lovets Lane, possibly a phonetic corrup- 
Beauford (1801) also named it Lavett’s Lane. By 1832 (Holt), tion of Lavitt’s Lane. 


the western end of the lane had been incorporated into the 


Porter Brewery, but the eastern line of the lane is still evident on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 
Today, all traces of the lane have been built over. 


Lavitt’s Lane 


Rocque’s Lovets Lane is probably a phonetic corruption of Lavitt, although it is possible that the lane 
was originally named after another family. In 1789, a John Lovell is listed as a ‘leather-cutter and 
shoe-maker’ on Barrack Street, to the south of the medieval city (Lucas 1967, 147), and the family 
maintained a presence into the late 19 century when John and William S. Lovell are listed as jeweller 
and clothier, respectively, on the Grand Parade (Henry and Coghlan 1867, 119). 

The lane name, however, is more likely to have been derived from the Lavitt family. The first 
member of the family to appear on the civic lists was Joseph Lavite, or Lavitt, who was a city sheriff 
in 1713 and mayor in 1720.The Lavitts were one of the city’s most prominent Huguenot families and 
in 1721 Joseph was instrumental in establishing the first Huguenot church in Cork, at French Church 
Street. He was followed into civic office by Walter Lavite, sheriffin 1733, and William Lavite, who 
was mayor in 1745. Walter Lavite (also spelt Laveit and Laviet) is recorded as owning a house, between 
Charter’s Lane and Christ Church Lane, and an ‘open space’ by the city wall on the opposite side of 
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South Main Street in 1733 (Holland 1917, 202-3). The family is recalled today by the survival of 
Lavitt’s Quay, along the north branch of the River Lee. 


Meeting House Lane 
80-81 North Main Street 





Meeting House Lane was first shown on John Carty’s map of 





rao ee 1726, but the structure from which it takes its name wasn’t iden- 
tified until Rocque’s map of 1759. The lane is indicated on all of 
the historic maps as an angled passageway leading west, off North 


Main Street, then south to join Sloan’s Lane, at which point it 





turns west again leading into the site of the Quakers’ old Meeting 








House (now part of the Southern Health Board offices on Grattan 


Figure 54: Meeting House Lane winds Street). 

its way from North Main Street 

towards the Quakers’ Meeting House Phillip Martell’s Lane 
on Connor’s |774 map. 


Meeting House Lane was identified by Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 
48) as having been named Phillip Martell’s Lane in the mid-17™ century (Simington 1942, 436, no. 
187). The tenant or owner at that time was Sir John Percivall. The Survey and Valuation (ibid. 412, no. 
73; 430, no. 159) lists two other Martells: a Stephen Martell, who owned property on Murragh Lane 
in 1641; and Thomas Martell, who held property on an eponymous lane that later became known as 
Vandeleur’s Lane. Thomas had been mayor of Cork in 1635.The only other Martell to hold the office 
of mayor was an earlier Ed. Martell, who was mayor in 1626. 


Meeting House Lane 


The lane takes its name from what was once the Quakers’ Meeting House off Grattan Street (now 
part of the Southern Health Board offices). According to Irwin (1980, 17) the Religious Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, first appeared in Ireland in 1655 and in the early days the community was 
organised by women. The ‘hallmark’ of the Quakers’ preaching was the disruption of other Christian 
services and, consequently, Quaker members were frequently jailed for causing disturbances. 
Nonetheless, the first members to arrive in Cork, Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth Smith, were 
received cordially and they ‘subsequently preached throughout Munster’. Although they flourished in 
Cork City after 1660, they ‘aroused considerable jealousy and enmity’ because of their success in 
trade and commerce (ibid. 18). 

The Quakers’ most celebrated member William Penn (1644-1718) is believed to have worshipped 
at the Meeting House on Grattan Street. Penn’s father, Sir Admiral William Penn (1621—1670), had 
been granted a considerable amount of the MacCarthy’s land in Muskerry, Co. Cork, but as a 
supporter of the Restoration was rewarded with alternative estates in the county (Oxford 
Companion to Irish History 1999, 95-6, 439, 483). William Penn junior came to Cork around 1665 
and stayed at Shanagarry Castle to administer to his father’s land (Lunham 1904a, 103). While in 
Cork he met an old college friend, Thomas Lee, who persuaded him to embrace the Quaker faith. 
Penn became an active participant in Quaker affairs during his stay in Ireland and was involved in 
their struggle for acceptance in 17™-century society, for which he was temporarily imprisoned in 
1667 (Cooke 1999, 95). Penn later left Ireland for America, where he founded the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. (See also entry for Pike’s Lane.) 

At the start of the 18" century, there were approximately 200 Quakers in Cork at a time when 
the city’s population was about 17,000 (Harrison 1999, 120). These included Richard Brocklesby 
who ‘suffered distraints of linen cloth’ (ibid.). Some of the Quakers were amongst the wealthiest 
merchants in the city. After the “War of the Two Kings’, the Corporation applied to the Society of 
Friends for a loan to provide financial assistance for the poor who had spent money housing and 
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feeding soldiers. In 1705, this money was repaid to, amongst others, Joseph Pike and John Hammon 
(Haman or Hammond), both of whom owned considerably property in the city, including Pike’s 
Marsh and Hammond’s Marsh. 

Meeting House Lane was a busy trading place during the 18" and 19" centuries. In 1738 George 
Harrison printed one of the first newspapers in the city, the Medley, in premises at the corner of the 
lane (J.C. 1905a, 93). Thomas Samuel and George Beale ran shops at Meeting-House Lane in the 
mid-18" century, from where they sold sundry items such as dye-stuffs, oil, glass, paint and lead 
sheeting, as well as coffee, spices and table-ware (O Mahony 1997, 3). Around the same time George 
and Joseph Blair are recorded as owning a ‘dyestuff warehouse’, under the Sign of the Golden Key, on 
Meeting House Lane (J.C. 1905b, 138). Their surname is possibly a mistake for Beale, since George 
and Joseph Beale are listed as property owners in 1760 (R.D. 1904, 172). The death of a Thomas 
Beale of Meeting House Lane, ‘one of the people called Quakers and of unblemished character’, was 
announced in The Corke Journal of 19 January 1761 (Collins 1966, 140). Thomas Beale had previously 
advertised his business on Meeting House Lane, selling hops, teas and coffee, in the same journal in 
1753 (Collins 1957, 97). Again, in 1755 he advertised imported ‘choice ware’, presumably some form 
of pottery (Collins 1963, 98). Towards the end of the century, a Caleb Beale is recorded as a merchant 
and paper manufacturer nearby on Grattan Street (Lucas 1967, 138). 

The trade directory for 1787 lists two premises on Meeting House Lane and one on ‘Meeting- 


°74 and Bartholomew McDermott was a 


house Yard’. Charles Flanagan was a ‘hot and cold calender 
‘liquor merchant’ on Meeting-house Lane, while John Harris, a ‘Flour-merchant’, operated from 
premises on Meetinghouse-yard (Lucas 1967, 143, 147, 144). In 1824 only three traders were 
recorded on Meeting House Lane — Henry Massey, a bookbinder; Denis McDonnell, a cooper; and 
George Smith, a pawnbroker (Pigot 1824, 248-9, 253). George Smith was recorded as owning two of 


the 18 properties on the lane in 1852 (Griffith 1852, 20). 
Meeting House 


The original Quakers’ Meeting House was built in the late 17" century, but was replaced in 1777 by 
what was to become the eastern part of the present Southern Health Board building on Grattan 
Street. In 1833 a western extension was designed by architect G.T. Beale, who was probably related 
to the Beale family mentioned above (Cooke 1999, 96). In the 1830s Lewis (1998, 193) described the 
Meeting House as consisting: 


of a large and convenient range of buildings lately erected in Grattan-street, on the site of the old 
meeting-house, and comprising an apartment for public worship, with committee-rooms attached 
to it, and, fronting the street, a commodious dwelling-house for the resident care-taker and for 
reduced aged and infirm members: the expense, amounting to £4200, was defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion of its own members. 


Griffith (1852, 24) listed the ‘Friends Meeting-house, Alms-house, and yard’ on Duncan Street 
(now Grattan Street) as being leased by Cooper Penrose to the Society of Friends. The annual value 
of the property was established as £100, but the Society was given an exemption on the payment 
(ibid. 36). The Quakers continued to use the building until the late 1930s, when their present 
Meeting House was built on Summer Hill South. The Cork Southern Health Board subsequently 
bought the old Meeting House and converted it into ‘a Poor People’s Dispensary’ (Cooke 1999, 96). 
Today, an inscribed limestone plaque on a north-facing wall of the eastern building commemorates 
the structure’s early function. The inscription is weathered but can still be deciphered as follows: 


A Meeting House was/ stood here about 100/ Years was taken down/ & this rebuilt by Sub/ scrip- 
tions from friends of Cork in the year/ 1777. 


Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall recorded that the ‘at the Quakers’ meeting house [there is] 


74 A calender pressed or smoothed cloth and paper. 
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a gate through the [city] wall, a bridge leading through a little summer house upon the wall at the 
end [of the lane]’ (Holland 1917, 205). This bridge is indicated on several of the 18°-century maps. 


Cross Court Lane 


The map that accompanied Griffith’s property valuation of 1852 identifies the lane as both Meeting 
House Lane and Cross Court, but the valuation lists only ‘Meetinghouse-lane’, suggesting that this was 
still the more usual name for the lane. In 1869, however, the Ordnance Survey published the lane 
name as Cross Court. Although the Ordnance Survey map still indicates access to the Quakers’ 
Meeting House via the lane, by that time the main entrance to the building was off Grattan Street. 
The ‘court’ element of the new lane name recalls the courtyard that was previously referred to in the 
trade directory of 1787 as ‘Meeting House Yard’ (Lucas 1967, 144).The later name also refers to the 
fact that Meeting House Lane was, effectively, a northern extention to Cross Street Little. 


Lane Plaque 


Cross Court Lane was consistently known as ‘Meeting House Lane’ until 1869 when the Ordnance 
Survey renamed it Cross Court. Although residents use the latter name, the older name was selected 
for the pavement plaque to retain the reference to the Quakers’ Meeting House on Grattan Street. 

Two faces of a medallion, recovered during excavations at Christ Church, South Main Street, are 
illustrated on the plaque for Meeting House Lane. The medallion is known as a ‘Billie and Charlie’, 
that is, a forgery made by William Smith and Charles Eaton in London, some time between 1857 and 
about 1870 (Spencer 1997). They dumped several thousand forged antiquities of lead and brass onto 
the market, fooling the experts for many years. Their deception was exposed eventually when they 
incorporated, as on the Cork medallion, an 11%-century date in Arabic numerals, unaware that Arabic 
figures did not come into use in Europe until two centuries later (ibid.). 


Morley’s Lane 
89-90 North Main Street 





Morley’s Lane is depicted on John Rocque’s 1759 map as a 
straight lane lying between Coleman’s Lane, to the north, and 
Pike’s Lane, to the south. The map shows a short, narrow 
passageway connecting Morley’ Lane to Coleman’s Lane. 
Connor’s map (1774) also indicates a connection between the 
two lanes. On the earlier maps of the city, the lanes in this area 
are not as easy to decipher. Smith’s map (1750) indicates two 
lanes north of St Peters Church — one leading along the 
northern edge of the church (in the position of Pike’s Lane) 
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and the other further north, connected to the former by a short 
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wa oe Figure 55: This extract from Smith’s 1750 
Rocque and Connor, the positioning of the lanes is different. map, shows two connected lanes north 





alleyway. While the arrangement is similar to that show by 


The second lane on __ of St Peter’s Church that probably repre- 
Smiths map is either sent Morley’s and Coleman’s Lanes. 

Morley’s or Coleman’s, but it is not possible to determine 
which he intended to represent. Smith’s map causes further 
confusion by naming the predecessor to Adelaide Street as Pike’s 
Lane (the lane along the north side of St Peter’s Church was also 
called Pike’s Lane). John Carty had previously indicated two 
similar lanes (also with a connecting passageway), but placed 
them further north. Given the connecting passageway, however, 














Figure 56: In contrast to Smith’s map, 
Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) clearly show 
and name Morley’s Lane. Carty are Morley’s and Coleman’s lanes. 


it seems most likely that the two lanes represented by Smith and 
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Although the Ordnance Survey map that accompanied Griffith’s 1852 valuation names Morley’s 
Lane, the published Ordnance Survey map from 1869 doesn’t name the lane. Nonetheless, it is still 
shown as a narrow, straight lane opening onto Duncan Street (now Grattan Street), with a ‘covered’ 
entrance off North Main Street. The connecting lane between it and Coleman’s Lane had been built 
over by a house fronting onto Coleman’s Lane. Today, the line of Morley’s is still partially extant to the 
rear of the modern-day buildings. 


George Gold’s Lane 


Morley’s Lane is likely to have been represented in the Survey and Valuation as George Gold’s [or 
Goold’s] Lane (Simington 1942, 437, no. 191; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 45). Christopher Guy, who 
also owned property on nearby David Thirry’s Lane (later known as Angel Lane), was listed as tenant 
or possessor of three 2-storey houses, an outhouse and a garden on the lane in c. 1663. George Gold 
had owned the land in 1641.The following extract from the Council Book, for 1621, might refer to 
the same property lot, or to other land along the same lane: 
Whereas there is a controversy of mearing and bounding betwixt Mr. George Gold, Ald., and 
James Gallway fz. John, gen., concerning the bounding of the land of the said Mr. George Goold, 
called ‘Goole’s garden’, on the south side and the lands of the said James, on the north side, the 
deciding of which is referred to the undermentioned persons, praying you to find out the true 
meares; and whatever you do herein shall be binding for ever hereafter. (Caulfield 1876, 95) 


Morley’s Lane 


One of the earliest references to Morley’s Lane is from Huleatt’s survey of the city wall in 1733, in 
which Alderman Allen is recorded as living in a house ‘adjoining Morley’s Lane, with a large door’ 
through the remains of the city wall (Holland 1917, 205). The lane was probably named after a 
roughly contemporary council member, Alderman Morley, who is mentioned in various entries from 
the Council Book in the early 1700s (Caulfield 1876, 410, 463, 491). This is, presumably, John Morley 
who was a city sheriffin 1715 and mayor of Cork in 1718. 

An earlier Thomas Morley was admitted as a freeman in 1617 (ibid. 71), and in 1655 a John 
Morley was one of the freemen who elected Mayor John Hodder (Day 1894, 157). In the mid-17% 
century, the surname occurs several times in the parish register for Christ Church. Thomas Morley 
(variously spelt Morley, Morly and Moley) is listed in each entry, but with two different wives, 
suggesting either two Thomas Morleys or one individual who remarried. Thomas Morley, who was 
first listed as having buried his daughter in 1659, was last registered in 1667 (Hood 1998, 92, 121). 


Lane Plaque 

The pavement plaque for Morley’s Lane illustrates a variety of mid-12"/early 14"-century antler 
combs from archaeological excavations at Christ Church (South Main Street) and 18"/19"-century 
toothbrush handles from Skiddy’s Castle (North Main Street). Most of the combs are incomplete, but 
one complete, decorated example is represented. 


Morris’ Lane 
75-76 North Main Street 












Morris’ Lane is indicated on all the 18°-century maps of the ea 
city and is shown as a straight lane leading from North Main u 
Street to Cross Street, or what was later known as Cross Street palia t 
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Little. It was named on Rocque’s (1759), Connor’s (1774) and aric a 
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Murphy’s (1789) maps as Mauriss(:) Lane, Maries Lane and Marie ‘i Ecret oe "m g 

Lane, respectively, and the 1773 revision of Rocque’s map iden- Figure 57: Rocque’s map of 1773 shows 

tified it as Morriss Lane. The lane name is not given on any of Morris’s Lane leading from North Main 

Street to what was then known as Cross 


Street, later to become Cross Street 
of them. Little. 





the published 19"-century maps, although it is indicated on all 
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James Murrogh’s Lane 


As with most of the 17"-century lane names, the interpretation of Morris’ Lane as James Murrogh’s 
Lane is based on the sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 
435-6; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no.50). Five property lots are recorded on the lane, two of which were 
owned by James Murrogh, two by a relative Andrew Morrogh, and the fifth by James Miagh fitz- 
Patrick. 

The Murroghs (Murragh or Morrough) were one of the dominant medieval Cork families, 
particularly in the mid-15™ century, when John Morrough held the office of mayor four times 
between 1436 and 1445. After Thomas Morrough’s term as mayor in 1473, the family bowed out of 
the mayoralty until 1629, when Jas. Morroughe again held the office. He may be the individual who 
lent his name to James Murrogh’s Lane. 


Morris’ Lane 


Connor’s 1774 and Murphy’s 1787 maps name this lane Maries and Marie Lane, respectively. While it 
is entirely possible that the lane was named after an individual called Marie, the close proximity of the 
lane to the Quakers’ Meeting House suggests that Rocque’s Mauris or Morris Lane was the correct 
form of the lane name. However, MacLysaght (1997, 222) explains that the Morrises, one of the 
tribes of Galway, were of Norman origin and that their name originally would have been de Maries 
or de Marisco. The reference to the lane as Maries or Marie Lane may, therefore, be a throwback to the 
original name, or simply a phonetic corruption of Morris. 

In the list of religious returns for 1766 (Berry 1894, 102) Morris’ Lane is called Friends’ Lane, an 
obvious reference to the Quakers’ Meeting House, which stood to the west of the lane (now part of 
the Southern Health Board offices on Grattan Street). Harrison (1999, 129-30) tells us that one branch 
of the Morris family were Quakers. A member of this Cork family, Zachariah Morris (b. 1725), kept 
shop at the Sign of the Golden Fleece on Hammond’s Marsh (west of modern-day Grattan Street) ‘where 
his fellow Carbery Quaker Edward Houlden had lived opposite St Peter’s Church steeple’. 

Several other members of the family are recorded, such as Robert Morris, who was a cousin of 
the prominent Quaker William Fenn (1696—1731) (ibid. 125). Jonas Morris, who was mayor of Cork 
in 1659, issued one of the first known money tokens in Cork (Kavanagh 1998). Jonas’ daughter Sarah 
married into another prominent Cork family, the Newenhams (Harrison 1999, 129). Also around 
this time, the parish register for Christ Church lists several Morris’s, although their relationship to 
those mentioned above is not known. David and Joane Morise baptised a son in 1647; John and 
Mary Morris also baptised a son in 1662; and Dennis Morris buried a daughter in 1662 (Hood 1998, 
45, 104, 113). Towards the end of the 17% century, a Theo. Morris was one of the city’s sheriffs and 
was mayor of Cork in 1699. He was still involved in civic life when the new Exchange, on Castle 
Street, was opened in 1710 and was paid £36 16s 3d for “entertainment on opening the Exchange’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 341). 

Another member of the family, John Morris, mentioned in a deed of 1732, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Mee, had a son Jonas (1729—1773). Jonas took over a brewery on the Watercourse, Blackpool, 
from his father in 1756 (Harrison 1999, 129-30). Abraham Morris,” born in 1752, graduated from 
Trinity College Dublin and was called to the Irish Bar in 1777 (Kavanagh 1998). He became a 
wealthy merchant in the firm Morris, Leycester & McCall, a banker in the firm Morris & Co., and 
a brewer at the Watercourse (ibid.). Abraham was high sheriff for Cork in 1782 and again in 1792. 
The Morris’ association with the brewery on the Watercourse was also recorded in 1787 when Mary 
Morris, one of the few women listed in the trade directory for that year, was identified as a ‘malster’ 
(Lucas 1967, 148). 


75 An earlier Abraham Morris is recorded as deceased in 1735 (Caulfield 1876, 542), but the relationship between the 
two, if any, is not known. This Abraham endowed an Almshouse for aged Protestants on Blarney Street in 1721 
JJ.P.D.1896, 124). 
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As mentioned above, Morris’ Lane is identified on all the 19"-century maps but isn’t named. The 
map that accompanied the mid-19"-century property valuation suggests that the lane may have 
served as access to the backyards of houses fronting onto Broad Lane. One of the largest buildings 
forming the north side of Morris’ Lane is identified in the survey as being on Meeting House Lane 
(Griffith 1852, 20), but there may also have been access to this building from Morris’ Lane. Griffith’s 
map doesn’t indicate a passage onto the lane from North Main Street; however, the 1899 Ordnance 
Survey map clearly shows access beneath the street-fronting buildings, between nos 75 and 76 North 
Main Street. This restores the arrangement shown on all the 18"-century maps, i.e. with the lane 
providing access from North Main Street through to Cross Street Little. 


Murragh’s Lane 
245-46 South Main Street 


Mulcahy’s (1964, fig. 1, no. 1) identification of the mid-17"-century lanes shows Murragh’s Lane as a 
relatively broad lane directly inside the city wall at the South Gate. The earliest maps of Cork City, 
particularly those in the Hardiman Atlas, indicate a lane in this position. The maps (c. 1585—1600, 
1602) depict the northern edge of the lane as being defined by houses, while the southern edge was 
delimited by the city wall. The Pacata Hibernia map indicates an opening in the city wall, possibly a 
watergate, midway along the lane. The description of properties in the Survey and Valuation 
(Simington 1942) in this area compares reasonably well with the depictions on the 17" century 
maps. The jumble and variety of structures shown on the c. 1585—1600 Hardiman map, for instance, 
generally reflects the description of the property held by George Wright in c. 1663, which included 
gardens, courtyards, and sheds (Simington 1942, 412, no. 74). Speed’s map of 1610 suggests that the 
area behind the street-fronting houses was laid out in gardens, with only one house indicated, but this 
is unlikely to be an accurate representation. 





Smith’s 1750 map depicts a long and narrow lane, but all 
the subsequent 18"-century maps only indicate an open space 
associated with the South Gaol. In 1789, Dan Murphy 
suggested the creation ofa ‘beauty quay’, from the Grand 
Parade following the line of the city wall along the position of 
Murragh’s Lane. The final traces of the laneway are suggested 
on Thomas Holt’s map of 1832, which indicates an entrance in 
this position into the property behind Dalys Club. 

The exact source of this 17°-century lane name is not 
clear, since unlike most other entries in the Survey and Valuation 














there is no individual called Murragh listed as owning property 


Figure 58: The late |6th-century map in 


the Hardiman Atlas shows a laneway just 
survey, notably Edmond Muragh who owned property on inside the city wall at South Gate Bridge. 


on the lane. There are, however, several Murraghs listed in the 


what was to become known as Wood’s Lane, further north This is interpreted as Murragh’s Lane. 
along the main street. (The earlier name for Wood’s Lane was 

also Murragh’s Lane, and Berry’s Lane in the south-west quarter of the city also seems to have been 
known as Murragh’s Lane.) The two property owners listed on the lane in c. 1663 were Thomas 
Blrunett [sic], who owned a ‘front house neere the South gate’, and George Wright, who owned 
substantial property along the lane (ibid. nos 73-4). 

The Murroghs (Murragh or Morrough) were one of the dominant medieval Cork families, 
particularly in the mid-15" century when John Morrough held the office of mayor four times 
between 1436 and 1445. After Thomas Morrough’s term as mayor in 1473, the family bowed out of 
the mayoralty until 1629, when Jas. Morroughe again held the office. He seems to have lent his 
name to James Murrogh’s Lane, interpreted as the later Morris’ Lane in the north-west quarter of 
the city. 
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Murry’s Lane 
98-99 North Main Street 


Cyd Taul. Ty] John Carty (1726) depicted only one laneway between Adelaide 


E Street and Coleman’s Lane. Comparing its position with those 
indicated on Rocque’s maps (1759-1773), it would be identi- 
fied as Browne’s Lane. However, given its position closer to 





Coleman’s Lane than to Hoare’s Lane and given the survival of 














Angel Lane, both as a laneway and as a name, Carty’s map prob- 
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Figure 59: Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) ably depicts Angel Lane rather than Murry’s or Browne’s. (See 





identify Murrys Lane lying between also entry for Angel Lane.) 

modern-day Adelaide Street (here iden- Smith’s maps (1750, 1815) don’t show the lane, but Rocque 
pled as iacanes. Lane) añdAngel Lane: (1759) depicted a short, straight lane that he named Murrys Lane. 
Connor’s (1774) and Murphy’s (1789) maps show but don’t name the lane. An anonymous map of c. 
1845 indicates a passageway in this position, but there are only short traces of the lane on the 
Ordnance Survey map of 1869. Today, traces of the laneway are preserved back from the street front, 
between nos 98 and 99 North Main Street. The entrance to the laneway was reinstated in the 1990s 
as a private entrance to renovated apartments over a street-level shop. 


William Lavallyn’s Lane 


There is some confusion over the early identification of Murry’s Lane. To the south of the lane, the 
17%-century Survey and Valuation lists Edward Galway’ (or Gallway’) Lane (Simington 1942, 438, nos 
194-5), which Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 43) identified in the position ofthe later Angel Lane. 
Mulcahy didn’t regard Murry’s Lane as having been included in the survey, although he indicated an 
unnamed lane in this position on his 1964 map. Mulcahy’s interpretation of Angel Lane as Edward 
Galway’s Lane, however, is also questionable (see entry for Angel Lane). If the sequence of entries in the 
survey is reinterpreted, with Angel Lane as David Thirry’s Lane, then it is possible that Murry’s Lane 
was included and that it was known as William Lavallyn’s Lane (Simington 1942, 440, nos 201-2). 
The name, William Lavallyn’s Lane, recalls one of the dominant medieval family names in the city. 
The Survey and Valuation lists three members of the Lavallin family as having owned property in the 
medieval city in 1641: James, Melchoir and William (Simington 1942, 409, 420, 440, 442, nos 54, 116, 
201, 211). It also lists William Lavallin and Edmond Coppinger as property owners on William 
Lavallyn’s Lane (ibid. 440, nos 201-2). The tenants on the lane in c. 1663 were Lieutenant Allex. 
Barrington, William Jacob and Richard Reeves. Robert Reeves, a possible descendant of the latter, is 
listed in 1787 as an attorney (Lucas 1967, 151), and in the 19 century a Thomas Reeves is listed as 
owning 18 premises on Great George’s Street (now Washington Street) (Griffith 1852, 14, 46, 47). 


Murry’s Lane 


There are occasional documentary references to Murry’s Lane, such as a newspaper entry from 1738 
advertising that ‘John Nugent is a musical instrument maker at Murry’s Lane near the North Gate 
bridge’ (Collins 1957, 96). The source of the lane name, however, isn’t known. The lane isn’t named 
in any of the trade directories, but there are several entries in the 19"-century directories for indi- 
viduals named Murry or Murray. In 1824, five Murrays are listed, but the only one within the area of 
the medieval city was Timothy Murray, who ran a spirit and porter house at no. 50 North Main 
Street (Pigot 1824, 255). Griffith’s survey of properties in 1852 lists two Murrays in the same area: 
Maurice, who owned a house with offices and a yard on North Main Street; and Thomas, who 
owned and occupied three houses on Meeting House Lane (Griffith 1852, 17, 20). 

Murray is one of the most common surnames of English extraction in Ireland, with an estimated 
18,000 examples by the mid-1990s (MacLysaght 1996, 229). 
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Lane Plaque 


The illustration on the plaque for Murry’s Lane, or Lana Ui Mhuirí, depicts scenes from a 19%- 
century painting of the medieval harbour of Cork, in the area now occupied by Castle Street. 


New Bridewell Lane 
25-26 North Main Street 





New Bridewell Lane is one of the relatively few descriptive 
lane names along North Main Street. It was first shown on 
Rocque’s map of 1759. Subsequently, Connor (1750), Murphy 
(1789) and Beauford (1801) all identified the lane as New 
Bridewell Lane. 

All the maps show it as a laneway leading from North 
Main Street to Potato Quay and the Bridewell. Read (1980, Figure 60: CoO (1774) asta: 
83) explained that when the Bridewell was constructed, c. fies New Bridewell Lane leading to the 
1731, ‘the lane was cut through from the north end of the predecessor of the modern-day Bride- 
passage left between the new Bridewell and the City wall up Well on Cornmarket Street. 
to Main Street ...’, but it is likely to have taken in the line of 





ar 








an older lane. 

The full length of the lane is depicted on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869, between numbers 
25 and 26 North Main Street, on which it is also named as New Bridewell Lane. The Dunnes Stores 
Shopping Centre and its associated storage and unloading facilities behind the street-fronting build- 
ings have obliterated most of the lane. The surviving portion serves as an entrance from North Main 
Street into the backyards of the street-fronting buildings. (A local resident identified Bridewell Lane 
as the lane lying between nos 29 and 30 North Main Street, but all the cartographic evidence 
suggests that this lane was actually Flag Lane.) 


Clement Skiddie’s Lane 


According to the mid-17"-century survey of properties in Cork, New Bridewell Lane seems to have 
been known as Clement Skiddie’s Lane (Simington 1942, 428; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 32). Clement 
Skiddy is the only property owner listed for 1641, but he owned a considerable amount of property 
along the lane, including a malt-house and six dwelling houses (Simington 1942, 428). The proper- 
ties were acquired by Roger Kinge and Thomas ffennell in c. 1663, but were mortgaged to ‘the Earles 
of Clancarties father’ (ibid.). 


New Bridewell Lane 


Smith (1815, 397) recorded the new ‘Bridwell’ as having been built in 1731. Read (1980, 83) records 
an account of the building of the new bridewell at the east end of John Dennis’ Lane (see entry for 
Pembroke’s Lane). Rice (2000, 1) says that the ‘stone used in the construction came from the older 
Debtors’ Gaol’, which may be a reference to the Old Bridewell, given that the North and South Gaols 
were only built in 1715 and 1728-30 respectively. Rice adds that the land on which the Bridewell was 
built was once ‘known as “Monymucke’”, which is translated as “the bogland of the pigs”. 

In the new bridewell ‘the left hand of the ground floor ... [was] ... a long working room with 
two dungeons to be used as a house of correction or Bridewell and the rest of the building to be used 
“for such purposes as the Corporation shall hereafter think proper” (Read 1980, 83). According to 
the Council Book the building was indeed used for other purposes, as confirmed by the following 
entry from October 1735: 


That the person who is in the dark cellar adjoining the Tholsel [the Exchange on Castle Street] be 
turned out, and that the coal that is now in the Bridewell be removed to said cellar, and that for the 
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time to come the Coal and Turf for the use of the Corporation be kept there. (Caulfield 1876, 
544). 


The new Bridewell was the first building to stand on this site, which had previously been marsh- 
land outside the city wall. Until the early 18" century, the Bridewell stood further south towards 
Castle Street (see Old Bridewell Lane). According to Smith (1815, 397), the new Bridewell was ‘a 
large, strong, and convenient building for the purpose’. In 1836, Lewis (1998, 176) described it as 
being ‘for the temporary confinement of prisoners under examination before final committal, and of 
disorderly persons taken up in the night until brought before the magistrates; eight cells with fire- 
places in each were recently added to it for solitary confinement.’ Fitzgerald (1896a, 171) described 
the site of the “Police Office’ as being ‘the spot on which the flanking tower stood whose cannon 
were pointed across at its opposite neighbour, Shandon Castle, or Lord Barry’s Castle’. O Mahony 
(1997, 7) relates a gruesome tale that involves Bridewell Lane, albeit tenuously: 


In 1769 Roger Massey and Bridget Connor were ‘severely pelted by the populace’ for the attempted 
murder of Bridget’s husband. Roger had asked a stranger to read a note from his lover, but the 
contents, outlining the procedure to be followed in poisoning Denis Connor, were overheard by a 
parish constable, and the couple were subsequently arrested. Some of the poison had been adminis- 
tered to Connor and, though it did not prove fatal, it left him incapacitated. Some time later, an 
appeal on his behalf lamented that ‘he now drages on a life embittered with a variety of wretched- 
ness, lying perishing in a cold garret, in Bridewell-Lane, oppressed with sickness, poverty, nakedness, 
and every calamity both of mind and body sufficient to depress the spirit of a Job. 


There are other miscellaneous references to the Bridewell, such as the case of Thomas Scannell 
who, confined for stealing three cows in 1815, was found strangled in a room in the Bridewell on 18 
November (Doran 1892, 49). 

The original building on this site was extensively burned in the 1920s. The ruins were demolished 
in 1924 and the ‘first custom-built Garda Station’ of the Irish Free State Government was completed 
on the site in 1932 (Rice 2000, 3). 


North Main Street 


Early medieval Cork was centred along South Main Street, with the North Main Street area devel- 
oping as a suburb called Dungarvan (Candon 1985, 98; Bradley and Halpin 1993, 30). It is suggested 
that a bridge connected this suburb, known as the ‘north island’, to the northern bank of the River 
Lee before the end of the 12" century (Bradley and Halpin 1993, 30). As the town developed the two 
streets formed a contiguous high street and until the 19 century the maps don’t distinguish between 
North and South Main Streets. Beauford’s map of 1801 was the first to name the northern length as 
N Main Street. 

The earliest depictions of North Main Street show a relatively broad, straight street leading from 
the North Gate Bridge to the east/west waterway (roughly along the lines of modern-day Castle 
Street and Liberty Street) that flowed through the centre of the medieval city. The street is lined 
either side by two- and three-storey buildings, punctuated by St Peter’s Church on the west side of 
the street. The Pacata Hibernia map (c. 1587) and the c. 1650 redrawing of one of the maps in the 
Hardiman Atlas (c. 1585—1600) also identify Skiddy’s Castle on the north-west side of the street. All the 
early maps show the town cross, which is named on the redrawn Hardiman map ofc. 1650 as Town 
Cross. Town crosses were central features of medieval towns and cities, and there are miscellaneous 
references to the Cork cross that identify it as a focal public space. A reference from 1578, for example, 
documents Bishop Matthew Sheyne’s order to have the statue of St Dominick at the Dominican 
Abbey (Crosse’s Green) publicly burned at ‘the High Cross of the city’ (Bolster 1972, 72). 

Speed’s map (1610) shows the cross as a prominent feature in the centre of an open square at the 
southern end of North Main Street. This open square might represent the remains of the city’s 
medieval market place. Carty’s 1726 map shows an indent in the eastern street line in the same 
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position as the square shown by Speed. Carty indicated that to the south of Old Bridewell Lane, the 
line of North Main Street turned sharply east to expand the width of the street (or conversely that the 
main street narrows north of the laneway). This formed a wide open space to the north of the 
Exchange on Castle Street — a similar arrangement to that show by Speed. To the north of Old 
Bridewell Lane Carty’s map indicates a linear differential along the western end of the street-fronting 
buildings. It isn’t known what this represents but it emphasises the tapering of the street, with all the 
subsequent maps showing a street-line similar to today’s, i.e. the southern half of the street being 
broader than the northern. 

As the name indicates, North Main Street was the northern half of the high street, or main street, 
of the medieval city. In the late medieval period it was known as King’s Street, but was variously 
known as Royal Street and Queen’s Majesty Street (Dwyer 1897, 296). In 1750 Smith (1893, 389) 
described the ‘High Street’ as being ‘inter-mixed with old and new buildings, and as the former decay 
new ones rise in the modern taste. Most of these houses have balcony windows in the Spanish 
fashion, and are built of brick’. 

By the 18" century, the Corporation’s records provide us with regular information on the main- 
tenance of the street paving. In 1741, for instance, the Corporation accepted: 


Tho. Clement’s proposal for paving the Main Street from the Grate next to Mr. John Maunsell’s 
dwelling house outside North Gate, to the Grate next to Tho. Sally’s former dwelling house 
outside South Gate, from Channell to Channell in the breadth, also under the two Gaols, for £60 
ster., and to keep said street in good repair for 21 years, at £15 per year, and to give security, and 
at the end to deliver up the said street new paved as delivered to him. (Caulfield 1876, 609) 


When Thomas Clement’s 21-year agreement ran out, in 1762, the Corporation agreed a contract 
with “Roger Oulden, Mason and Paver’, who proposed to repave the Main Street between ‘the two 
Gaols, also the Gate houses of the North and South Bridges, as far as the iron grates at the end of 
same ... and keep same in repair for seven years for the annual sum of £11’ (ibid. 762). A year later 
one side of North Main Street was flagged (Tuckey 1980, 140), possibly referring to the area known 
as ‘the flags’. (In 1795 repaving of the street was again recorded when a mason, John Carthy, was 
contracted to maintain the paving for six years (Caulfield 1876, 1102), although this time there is no 
mention of the North and South Gaols.) MacCarthy (1983, 111) tells us that ‘for much of the Geor- 
gian period the only footpath area to be flagged was “The Flags” in North Main Street, eastern side’. 
He suggested that the area extended from no. 13 to no. 52 North Main Street, and that ‘the slabs still 
in situ in Old Bridewell Lane ... are of similar material to that used in the old flagged footpath of 
North Main Street’. 


North Gate Bridge 


The North Gate Bridge not only provided access to the medieval city, but also served as a means of 
defending and regulating access into the walled town. This control also allowed the Corporation to 
collect customs, tolls or ‘gateage’ from merchants wishing to trade within the city (e.g. Caulfield 
1876, 33, 680-1). The late 16"- and early 17-century maps show a 
variety of timber bridge-types in this position. On the Pacata 
Hibernia map (c. 1587) a simple, narrow wooden bridge is shown 
connecting a circular mural tower on the south bank to a similar 
tower on the north side of the river. The latter is castellated with 
the gruesome image of three heads on top of spikes. The Hardiman 











map ofc. 1585—1600 indicates an enclosure to the north of this 





tower, and in 1631 it was described as ‘the old wall or baricado 


Figure 61: Speed’s 1610 map of 


without the North gate, being the defence of the said gate’ (Bradley cork shows the North Gate 
and Halpin 1993, 30). Bridge as a four-arched structure 
By the early 17" century the timber bridge at the north gate was with gate towers on either bank of 


i ing ‘i : : the River Lee. 
described as being ‘in great decay, and cannot long continue without SOS 
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new building’ (Caulfield 1876, 93). Public finances, however, were tight and therefore an agreement 
was reached, in 1620, between the Corporation and a wealthy merchant and city alderman, 
Dominick Roche, for the construction ofa replacement stone bridge (ibid.). Roche was to under- 
take the work in lieu of which he would receive the ‘pontage’ and tolls for 12 years. During the 
construction of the bridge Roche was also to have the takings from a ‘ferry boat or ferry into the said 
City’, provided that he completed construction within a year (ibid.). Whatever happened to this 
agreement, Roche doesn’t seem to have constructed a stone bridge, although Bolster (1972, 240) 
records that a stone bridge was built at the North Gate but was destroyed by floods in 1629. The 
Corporation records give confusing evidence — in 1621, for instance, it was recorded that Andrew 
Skiddy contributed to the building of the North Gate Bridge, which was by then ‘decayed’, indi- 
cating that it was the old timber bridge (Caulfield 1876, 95). Nearly a century later, in 1710, one of 
the city’s sheriffs was instructed to ‘go to Carrick’ to acquire timber for ‘the bridges of this City’, 
suggesting that the bridges were still of timber (ibid. 340). The records suggest that the first stone 
bridge at the North Gate was built around this time. In 1712, William Goddard was paid £100 
towards building the structure (ibid. 353), and from that date onward most references to the main 
street paving also include the North and South Gate bridges (e.g. ibid. 398). 

We don’t have any detailed descriptions of the early North Gate bridges, but some information 
can be gleaned from the 18"-century maps. Unlike the earlier maps, the 18°-century maps were 
drawn in plan, so that while we lose detail of the bridge’s elevation more accurate information is 
provided on the positioning of the bridge and its gates. Pratt’s map (pre-1714) indicates a subcircular 
building on the south side of the bridge, but by this time the northern suburbs had developed and 
there is no structure shown on the north bank. The map depicts the bridge as a four-arched structure, 
suggested by the breakwaters shown either side of the bridge. John Carty’s map (1726) also indicates 
four breakwaters, but depicts the city gaol as a rectangular structure dominating the south bank. 
Smith’s maps (1750, 1815) show a three-arched bridge with a subrectangular gaol. Rocque’s maps 
(1759-1773) depict a five-arched bridge and name the City Goal standing to the south, either side of 
North Main Street. 

Writing in the early 19" century, Lewis (1998, 153) described the North Gate Bridge as having 
been ‘thoroughly repaired and widened by the Corporation in 1831, when two foot-paths of cast 
iron were formed, and it now opens a ready communication between the North Main-street, the 
butter markets, and the populous districts of Shandon’. 


Griffith Bridge 
In 1863 the bridge at the North Gate was once again replaced, this time by a cast-iron, single-arch 
bridge, later named Griffith Bridge in honour of the nationalist politician Arthur Griffith 


(1871-1922). Finally, in 1961 the present structure, also known as Griffith Bridge, was constructed 
(Cooke 1999, 61). 


North Gaol 


The late 16" and early 17"-century maps of Cork show a gate-tower at the north entrance to the 
walled city. The Pacata Hibernia map ofc. 1587 depicts a circular tower similar to most of the other 
mural towers on the city wall. The tower was connected to a second tower on the north bank of the 
river by a wooden bridge. Speed’s map (1610) shows a similar arrangement, but of two rectangular 
structures that he labels The Ports, i.e. the gates. Thomas Phillips’ map of 1685 shows a subrectangular 
structure on the south side of the river, but with no northern counterpart. 

Until the 18™ century the tower seems to have served a defensive purpose, with an accompa- 
nying tower on the north bank shown on several of the maps. Pratt (pre-1714) depicted a subcircular 
structure adjoining the south side of the North Gate Bridge and Carty’s 1726 map depicts a rectan- 
gular structure dominating the position. Smith’s 1750 map shows a similar structure spanning the 
width of the street, but Rocque (1759-1773) depicted two separate structures — a square building on 
the east and an ‘L-shaped structure on the west side of the street, which he named City Gaol. 
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Murphy (1789) depicted the same structures at the entrance to the Main Street and Beauford’s 1801 
map is the last to indicate this arrangement of buildings. Thomas (1992, 75) described the 18%- 
century structure as being the ‘fullest development of a single-towered gate’. She described the gaol 
as having been four stories high and five bays wide, similar to the South Gate Gaol except that it had 
a ‘lozenge rather than rectangular shape’ (ibid.). Various sketches of the building (e.g. Hill, see below) 
indicate that these two buildings identified on the 18"-century maps were, indeed, a single unit with 
a wide arch serving as a passage, or gate, into the city. Part of the structure seems to have been modi- 
fied and incorporated into later buildings, as depicted, for instance, on the 1869 Ordnance Survey 
map. A photograph from the early 20 century of a building on North Main Street (Hill 1939, plate 
VII, 2) supposedly shows traces of the old gaol. Hill (ibid.) suggested that the building dated from the 
late 17" or early 18" century, based on a drawing of the building by Hill’s grandfather in 1824. The 
gaol was replaced in the early 19"-century by a ‘new city gaol’ at Sunday’s Well (Pigot 1824, 241). 

In 1750 Smith (1893, 386) remarked that ‘the North gate makes a handsome gaol, and is strongly 
built of hewn stone, for the use of the city, being well arched and vaulted to prevent fire’. Smith 
records that it was built in 1715 and was ‘contiguous to the North Bridge’ (ibid.). In the late 19% 
century, Fitzgerald (1896a, 170) recorded traces of the city wall near the North Gate, ‘such as a very 
high and very thick piece of wall (red sandstone) behind the house of Mr D.A. O’Shea, corner house 
of North Main Street and Kyrls Quay, which undoubtedly belonged to either the ancient or the 
more modern North Gate’. Describing the North Gaol, Fitzgerald (ibid.) reported that: 


The modern structure was the City Gaol for debtors, and it was an imposing and high building of 
red sandstone, with limestone cornices and window cases, but there was no parapet to its roof, so 
that people who got into the wrong impression that heads were spiked there also must alter their 
views, unless they refer to the ancient gate at the northern side, where heads were spiked ....7° 


Holland (1917, 201) described the ‘North Gaolle’ as having been the city prison, built in 1715 and 
designed ‘in the same style’ as the later city prison at Sunday’s Well. He identified a cut-stone window 
from the gaol as being at the ‘rere of premises in Kyrl’s Quay’, but the location of this window frame 
is not known. It may have been the two-headed ogee window frame sketched in an article by an 
anonymous author in the late 19" century (J.P.D. 1893, 221). The author recorded the window as ‘full 
height of ope 54 inches, height at dip in the centre 45 inches, width 35 inches. According to the 
older maps ... one of the sixteen towers was situated just about this spot, and this window is probably 
a remnant of it’ (ibid. 222). 

There are miscellaneous 18"-century references to the city jail. According to Huleatt’s survey of 
the remains of the city wall in 1733 John Blance owned the ‘Gaolle’ at the North Gate (Holland 
1917, 205). An advertisement in The Corke Journal for 25 December 1753 recorded a plea for charity 
from 49 ‘debtors in the North Jayl’ (Collins 1957, 97). The following July the newspaper announced 
the deportation of four men from the North Gaol ‘to His Majesty’s Plantations in North America’ 
(Collins 1958, 95). In 1755, a charitable organisation called The Antient and Most Benevolent Order of 
the Friendly Brothers of St Patrick announced that the proceeds from a comedy play would ‘be applied 
towards the discharge of insolvent debtors from both gaols’ (Collins 1963, 97). 

Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 134) for August 1751 tells us that “Benjamin Bonworth, the city 
gaoler, was fined £40, and ordered to be imprisoned until it was paid, for not having done his duty 
in burning one Timothy Bourke on the hand with a hot iron, as he was directed; it being a cold one 
he made use of? Another entry from the same source records that in January 1773 “The prisoners in 
the city gaol attempted to make their escape by cutting a square out of one of the iron windows; but 
in striving which should get out first, they were heard by the gaoler and secured’ In November 1774, 
a prisoner, Daniel Carty, managed to escape by ‘by cutting the window bars, and letting himself down 


76 The reference to heads being spiked at the entrance to the city refers to the depiction of the north and south gates on 
the map of Cork from the Pacata Hibernia map of c. 1587. 
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by a rope. The centinel, in the hurry and confusion, seized an innocent person whom he took for the 
felon, and in the mean time the other escaped’. As a final example, the Council Book for 1787 records 
that a John Callaghan and ‘other felons’ were prosecuted for setting fire to the North Gaol (Caulfield 
1876, 1023). 


Trading 


North Main Street has always been a busy trading area. During the medieval period it was lined by 
buildings that probably had shops at ground level and living quarters overhead.” Between 1787 and 
1809 there was a notable contraction in the range of traders on North Main Street, reflecting, amongst 
other things, the shift away from the medieval city — as the population became more dispersed, the 
demand for groceries, bakeries, etc. demised. One of the most noticeable differences between the 
trades listed in the late 18"- and early 19%-century directories is the decline in woollen drapers and 
linen drapers. At the same time, there was a corresponding increase in the number of both trades on 
South Main Street (see entry). 


Archaeological Excavations 


Monitoring of excavation for the Main Drainage scheme in 1998 revealed part of the city wall in the 
vicinity of the North Gate. To the west of North Main Street, the rectangular bastion of the gate 
tower was exposed but the greater part of the structure lay beneath the street. In 1994 archaeological 
excavations, on either side of the street, revealed six property divisions lying at right angles to the 
street and parallel to the city wall, four to the west and two to the east (Hurley 1997). Detailed 
evidence for houses was not present although there were several levels of clay floors, the greater part 
of which lay beneath the street. The modern North Main Street occupies the same line as its 
medieval predecessor but has been widened considerably. The earliest houses appear to have had stone 
walls or certainly stone foundations. The property units varied between 6-8m in width and the 
burgage plots probably stretched from the street to the east and west city walls. The street occupied 
the crest of the island and the ground sloped away to either side. Stone-lined drains led from the 
backs of the house, usually in the centres of plots but sometimes beneath the laneways that lay 
between the plots. 


Old Bridewell Lane 


47—48 North Main Street 









Old Bridewell Lane is documented in the religious returns 
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Figure 62: Rocque’s 1771 map identified 
Old Bridewell Lane between Portneys and 
Hawkins lanes off North Main Street. 


for the parish of Christ Church in 1766 (Berry 1894, 102). It 
was first shown on John Carty’s map of 1726. Smith’s maps 
don’t identify Old Bridewell Lane, but Rocque’s 1759 map 
shows Old Bridewell Lane directly south of Portney’s Lane. All 
the subsequent 18"-century and early 19"-century maps 
show an identical layout and retain the name Old Bridewell 
Lane. Although the lane was listed in the 1821 census (Berry 
1894, 118), it wasn’t recorded in the 1852 property valuation 
(Griffith 1852) because by that time a Clothes Market had 
been built over the eastern portion, leaving a short western 


passage at the southern side of the market entrance. The lane still gave access to the backyards of 
two of the street-fronting properties. Today, the western portion survives, but is not open to public 
access. 


77 This concept of ‘living over the business’ was revived in the 1990s when Cork City Council’s Urban Pilot Study 
introduced a tax incentive for such an arrangement. Subsequently, several premises were renovated to provide accom- 
modation in the upper stories of street-fronting buildings. 
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David Tirry’s Lane 


Cooke (1999, 67) identified Old Bridewell Lane as having been known as Coppinger’s Lane, but 
Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 24) identified it as Dame Tirry’s Lane. According to the Survey and Valuation 
the lane name was actually David Tirry’s (or Thirry’s) Lane, named after David Tirry fitz-Edmond 
who owned all the listed property in 1641 (Simington 1942, 423-4, nos 128-30). One of the tenants 
or property-owners on the lane in c. 1663 was Theodore Hulett (see entry for Broad Lane, Greate 
Lane, for information on the Hulett, or Huleatt, family). 


Old Bridewell Lane 


In the 18" century, Old Bridewell Lane led from North Main Street to the northern end of the 
Cornmarket on what was to become the west side of Cornmarket Street. The original city Bridewell 
was located somewhere along this laneway, probably at the eastern end. Two records from the Council 
Book suggest this location — the earlier (6 April, 1714) describes an application ‘for liberty to build a 
slip to the channell from Bridewell out of the lane called Wisdome’s Lane in the North East quarter’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 367); the second (11 October, 1714) was an agreement ‘that the Channel from the 
Bridge [Daunt’s Bridge] leading to the Marsh so far Northward as the ground of the Bridewell 
extends ... be arched over, filled up and paved’ (ibid. 370). Based on 16"- and 17%-century maps, 
Bradley and Halpin (1993, 29, fig. 2.2) suggested that one of the 16 mural towers of the medieval city 
wall stood at the east end of Old Bridewell Lane (identified on Bradley and Halpin’s map as tower no. 
4).The Pacata Hibernia map (c. 1587) shows this as a relatively small, circular tower to the north of the 
Queen’s Castle. The Hardiman maps (c. 1585—1600, 1602) and Speed’s map (1610) show it as a 
roughly square tower. Sometime before 1685 the tower may have been demolished, since Phillips’ 
map doesn’t indicate a structure in this position. It is possible that the remains of the tower housed 
the Bridewell, or that a Bridewell was built on the site of the tower. 

However, other entries from the Council Book confuse the suggested positioning of the Bridewell. 
For instance, one from 1719 refers to the ‘Bridewell Bridge’ at the opposite end of the street to the 
Exchange, i.e. at the east end of Castle Street. Three years later another entry refers to the street 
paving ‘from the corner of the Exchange to the corner of the Bridewell’, suggesting that the 
Bridewell might have been at the east end of Castle Street, or even on the east side of Cornmarket 
Street. The latter suggestion is supported by an entry from 1724, when the Corporation ordered the 
‘piece of ground on part of which Bridewell stands’ to be auctioned and that ‘two feet on the south 
side be reserved to the public to make the street leading to the Custom house broader’. The street 
leading to the Custom House was Paul Street, indicating that the Bridewell stood on Paul Street. A 
second entry from 1727 identifies the ground to the south of the Bridewell as being ‘near S. Paul’s 
church’ (Caulfield 1876, 472, 19 July 1727). This confusion might be explained by a reference from 
1724 to a temporary Bridewell having been established in a house somewhere in the city ‘until a new 
Bridewell be built’ (ibid., 443, 25 August 1724). 

The above entries from the Corporation records suggest that the original Bridewell probably 
stood at or near the east end of Old Bridewell Lane. Sometime around 1720 it seems to have been 
replaced by a temporary bridewell, possibly on Paul Street, until a new purpose-built structure was 
completed in the 1730s.This was built on the site of the present bridewell at the north end of Corn- 
market Street (hence ‘New Bridewell Lane’ further along North Main Street). 

On the other hand, the Hardiman map of c. 1585—1600 suggests an alternative nearby location 
for the Bridewell. The original map is in colour and appears to be colour-coded, albeit without any 
key or annotation. The dominant buildings, such as the North Gate, Skiddy’s Castle, St Peter’s 
Church, Christ Church, the Exchange and the Queen’s Castle, have blue roofs, while most of the 
other buildings have orange or red roofs. There is a small and isolated one-storey building directly 
west of Bradley and Halpin’s tower no. 4 that is also coloured with a blue roof — might this be the 
Bridewell? 
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Lane Plaque 


The decoration on this plaque is taken from a limestone jamb and corbel uncovered during archae- 
ological excavations at the North Gate in 1994 (Hurley 1997).The stones were from buildings of late 
16™/early 17™-century date. The decoration includes a ‘Tudor-knot’ and trefoil decoration in the 
form of stylised vine leaves and a palm leaf. It is reminiscent of the decoration on the carved mantel- 
piece said to have come from Skiddy’s Castle, which can now be seen built into the façade of no. 13 
North Main Street. 


Old Post Office Lane (SW quarter) 


91-92 South Main Street 


This lane was first depicted on a map by John Carty (1726) and first named on Smith’s map (1750), 
but as Cock Lane. There are no other references to a Cock Lane in this position and Rocque, Connor, 
Murphy and Beauford all named the lane Old Post Office Lane. 
Although each of the 18°-century maps identifies the lane lying to 





the south of Tredineck’s Lane, there is some uncertainty about its 
precise location. Berry (1894, 119) noted that in the 1821 census 
‘Old Post Office Lane’ was known as ‘New Street’, the latter 
presumably a reference to what became known as Great George’s 
Street (now Washington Street). A similar scenario exists for Berry’s 
Lane on the south side of Washington Street — it was also referred to 
in 1821 as ‘New Street’, but I think it’s more likely that both lanes 
now lie beneath buildings either side of Washington Street rather 
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Figure 63: In 1774 the lane know 
as Old Post Office Lane was south of : 
modern-day Liberty Street (then The 18"- and early 19"-century maps are not detailed enough 


Fishamble Lane). to pinpoint the location of the lane, but one map in the Wide 





than having been incorporated into the new street. 


Street Commissioners’ collection (Cork City Archives) provides 
more accurate information. This undated map (no. 49), from the early 19" century, depicts and 
names Old Post Office Lane, with Tredinicks Lane two properties to the north. This map places the 
lane between nos 5 and 6 Cross Street, and indicates that the two lanes were 33ft (c. 10m) apart. 
While it doesn’t identify the South Main Street address, it is safe to assume that the lane lay between 
nos 91 and 92 South Main Street. 

Griffith’s property valuation map of 1852 shows a similar arrangement — although the lane isn’t 
named, the surviving traces of Old Post Office Lane are shown along the south side of no. 92 South 
Main Street. In January 2000, when no. 92 South Main Street was demolished, a narrow passageway 
was revealed in the same position, i.e. along the north side of the street-fronting buildings on Wash- 
ington Street. This ‘passage’ represents the surviving traces of Old Post Office Lane. 


Pierce Goold’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 62) identified the mid-17"-century name for Old Post Office Lane as 
Patrick Goold’s Lane, but I’ve tentatively re-interpreted it as having been known as Pierce Goold’s Lane, 
based on the sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 407, nos 42-5). Pierce 
Goold owned most of the property on the lane in 1641, but it was acquired, in c. 1663, by Edward 
Gobell, John Quinall and Nicholas King (ibid.). Edward Gobell (or Gobel) and his wife, Joane, regis- 
tered the baptism of two sons in the 1650s (Hood 1998, 67, 78). In the early 18% century Robert 
Gobel became one of the most respected silversmiths in the country. John Quinall ran a tavern, 
known as the Kinges Armes, on the lane and Nicholas King occupied a malt house with a ‘killhouse’ 
at the end of the lane (Simington 1942, 407, nos 43, 45). The parish register for Christ Church 
records the baptism of Nicholas King’s son in 1662 (Hood 1998, 102). (See entry for Ashe’s Lane for 
information on the Goold family.) 
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Cock Lane 


Smith (1750) identified a lane in this area as Cock Lane, but it isn’t possible to determine whether he 
intended to represent Tredineck’s Lane or Old Post Office Lane. I found no other references to either 
lane being referred to as Cock Lane. 


Old Post Office Lane 


As frequently happens with descriptive names for streets, there are two ‘Old Post Office’ lanes within 
the area of the medieval city. This lane, in the south-west quarter of the medieval city, was the earlier 
of the two and led to the first post office in the city. MacCarthy (1983, 116) notes that the post office, 
‘which by 1711 had become a painter’s facility’, stood near Mill Street/Fishamble Lane (now Liberty 
Street). In fact, it seems to have been somewhat to the south of Liberty Street, probably at the western 
end of Old Post Office Lane, i.e., beneath the present-day Courthouse on Washington Street. By at 
least 1759, when John Rocque surveyed the city, the post office had been moved to Post Office 
Quay, at the south-west end of what became the Grand Parade. 


Old Post Office Lane (SE quarter) 


39—40 South Main Street 





A lane roughly in the position of Old Post Office Lane was first 
indicated on a map in 1726 (Carty). Smith (1750) named it 
Gillin’s Lane, but from the 1759 (Rocque) until the mid-19% 
century it was identified as Post Office Lane. Rocque and Connor 
(1774) indicated a broadening of the lane from west to east, much 
as it is today. By 1852 (Griffith’s valuation map) the lane had 
become known as Old Post Office Lane. 











Copinger’s Lane Figure 64: Rocque’s 1771 map identi- 
fies Post Office Lane leading to the Old 


Post Office on what is now the Grand 
either of which can be interpreted as the precursor of Old Post Parade. 





The Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 lists two lanes in this area, 


Office Lane. The first entry is for Copinger’s Lane (Simington 

1942, 412, no. 76); the second is for Verdon’s Lane (ibid. 412, nos 77—80). Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 
3) identified it as the former, i.e. Copinger’s Lane, and although this interpretation is not secure, I’ve 
retained it for the present. 

Copinger’s Lane was obviously named after the Coppinger family, one of the dominant medieval 
Cork families. It was possibly named for Sir Robert Coppinger, who owned property on the lane in 
1641 (Simington 1942, 412, no. 76). Coppinger was mayor of Cork in 1644, and the death of his 
wife, Dame Margret, was registered in 1660 (Hood 1998, 95). His property on the lane, ‘one Large 
front slated house’, was granted to Sir St John Brodricke in c. 1663. 


Gillin’s Lane 


Smith’s maps (1750) are the only published maps to name this lane Gillin’s Lane. John Carty’s 1726 
map identifies Gitins Lane directly to the north in the position of Kift’s Lane, and it seems most likely 
that Smith may have borrowed from Carty and incorrectly transposed the name to the wrong lane. 


Sugar House Lane 


Holland (1917, 203) records that this lane was formerly known as ‘Sugar House Lane’ and that it 
appears to have been a cul-de-sac. Although Rocque’s map of 1759 calls it Post Office Lane, less than 
a decade later the religious returns for Christ Church Parish refer to it as ‘Sugar House Lane’ (Berry 
1894, 102). Sugar House Lane seems to have been a temporary name for the lane, because the 
census of 1821 identified it as ‘Old Post Office Lane’ (ibid. 118).The Council Book for 1735 records 
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Mr Harper and Partners, proprietors of the ‘Sugar House near South Gate’, as requesting permis- 
sion to build a quay to reinforce the foundations of their building, which was in danger of 
collapsing (Caulfield 1876, 543-4). Given this description, the sugar factory must have been 
between Old Post Office Lane and River Lee, in the area of modern-day Cork City Carpark. 
Sometime after 1735 the sugar house was taken over by Phineas Bagwell, who operated the busi- 
ness until 1754, when the property and ‘all the utensils necessary for carrying on sugar boiling and 
distilling’ were advertised for sale in The Cork Journal (Collins 1958, 96).The Council Book records 
that in 1754 a committee was sent to ‘view the ground near South Bridge for a passage to Tuckey’s 
Quay and to enquire of the proprietors of Mr Bagwell’s Sugar houses about letting a long lease or 
selling same to the Corporation’ (Caulfield 1876, 681). The property was again advertised in 1755 
when a more detailed description was offered (Collins 1963, 99). Once again, in 1756, the property 
was advertised for letting with the advice that it could be ‘converted into a brew or malt house’ 
(Collins 1964b, 134). Collins (1958, 96) tells us that the sugar factory was ‘succeeded there by Lane’s 
Porter Brewery’. 

Cooke (1999, 82) records the existence of the ‘Brown Sugar House’ on the south side of Old Post 
Office Lane, and Holland (1917, 203) recorded that ‘Browne’s sugar house’ occupied the space 
between the lane and the river, indicating that the sugar house was named after an individual. (For 
further information on the site, see entry for Goold’s Lane SE quarter.) 


Old Post Office Lane 


As noted in the entry for the second Old Post Office Lane in the medieval city area (south-west 
quarter), the use of descriptive names for lanes and streets often led to confusion. There were two 
‘Old Post Office’ lanes within the area of the medieval city. The lane known as such today lies at the 
south-eastern end of South Main Street, leading east from the main street onto the Grand Parade.The 
confusion is compounded by the existence ofa third post office in 18"-century Cork, which lay 
between the sites of the other two on the western side of South Main Street. Cork’s first post office 
was in the area now occupied by the Courthouse on Washington Street. Evidently by the time 
Rocque surveyed the city, in 1759, this post office no longer operated, but he identified a nearby lane 
as Old Post Office Lane. The post office in use at that time was on Post Office Quay, now the south-west 
side of Grand Parade. Rocque identified the building as Post Office and it is this building that lent its 
name to the still extant lane on South Main Street. By the time Rocque’s map was revised (in 1773) 
the building was known as the Old Post Office. The New Post Office was identified at the junction of 
Hanover Street and Cross Lane. However, an entry in Tuckey’s Remembrancer for 1765 refers to the 
post office as having been moved from “Bruce’s street on Dunscombe’s marsh’ to Hanover Street 
(Tuckey 1980, 143). I haven’t located Bruce’s Street’, but Dunscombe’s Marsh was to the east of 
modern-day Grand Parade, so the reference suggests that the post office was moved from Post Office 
Quay onto Dunscombe’s Marsh and from there to Hanover Street. 

The Duke of Grafton 1s said ‘traditionally to have been shot by a blacksmith from a forge in the 
Old Post Office Lane. The place where the Duke fell is called Grafton’s Alley, and it is now a lane 
leading from the South Mall into George’s Street. Dr Maginn told me the forge remains still in status 
quo, (Day 1894, 159). 

In the 19" century, a ‘popular coach manufacturers’ called Regan Coach Builders had premises on 
the north side of Old Post Office Lane (Cooke 1999, 82). According to newspaper extracts from the 
mid-19" century, the area surrounding the lane had particularly ‘infamous houses’ or brothels. These 
caused trade and property values in the area to suffer, because of “crowds of abandoned women who 
were continually clustered’ at the end of this and nearby Kift’s Lane (O Mahony 1997, 194-5). 


78 Bruce’s Street may have been off modern-day Oliver Plunkett Street, possibly an earlier name for Beasly Street? 
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Archaeological Excavations 


The area south of Old Post Office Lane, known as the South Main Street City Carpark, is regarded 
as potentially one of the most significant archaeological sites in the city. It lies on the south island of 
the medieval city, i.e. from Castle Street/Liberty Street to the South Gate Bridge, and this island is 
generally thought to have sustained the earliest settlement in the city. Bradley and Halpin (1993, 20) 
suggested that the south island had already been fortified as an established Hiberno-Norse, or Viking, 
settlement by time the Anglo-Normans invaded Cork. This is supported by the earliest evidence 
recovered from archaeological excavations to date, which has come from this general area — Tuckey 
Street, Hanover Street, South Main Street and across the river on lower Barrack Street. 

In 1999 archaeological test-trenches and trial bores were excavated in the City Carpark, south of 
Old Post Office Lane.” The excavations were carried out to investigate the depth and nature of the 
stratigraphy in advance of a proposed development at the site. A stretch of the city wall was recorded, 
about 0.75m below the modern surface, approximately 6m north of the modern quay wall. To the 
south, a mixture of rubble and waste had been dumped in an area that originally would have been 
outside the city wall.To the north of the city wall, a large pit filled with bottles marked Lane’s West 
India Beer was uncovered. Elsewhere on the site, oxidised clay and ash bands characteristic of Viking 
and medieval settlement were recorded. (See entry for Goold’s Lane SE quarter, for further informa- 
tion on Lane’s Brewery.) 


Pembroke’s Lane 
20-21 North Main Street 





Both Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) indicated a lane roughly 
in this position, but while Carty didn’t name it, Smith named it 
Dennis Lane. Read (1980, 83) identified Dennis’ Lane in the 
same position on a map ofthe area compiled from 18"- 
century property deeds of the Dennis family (1700-1773). He 
depicted it as a short lane leading from North Main Street | 
directly into the town house of the Dennis family, with New al Cae j 
Bridewell Lane directly to the south and Brocklesby’s Lane Figure 65: Pembroke’s Lane was identi- 
(otherwise known as Ashe’s Lane) to the north. fied on most of the I8th-century maps, 
Rocque’s depiction (1759-1773) of the lane also indicates including Rocque’s 1771 map. 
that it led to a large open space inside the line of the city wall, although leading further east than 
Read suggested. All the subsequent 18"-century maps suggest that the lane was open at either end, 
i.e., that it broke through the line of the city wall on the east, presumably indicating a later extension 
to the lane. Bradford & Co. (1852), however, indicated a blind laneway leading towards but not 














connecting with the open space adjoining the line of city wall. The Ordnance Survey map (1869) 
indicates that the passage did open into this space, which at the time was occupied by a Timber Yard. 
Today, only the western end of the lane survives, between 20—21 North Main Street — the remainder 
has been built over. 


William Skiddie’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 33) identified a lane in the position of Pembroke’s Lane as having been 
known as William Skiddie’s L.The mid-17%-century Survey and Valuation lists one property lot on the 
lane — owned in 1641 by William Skiddy, acquired by Ensigne Browne in c. 1663, but subsequently 
restored to Skiddy (Simington 1942, 428). The property included two 3-storey houses, a 2-storey 
house and a malt-house, as well as a tavern known as The Royall Oake. 


79 The excavation was carried out by Maurice F. Hurley, City Archaeologist, in conjunction with Messrs Kenny Homes 
Ltd. 
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Dennis’ Lane 


There are miscellaneous references to Pembroke’s Lane as having been known as Dennis’ Lane during 
the 18" century. For instance, Herbert (1942, 116, no. 3) describes a mid-18"-century draper’s shop, 
The Greyhound, which was ‘inside the North Gate, near Dennis’s Lane’. 

Dennis’ Lane was named after John Dennis, a Quaker merchant who owned property in this area 
during the early 18" century.®° He is probably related to (son of?) Bridget, widow of James Dennis, 
who married George Harrison*! in 1677 (Harrison 1997, 57). Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall 
identified James Dennis and his father, John, as owning a considerable amount of property along the 
north-eastern portion of the city wall (Holland 1917, 201). John Dennis was a partner in a Cork 
timber business (Harrison 1997, 78) and is recorded as having provided the timber for ‘the Mayor’s 
Gallery in St. Peter’s Church’ in 1718 and ‘for building the Corn Market’ on Cornmarket Street 
(Caulfield 1876, 398, 625-6). His daughter, Elizabeth Dennis, married the successful property owner 
Cooper Penrose in 1736 (see entry for Penrose Lane). Towards the end of the century a John Dennis 
was listed as an ‘attorney’ on George’s Quay (Lucas 1967, 141). 


Pembroke’s Lane 


According to MacLysaght (1997, 243), Pembroke is a Welsh toponymic that is common in medieval 
Irish records. One of the earliest Pembrokes of note in the city was Lord Pembroke, who was head of 
one of the marine regiments that sailed from Portsmouth in September 1690 to lay siege on Cork (O 
Murchadha 1990, 16). The lane might have been named in his honour, but it is more likely to have 
been named after a later Pembroke. 

An ‘Alderman Pembrock’ appears in the Council Book for 1735 (Caulfield 1876, 542-3) and is a 
possible source of the lane name, despite the variation in the spelling. Rocque’s original map (1759) 
gives the name as Pembroks, but on the revised version of 1773 it is given as Pembroke. William 
Pembroke is listed in the trade directory of 1787 as a haberdasher on North Main Street (Lucas 1967, 
150), but the exact location of his premises is not given. 


Penrose Lane 


previously 22-23 Grattan Street 


It is uncertain which laneways Carty (1726) and Smith (1750) actually intended to represent in this 
area. They depicted what seem to be Morley’s Lane and Coleman’s Lane, with a short connecting 
lane between them. On both maps Coleman’s Lane has an extension onto Hammonds Key, but it is a 
straight extension, unlike the later depiction of Penrose Lane (by Rocque in 1759). At the west end, 

er 7 1 =] a bridge is indicated and this is also depicted by Connor (1774) 
; af wil west of Penrose Lane. 





Rocque’s maps (1759-1773) show a similar layout for 
Morley’s Lane, but indicate that Coleman’s Lane turned north, at 





a right angle, to the west of the connecting alleyway to Morley’s 





Ht “tres š j Lane. Rocque did not, however, identify this extension as a 
Figure 66: In map 

showed Penrose Lane leading to Angel 
and Coleman’s lanes, with the unnamed 
Browne’s Lane between. cated that it was an extension to Coleman’s Lane. Connor’s map 


separate lane, i.e. it is named as part of Colemans Lane. 
Connor (1774) was the first to name Penrose Lane and indi- 


also shows a connecting alleyway between Penrose Lane and 
Angel Lane. Beauford (1801), Holt (1832) and Bradford (1852) indicated but didn’t name Penrose 
Lane. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 named the lane and its northern connection to Angel 
Lane as Penrose Lane. 


80 Read (1980, 95-6) gives a detailed account of the Dennis family and their acquisition of land in the area in the early 
18th century. 
81 Harrison printed one of the earliest newspapers in Cork, The Medley, which first appeared c. 1738 (J.C. 1905a, 93). 
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Penrose Lane 


The Penroses were a wealthy and influential family during the 18 and 19" centuries. Today, Penrose 
Quay still commemorates this family, but all above-ground traces of Penrose Lane have been 
destroyed. Read (1980, 89) recorded that ‘the street name was seen in 1958 at the Grattan Street end’ 
when houses were being cleared. 

One of the earliest references I found to a Penrose in this area was Francis Penrose from Water- 
ford, who announced the opening of a ‘new dealyard at Hamans Marsh’ in 1738 (Collins 1957, 95). 
The family’s main interest in downtown property seems to date to around 1769, when their most 
prominent member Cooper Penrose (1736-1815), who was a nephew of Francis, bought property 
adjoining the Quakers’ Meeting House on Grattan Street. According to Quaker records, Penrose also 
acquired the land on which the Quakers’ Meeting House was built, as well as substantial property 
elsewhere in the city (Harrison 1997, 78). At this time, although Grattan Street is named in the prop- 
erty deeds, it was still a quay-side with several bridges, as shown, for example, on Rocque’s maps. In 
1772, Penrose obtained permission to build a bridge across the waterway ‘provided it gave the same 
head room as the St Peter’s Church bridge’ (Read 1980, 88). Rocque’s 1773 map indicates both 
bridges, Penrose’s and Peter’s Church, although Penrose Lane is named as part of Coleman’s Lane. 

The map drawn up by Hugo Read, showing Grattan Street properties leased by Cooper Penrose 
to William Gaspar LeGrand and Edmond Crosbie between 1758 and 1820, tallies more-or-less with 
the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. These properties were commercial investments, although Francis 
Penrose, uncle of Cooper, lived somewhere along Hammond’ Quay. 

Cooper Penrose was a son of John Penrose and Anne Cooper (Harrison 1997, 78). In 1736 he 
married Elizabeth Dennis, daughter of John Dennis (see Pemroke’s Lane) who was a partner in a 
Cork timber business. The family residence was at Woodhill, overlooking the Lower Glanmire Road, 
previously owned by Joseph Hoare (Read 1980, 85-7). When Hoare died, in 1749, Penrose’s father- 
in-law, John Dennis, bought the property. In 1780, Penrose built a new house to the west of the old 
house and the Penroses continued to occupy Woodhill until 1894, although the property remained in 
the family name until 1931 (ibid. 86-7). Lewis Dillwyn, who visited Cork in 1809, described the 
Woodhill ‘Villa’ as being: 

beautifully situated on the North bank of the City about 1% Miles from the City. He has a fine 
collection of Pictures for which he has been building a Gallery as also five other Rooms for Stat- 
uary, & they are all very tastily lighted by Cupolas from the Ceiling. (Lyne 1986, 91). 


The trade directory for 1787 lists John Penrose as a timber merchant on Grattan Street (Lucas 
1967, 150). Griffith’s 1852 valuation (1852, 24, 119-20) lists Cooper Penrose as owning 30 proper- 
ties in the North Main Street area, including the Quakers’ Meeting House on Grattan Street, a timber 
yard on Kyrl’s Quay and the Bridewell on Cornmarket Street. 


Phillips’ Lane 


108-109 North Main Street 


Several of the early maps suggest a laneway in this general 
area, but it is not clearly depicted until Carty’s map of 1726. 
Carty shows a straight passageway from North Main Street 
to Grattan Street, with a bridge over the waterway leading to 
Pike’s Marsh. Smith’s 1750 map indicates a similar arrange- 





ment and names the lane as Phillip’s Lane. It is shown crossing 
the waterway to Hammond’s Key or Hammons Quay. In 1774, 
Connor depicted a very similar plan, but the bridge at the 














west end ofthe lane seems to have been broadened, Figure 67: Rocque’s 1771 map identified 


suggesting partial culverting of the waterway. In addition, — Phillips’s Lane at the north-west end of the 


there is a short, doglegged extension to the lane itself, medieval Cie); 
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presumably to facilitate an entrance to a building. In 1789, Dan Murphy illustrated the full length of 
Grattan Street as having been culverted and Phillips’ Lane led directly onto the street. 

The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 shows an identical layout to Connor’, i.e., with a short, 
doglegged extension towards the western end of the lane. On the 1869 map, this extension leads to 
the west end of Gaol Lane. At the east end of Phillips’ Lane, leading onto North Main Street, a 
covered passageway is indicated between the street-fronting buildings. Today, a short portion of the 
lane still survives at the west end, south of the new apartment complex on Grattan Street. 


Thirry’s (Richard) Lane 


As has been repeated throughout this report, the identification of many of the 17"-century lane 
names from the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942) is tentative and requires additional research to 
secure their actual locations. Allowing for that uncertainty, I’ve suggested that Phillips’ Lane might 
have been known as Thirry’s Lane, based on the sequence of entries in the survey (ibid. 441, no. 207), 
although Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 40) identified it as Castle Lane.The sole property lot listed in the 
survey was owned by Richard Thirry fitz-George in 1641, and was acquired by John Denny in c. 
1663.The entry includes ‘the old wall backwards reaching to Coll St Legers garden’; St Leger’s garden 
seems to have been off Gaol Lane (then known as Nicholas Skiddy’s Lane), suggesting that the prop- 
erty stretched along the city wall from Phillips’ Lane to the north-western-most lane in the city. 


Phillips’ Lane 


In the mid-17" century several Phillips are recorded in the parish register for Christ Church. 
Although the earliest of these, Thomas Phillips, was of St Peter’s Parish, he was buried in Christ 
Church on the 27 April 1655 (Hood 1998, 55). In 1658, Roger, son of Robert Phillips, was buried, 
and in 1662 Robert and Dorothy Phillips baptised a baby girl (ibid. 89, 103). 

An Edward Phillips is recorded as tenant or possessor of property in the south-west quarter of the 
city in c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 406, no. 39), but a more likely source for the lane name is Richard 
Philips, noted in 1690 as having been sworn in as Master Warden of the Company of Coopers 
(O’Sullivan 1937, 121). Presumably he is one and the same Richard Philips who was mayor of Cork 
in 1711. Richard Phillips is recorded in the Council Book in 1722 as an alderman and one of the 
‘constables of the staple’ (Caulfield 1876, 423). 

Smith (1893, 369-70), describing Cork in 1750, noted that between St Peters Church and the 
north-west angle of the city ‘is one small tower still remaining and another at that angle’. The latter 
is the circular mural tower depicted to the north of Phillips’ Lane by Carty (1726) and Smith (1750). 
Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the remains of the city wall records that Thomas Hutchinson owned a house 
‘on the town wall’ with a bridge outside the wall leading to Phillips’ Lane (Holland 1917, 205).To the 
north was the property of Alderman Phillips, where ‘half the round tower’ (one of the mural towers) 
stood. The alderman referred to here was presumably Richard Phillips, mayor in 1711. 

A newspaper entry for 1755 mentions a Mr Philips, who operated as an apothecary ‘near Peter’s 
Church’ (Collins 1958, 100). He may have been Noblett Phillips who was mayor in 1768. In 1787, 
the trade directory lists Richard Phillips as a ‘Compound-distiller’ with premises on North Main 
Street (Lucas 1967, 150). The same source lists a William Phillips, who was an attorney on the South 
Mall and a ‘commissioner for taking affidavits’ for the city of Cork. That directory doesn’t list any 
traders on Phillips’ Lane, indicating that the lane properties were mostly residential, but the 1824 
directory (Pigot’s) lists two — Michael Carland, a tanner and currier, and Edmond Flynn, a cooper. 
Flynn was still in business on the lane in 1852, but most of the other 29 properties were houses, 21 
of which were owned by Denis Connor (Griffith 1852, 17—18). 


Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on the plaque for Lana Mhic Philib, or Phillips’ Lane, depict a range of medieval 
leather sheath fragments recovered from archaeological excavations at Christ Church (South Main 
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Street) and Skiddy’s Castle (North Main Street) during the 1970s. The sheaths were decorated with 
curvilinear motifs, chevrons, and stamped dots. One piece has a human face, while another has a 
scene with griffins(?) and hunters bearing shields and spears. 


Picadilly Lane 


83-84 North Main Street 


Rocque (1759) was the first to indicate a lane in this position. 
The unnamed lane joins Peter’s Church Lane in the area of the 
graveyard, that is, to the west of the church. Connor’s first map 
(1774) indicated a lane, but not connecting to Peter’s Church 
Lane. Connor’s revised map corrects the apparent error and 
indicates the lane joining Peter’s Church Lane in an identical 








position to that shown by Rocque. 

Holt (1832) seems to indicate a lane in this position, but 
the representation is similar to Connor’s first map, that it, it 
doesn’t lead to Peter’s Church Lane. Bradford (1852) shows a 
similar arrangement. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 named the lane Picadilly Lane. 





lane shown adjoining Peters Church Lane, 
wasn’t named on a map until 1869. 


Morrish Roch’s Lane 


According to the sequence of entries in the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation, Picadilly Lane 
may have been known as Morrish Roch’s [Roche] Lane (Simington 1942, 436; Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, 
no. 47). There are two property lots listed on the lane — one, a ‘wholie wasted’ house and gardens, 
restored to Morrish Roch; and the other, two houses and a garden, belonging to Thomas Moore. (For 
further information on the Roches, see entry for Ballard’s Lane, north-east quarter.) 


Picadilly Lane 


Picadilly Lane isn’t named on any published map until 1869. One of the few references to the lane is 
from the Cork Examiner of 20 October 1877, which reported that a commission on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts of 1864 identified a number of the ‘most vile and noxious dens in the city — dreadful for 
their inhabitants and pestilent to the surrounding community’ (O Mahony 1997, 255). These 
‘vile...dens’ included Picadilly Lane. 


Lane Plaque 


The illustration on this plaque is taken from the late-16"-century map from Pacata Hibernia. It shows 
the street-fronting houses in this area with St Peter’s Church and Skiddy’s Castle. 


Pike’s Lane 
87-88 North Main Street 





Carty (1726) indicated open space to the north of St Peter’s 
Church that probably represents Pike’s Lane, but the first 
secure identification of the lane is on Rocque’s map 1759. It 
is represented on most of the subsequent maps skirting the 
northern edge of the church. The section of the laneway 
adjoining the northern wall of the church survives today as 
part of a landscaped side yard to the church. 














Figure 69: The surviving length of Pike’s 
Lane is still evident today along the north 


There are regular references to Pike’s Lane from the 18" side of St Peter’s Church, now the Vision 
Centre, on North Main Street. 


Pike’s Lane 


century onwards. For instance, a John Cam is recorded as 
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having been a ‘staymaker’ operating on Pike’s Lane in 1770 (Henchion 1988, 120). In 1787, a prob- 
able relative of John’s, William Cam, is recorded as a ‘Stay-maker’ operating on Grattan Street, possibly 
at the east end of Pike’s Lane (Lucas 1967, 139). The same directory records Richard and Samuel 
Pike as bankers on “Hoar’s-lane’ (Adelaide Street) (ibid. 137). In 1809, Joseph Pike was recorded as a 
banker in the same institution (West 1809-10, 4). 

By the mid-19" century, the laneways of the city were dreadfully overcrowded, leading to 
frequent outbreaks of disease and epidemics. A newspaper reporter, who accompanied a doctor on his 
visits to ‘the creatures residing in those mephitic pest holes’ in Pike’s Lane, wrote that he had never in 
his life “encountered such a complication of stenches, enough to overpower any stomach. How the 
people breathe it, as they must, at night, and remain free from the effects of malaria, I know not? (O 
Mahony 1997, 187). Around that time Pike’s Lane, which was only 4ft (c. 1.2m) wide, had up to 
seven people sleeping in a single room and over 18 persons per house (O’Brien 1996, 17). 


The Pike Family 


Pike’s Lane was named after a prominent Quaker family of Cromwellian descent, originally from 
Berkshire (Tenison 1892, 222). Richard Pike came to Ireland as a corporal in 1648 and first moved 
to Kilcrea before eventually settling in Cork where he opened a shop on North Main Street (ibid. 
222-3). MacCarthy (1982, 148) records that Richard was imprisoned along with William Penn and 
Thomas Loe (Lee?) in the later 17 century, and died in prison, ‘a victim of sectarian violence’. (See 
also entry for Adelaide Street) 

The Pikes were active members of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, in Cork during the 18% 
and early 19% centuries. The family occupied Bessboro House, Blackrock, during the 19™ century, 
and are the subject of an impressive display at Cork Heritage Park in the grounds of the estate. 
Earlier, part of the land to the north-west of the medieval city was named ‘Pikes Marsh’ after Joseph 
Pike, who initiated the development of the area. The Council Book for 1718 records an entry granting 
Mr Jos. Pike permission to build a ‘slip and quay at the west end of his marsh, provided he or his 
tenants make a wall from the North Bridge along the quay to the Round Tower, and as much further 
as his ground runs that is now unset ...’ (Caulfield 1876, 402). A few years later Carty’s map (1726) 
indicated and named the quay, Batchelor’s Key, and the marsh, Pikes Marsh, mentioned in the record. 
Carty’s map also depicts a widening of the street to the west of Pikes Marsh, possibly indicating the 
position of the slip and quay for which permission was granted. 


Richard Pike (c.1627—1668)* 


Richard Pike came to Ireland in 1648 as a Cromwellian soldier, but was run out of the army because 
he refused to use arms for the destruction of human life (Harrison 1997, 80). Richard married his 
wife, Elizabeth Jackson, in 1655, and in 1664 opened a shop in Cork City. 


Joseph Pike (1657—1729) 


Richard Pike’s son Joseph was born at Kilcrea, Co. Cork, in 1657 (Tenison 1892, 223; Lunham 
1904a, 105). Joseph was a Quaker who in 1720 wrote an “eye witness’ account of the 1690 Siege of 
Cork.®3 Pike’s sympathies lay with the Williamites, but being a Quaker he was non-combatant. 
Joseph inherited a portion of his father’s shop, which he sold shortly afterwards for £3 and used the 
money to establish a wool-buying business. With his brother, Richard, he opened the first linen- 
draper’s shop in Cork. In 1682 Joseph married Elizabeth Rogers and expanded the business. He 
became a freeman of the city in 1685 and went on to establish a successful export trade in bay-yarn 
and to become a partner in Hoare’s Bank (see entry for Adelaide Street). In 1696 Pike bought land 
to the west of the city that became known as ‘Pike’s Marsh’, to the east of the city, Hammon’s 


82 Tenison (1892, 223) gives his date of death as 1668. 

83 The late C.J.F. MacCarthy apparently had a photocopy of the original document given to him by a descendant of Pike 
(O Murchadha 1990, 3). Harrison (1997, 80) says that Pike’s account of the Siege was part of Joseph’s life-story which 
he wrote for his children. 
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Marsh, and to the south-west, Fenn’s Marsh. In 1705, his close friendship with William Penn led to 
Joseph acquiring 10,000 acres of land, called Pikeland Township, in Pennsylvania (Harrison 1997, 
81). This passed on to his wife, Elizabeth, and his son Richard (Harrison 1999, 121). 

Huleatt’s survey of the city wall in 1733 records that ‘the late’ Joseph Pike owned ‘several houses 
on Batchelors’ Quay joyning the Town Wall’ (Holland 1917, 205). 


Richard Pike (1660-1738) 


Richard was the son of Richard senior and brother of Joseph, with whom he was a partner at Pike’s 
Bank on Adelaide Street. His death, aged 78 years, was announced in the newspaper on 19 May 1738 
(Collins 1957, 95). His son Benjamin (1701-1774) was a member of the Water Club, the precursor of 
the Cork Yacht Club (Harrison 1999, 121). 


Samuel Pike (1700-1796) 


Samuel Pike, son of Joseph Pike, established a bolting mill at Glanmire and Ballyrochine, or Bally- 
rosheen, which was the first of its kind in Ireland (ibid.; Bielenberg 1991, 41). 


Joseph Pike (1768-1826) 


Joseph Pike, junior, seems to have been a highly respected grandson of Joseph Pike and Elizabeth 
Rogers. He was the proprietor of Pike’s Bank and is listed as a ‘banker’ on Hoare’s Lane in the 1824 
directory (Pigot 1842, 4). Joseph died in 1826, allegedly whilst counting the bank’s takings (Harrison 
1997, 81). After his death his son Ebenezer (see below) tidied up his affairs and closed the bank 
shortly after. 


Mary Pike (1776—1832) 


Mary Pike was a daughter of Samuel Pike (1700-1796) and his wife Catherine. She was a niece of 
Cooper Penrose, presumably on her mother’s side. The misfortunate woman was, apparently, raped by 
Sir Henry Brown Hayes in 1797 and never recovered from her ordeal. She ended up a very wealthy 
‘lunatic’, looked after in the Bloomfield Retreat run by Quakers (ibid., 81—2). 


Ebenezer Pike (1806—1883)*4 


Ebenezer, who was married to Lydia Clibborn, oversaw the final closure of Pike’s Bank in 1826. He 
became involved in efforts to rescue the St George Steampacket Company, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Cork Steamship Company in 1843-4 (ibid., 80). The Steamship Company was 
one of two successful iron shipbuilding companies in the city, producing and later repairing ‘some of 
the largest and finest screw-steamers in the channel trade’ until the premises was burnt down in 1868 
(Bielenberg 1991, 110-1). From 1847 Ebenezer was a Cork Harbour Commissioner, and was heavily 
involved in famine relief work. When he died in 1883 he left an estate worth £168,000 (Harrison 
1997, 80). 


Fennel’s Lane 


Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall identified Pike’s Lane as ‘Fennel’s Lane’ (Holland 1917, 205), 
a name that doesn’t occur in any other source. He recorded it as being 47ft (c. 14m) south of 
Morley’s Lane. A Thomas Fennell is listed in the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation as joint 
tenant, with Roger Kinge, of property on Clement Skiddie’s Lane (Simington 1942, 428). Thomas 
and his wife, Faith, are recorded as having had two of their children baptised, in 1653 and 1656 
(Hood 1998, 48, 67). Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 32) identified Clement Skiddie’s Lane as having 
been in the position of New Bridewell Lane, but it is equally likely to have been further north in 
the position of Pembroke’s Lane. Either way, it was in the north-east quarter of the medieval city 
and there is nothing to connect Thomas Fennell with the lane, on the opposite side of the main 
street, that became known as Fennel’s Lane. Nonetheless, he is the most likely source of the lane 


84 An earlier Ebenezer Pike (relationship not known) was admitted freeman in 1730 (Caulfield 1876, 491). 
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name, and the family’s association with this area of the city survived at least into the late 18% 
century. In 1787, a John Fennell is listed in the trade directory as a ‘Hot and Cold Calendar and 
Chandler’ operating on ‘Hamon’s Marsh’ to the west of Fennel’s Lane (Lucas 1967, 142). 

Lane Plaque 


The illustrations on the plaque for Pike’s Lane depict two 18"-century saucers for teacups or bowls. 
Both are of Chinese porcelain and are painted in underglaze cobalt blue. 


Pitts’ Lane 


Beneath Courthouse, Washington Street 





Pitts’ Lane is indicated, but not named, on most of the 18"-century 
maps of the city. Carty’s 1726 map shows a straight lane leading from 
Cross Street into an open space at the west end of Mill Street. Smith’s 
E maps don’t show the lane, but John Rocque (1759) depicted a long 
"A narrow lane connecting Cross Street to Clothier’s Lane, in line with 

James Street to the west. Connor (1774) indicated a similar arrange- 








at rey 


=; ment. Murphy’s 1789 map suggests that the lane was slightly angled and 








a this depiction is also represented on a map from the Wide Street 


Figure 70: Rocque’s revised map Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City Archives, map no. 47). The latter 
of 1771 shows Pitts’ Lane south 
of and parallel to Mill Street f vam 
(now part of Liberty Street). lane as Pitts’ Lane. At the Cross Street end (east), four buildings are 


shown fronting onto Cross Street between Pitts’ Lane and Fishamble 





map, from the early 19" century, is the only known map to identify the 


Lane. Along Pitts’ Lane itself, four properties (numbered 22-24) are shown on the north side. 

Pitts’ Lane is listed in the religious returns for St Peter’s Parish in 1766 and in the census of 1821 
(Berry 1894, 102, 119). The census was compiled just before the lane disappeared from the streetscape 
when the Courthouse was built c. 1835. 

The lane was presumably named after an individual, possibly Thomas Pitts, whose wife’s death was 
recorded in 1645, or William Pitts who is recorded in the parish register for Christ Church during 
the 1660s (Hood 1998, 52, 99, 105). 


Portney’s Lane 
45—46 North Main Street 


Speed (1610) indicated a lane roughly in this position, but it isn’t certain which lane is represented. 
Pratt (pre-1714) indicated a laneway towards the south end of North Main Street opposite a lane I’ve 
identified as Broad Lane. The later maps indicate Broad and Portney’s lanes opposite each other, so it 
is possible that Portney’s is indicated on Pratt’s map. 

The first positive identification is on John Carty’s map (1726), where it is depicted as a thor- 
oughfare from North Main Street to Newman’s Quay (Cornmarket Street). Smith’s 1750 map is the 
only known map to identify the lane as Crone’s Lane. After 1750 the maps show Portney’s Lane in its 
current position, and it is consistently shown as a straight lane, with a short subsidiary extension to 
the north, on Connor’s (1774) and Murphy’s (1789) maps. The 1869 Ordnance Survey map shows a 
passageway leading into the Meat Market (St Peter’s Market), and Griffith’s property valuation (1852, 
59) identifies this ‘side entrance’ to the market at no. 18 Portney’s Lane. On the opposite (south) side 
of the lane there was also a side entrance to the Bazaar Market at no. 6 Portney’s Lane. 


Dominick Tirry’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 25) identifies Portney’s Lane as having been known as Dominick Tirry’s 
Lane during the mid-17" century. The Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 lists two properties on the lane: 
one owned by John Hawkins in 1663, but restored to its previous owner, Dominick Tirry, in 1666; 
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and the other owned by James Mathews and David Tirry fitz-James in 1641, and in 1663 by Barnard 

Packington (Simington 1942, 424, nos 140-1). Packington also owned property on St Peter’s Church 

Lane (see entry), and John Hawkins was mayor of Cork in 1672 (see also entry for Hawkins’ Lane). 
See entries for Angel and Old Bridewell lanes for information on the Tirry family. 


Crone’s Lane 


The earliest reference to Crone’s Lane is in the 1733 survey of the city wall, which also provides a 
source for the lane name (Holland 1917, 201-2). The survey lists an ‘Alderman Crone’ as having two 
properties either side of Crone’s Lane — one of the properties was built on the foundation of the wall, 
while the other was adjacent to the Cornmarket. Smith’s original map of 1750 also identifies the 
lane as Crone’s Lane. Towards the end of the 18° century, Newman and Heffernan were identified as 
the proprietors of The Cork Tavern on “Crone’s Lane off North Main Street’ (Lucas 1967, 149). The 
same directory lists a Daniel Crone as ‘liquor-merchant’ on Mallow Lane (modern-day Gerald Griffin 
Street) (ibid. 140). 

The alderman referred to in the 1733 survey of the city wall was Daniel Crone, either the elder, 
who was mayor of Cork in 1691, or a later Daniel Crone, possibly a son of the former, who was 
mayor in 1748. Daniel Crone is listed as one of the aldermen in power when the Exchange was 
constructed on Castle Street, in 1709, and is presumably the same man who was mayor in 1691. He 
was probably the same Daniel Crone whose baptism was recorded in 1647 (Hood 1998, 44). Crone 
was one of the native Protestant merchants that came to prominence after the Catholics were 
suppressed in the mid-17" century (McCarthy 2001, 35). He is listed in the Council Book as one of 
the most regular attendees at council meetings from the late 17 century until 1726, at which point 
the name disappears from the records for a short time (Caulfield 1876). About a decade later the 
name reappears, possibly representing Daniel’s son, as common speaker and later as sheriff (ibid. e.g. 
542, 563).This Alderman Crone is regularly listed as attending council meetings until about 1764 and 
was mayor of Cork in 1748. He seems to have been the same Daniel Crone listed as a silversmith and 
Freeman operating in Cork between 1726 and 1759 (Westropp 1926, 9). 

In 1722, the elder Crone applied for ‘liberty to build a draw-bridge from the end of Lavite Street 
over to Crone’s quay on Dunscombe’s Marsh [to the east of modern-day Grand Parade]’ (Caulfield 
1876, 424). Carty’s contemporary map doesn’t identify either ‘Lavite Street’ or ‘Crone’s Quay’, but 
Smith’s 1750 map identifies Lavits Key on the eastern side of modern-day Emmet Place. It is possible 
that Drawbridge Street was originally known as Lavite Street, in which case the drawbridge referred 
to would have been near the junction of modern-day Drawbridge Street and St Patrick’s Street. 


Portney’s Lane 


Cooke (1999, 66) tells us that this lane was originally named ‘Pourtney’s Lane’ and that it gets its 
present name from a family that lived there in the early 18" century. Smith’s 1750 map identifies a 
lane to the north of Portney’s Lane, between Wisdom and Cockpit lanes, as as a variation of that 
name — Poultney’ Lane, but from 1759 onwards the name was recorded as Portney’s. 

Portney’s Lane, which is open to public access during daylight hours, is exceptional in having 
retained a residential population. It is possible that at least two of the surviving houses on the lane 
occupy property plots that were laid out as early as the 14" century, and it is quite likely that they 
stand on the foundations of earlier structures. 

Despite its longevity as a residential lane, there is surprisingly little public information on the lane. 
One of the earliest references to the lane is retained in local folklore — in the early 17% century, Don 
Juan de Aquilla is said to have lodged in premises at Portney’s Lane, during his short stay in Cork 
(Pettit 1977, 293; MacCarthy 1996, 25).There are some miscellaneous 18"-century references to the 
lane — for instance, on 14 February 1754, William Connor and Timothy Cleary were committed for 
throwing Mary McCarthy into the fire at her home in Portney’s Lane. (She died from her injuries 
and the men were subsequently hanged on 20 April.) In the same year, Samuel West, an ‘engraver and 
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seal cutter’, advertised that he was moving his business premises from ‘Poulteneys Lane’ to the Coal 
Quay (Collins 1957, 97). 

In the early 19 century, the Wide Street Commissioners indicated an intention to built three 
houses on the south side of the lane, backing onto the northern edge of the Bazaar Market.*® 
Although the parish register for Holy Trinity in 1831° lists only one resident, George Thornton, in 
1852 there were 16 property lots on the lane, two of which were owned by Thornton (Griffith 1842, 
59).The largest premises was a chandlery, with offices and a yard, owned by Edmond Hunt, but occu- 
pied by the aforementioned Thorton (ibid. 57). The property fronted onto both Portney’s Lane and 
the North Main Street, occupying no. 43 North Main Street.®” Five properties on the south side of 
Portney’s Lane were owned by the Corporation and leased to: Jeremiah O’Brien, Michael Brien, 
Denis Delany, Dominick Casey, Elizabeth Sullivan and Patrick Donohoe.There were also three shops 
on the south side of the lane — run by Elizabeth Sullivan, Jeremiah Sullivan and James Fanning. At 
that time, Portney’s Lane gave access to side entrances to both the Bazaar Market and St Peter’s 
Market. 


Lane Plaque 


The plaque for Portney’s Lane depicts a scene taken from Fitzgerald’s painting of the city harbour of 
Cork. It shows the central waterway, later to become Castle Street, with Roche’s Castle roughly in 
the position of the later Exchange building at the south-west corner of modern-day Castle Street. 


Rowland’s Lane 
6-7 North Main Street 





Although Smith (1750) indicated a lane in this position, 
Rocque (1759) was the first to identify the laneway as Rowlans 
Lane. The lane was subsequently identified as Rolands Lane by 





Connor and Beauford, and as Rolans Lane by Murphy. Because 
of the curvature of the city wall in this area, sweeping round 








el PAA Re lege Ie x from the North Gate along Kyrl’s Quay, the lane was relatively 
= ; E short. It was a straight lane that broadened to the north at its 
Figure 71: Rowland’s Lane was just inside PREA i 

the line of the city wall in the north-east astern end, although Murphy (1789) indicated that it turned 


quarter. to the south at that point. The lane survived into the 19% 





century and was identified on Griffith’s valuation map (1852) 
as Ship Lane, lying between nos 6 and 7 North Main Street. The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 also 
depicted, but didn’t name, the lane. 


David Terry fitz-Stephen’s Lane 


In the mid-17-century Survey and Valuation the final entries in the north-east quarter of the city 
are for David Terry fitz-Stephen’s Lane (Simington 1942, 431, nos 161-3). The sequence suggests that 
the lane can be interpreted as the later Rowland’s Lane, although it is possible that there was origi- 
nally a lane further to the north of Rowland’s, as suggested by Mulcahy’s schematic map of the late 
medieval lanes (Mulcahy 1964, fig. 1, no. 39). One of the properties on David Terry fitz-Stephen’s 
Lane (no. 162) describes a ‘garret adjoyneing to the Citty Wall North Side’, indicating that the prop- 
erty backed onto the city wall to the north. (For information on the Terry family, see entry for 
Angel Lane.) 


85 Cork City Archives collection, map no. 13. 

86 Cork City Archives. 

87 By 1867 the chandlery at no. 43 North Main Street had been taken over by Eliza Quilter who was a spirit dealer 
(Henry and Coghlan 1867, 142). The premises still houses a pub, now known as Ryan’s. 
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Rowland’s Lane 


The lane was named after the Rowland family, who presumably owned property and/or lived on the 
lane. In 1662, the parish register for Christ Church records the baptism of Joseph and Beniamin, twin 
sons of William and Mary Rowland (Hood 1998, 102). The register lists the burial of baby Joseph a 
year later and that of another son, William, in 1664 (ibid. 114, 117). 

A number of Rowlands were prominent in civic life during the 18 century. For example, 
Alderman Francis Rowland is recorded in the Council Book during the 1720s and two Rowlands, 
Francis and Samuel, served as sheriffs in the 1760s (Caulfield 1876, e.g. 462, 783). In 1773, Samuel 
Rowland was mayor of Cork, and held the office again in 1786, by which time he had been 
knighted. 


Ship Lane 


Ship Lane seems to have been a 19"-century, and short-lived, name for Rowland’s Lane. One of the 
few references to the name is in the parish register for Holy Trinity 1831, which lists a Ship Lane in 
the north-east quarter of the medieval city. The register lists six properties on the lane, including a 
stable, a forge and an outhouse, and two stores; three of the six properties are listed as ‘waste’. The 
exact position of Ship Lane is not clear from the register, but the map that accompanied Griffith’s 
valuation of 1852 identifies the lane in the position of Rowland’s Lane. Griffith (1852, 62, 118) 
detailed seven properties (one in the parish of St Mary’s Shandon, which explains why it wasn’t listed 
in the earlier register), all owned by John Jefcott. Three of the properties are identified as houses 
‘unfinished’, indicating that the earlier waste properties were being replaced by houses. 


Lane Plaque 


Rowland’s Lane is probably the correct version of this lane name, but the variation reproduced by 
Rocque’s maps, Rolans Lane, was used in the lane plaque to demonstrate the range of spelling 
common throughout the 18 century. 


Royal Arcade 


previously 12-13 South Main Street/16 Washington Street 





The Royal Arcade was first indicated on Holt’s 
map of 1832, shortly after Great George’s Street 
(now Washington Street) had been constructed. 
The arcade was a narrow, ‘L’-shaped passage 
from South Main Street through to Great 
George’s Street. The map that accompanied 
Griffith’s property valuation of 1852 is the only 
published map to detail the arcade. The valua- 
tion list identified 13 shops, 9 of which were 
vacant at that time and all of which were owned 
by Randal Howe (Griffith 1852, 47). Howe also 
owned the adjoining properties on Washington 
Street (ibid. 46). Howe’s association with the 


area stemmed from at least the early part of the Figure 72: The outline of the Royal Arcade, leading from 
South Main Street to Washington Street, was identified 
on the 1869 Ordnance Survey Map. 








19" century when his ?father, George Howe, 
was a linen draper on South Main Street (West 
1809-10, 14). 

Shortly after 1852, the Royal Arcade was built over, with the western end demolished to facilitate 
widening of South Main Street. 
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St Augustine’s Street 


South Main Street/Grand Parade 


St Augustine’s Street seems to have incorporated at least one of the 
lanes shown on the mid/late 18"-century maps. John Rocque was 
the first to clearly represent and name the network of connecting 
lanes in this general area, particularly Brick’s (or Bruce’s), Blackboy 
and Boland’s lanes. The layout suggests that Blackboy Lane was incor- 
porated into the line of St Augustine’s Street. Both Rocque’s and 











Connor’s maps indicate a connecting alleyway between Blackboy Lane 





Figure 73: St Augustine’s Street 
seems to have incorporated the full 
length of Blackboy Lane, identified 
here on Connor’s map of 1774. By 1789, when Dan Murphy drew his map of Cork, both 


Blackboy and Boland’s lanes had disappeared and in their place 
Murphy showed, for the first time, Brunswick Street and the Augustinian Church that had been built 
at the south-east end of the street. Beauford’s map (1801) indicates similar features and was the first 


and Bolands Lane to the south, and Connor indicated a further 
connection between Blackboy Lane and Bruce’s Lane to the north. 


to name Brunswick Street. 


James Copinger’s Lane 


Although Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 18) identified the earlier name for St Augustine’s Street as James 
Ronan’s L., the sequence of entries in the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 418-9) suggests that 
it was originally known as James Copinger’s Lane. Two property lots are listed in the survey: a Thomas 
Harrison acquired a three-storey house on the lane in c. 1663; and a John St Leger is listed as occu- 
pying and/or owning a ‘dwelling house cage worke[d]’, a malt-house and a shed, previously owned 
by James Copinger and John fitz-Thomas. 

An entry in a registry of deeds, dated between 1799-1825 and compiled by the Wide Street 
Commissioners, suggests that the mid-17"-century lane name was recalled in the early 19" century. 
The entry concerns property owned by Isaac Morgan between ‘Copingers Lane and Collector’s 
Lane’. Connor’s 1774 map identified Collector’s Lane as the east end of what had previously been 
known as Farrington’s Lane (see entry). Farrington’s Lane lay to the south of Blackboy, or James 
Copinger’s, Lane and it seems likely that Morgan’s properties occupied the space between the two. 

The Coppingers (or Coppengers) were established as a prominent family in Cork City from at 
least the late 15 century when Thomas Coppenger was mayor of Cork (1495).The Coppingers are 
one of only two prominent medieval Cork families thought to have had Norse origins (Ô 
Murchadha 1996, 261). 


Blackboy or Blackhall Lane 


A possible source of this unusual lane name is a tenuous association with tan-pits that existed in the 
area in the early 19" century. The pits are identified on a Wide Street Commissioners’ map (Cork 
City Archives, map no. 51) lying between Court Lane and the remaining traces of an unnamed lane 
in the position of Brick’s (Rocque) or Bruce’s (Connor) Lane. The association with tanning may 
have led to the ‘black’ element in the name, as was the case with Blackpool north of the city centre, 
where the dark residue from the tanning pits is thought to have coloured the water of a pool black 
and hence the name. 

John Rocque’s original map of 1759 called the lane Blackhall Lane. A likely source for this name 
is as a corruption of the surname Blackalle or Blacknal, both of which are recorded in the parish 
register for Christ Church in the mid-17™ century. The death of Martha Blackalle was entered in 
1660 (Hood 1998, 94), and the happier occasion of a marriage between Richard Blacknal and Elise 
ffehanan was recorded in 1646 (ibid. 45). 
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Brunswick Street 


Brunswick Street appears to have 
incorporated one whole lane and 
part ofa second lane into its 
design. Blackboy Lane defined the 
northern edge of the street and a 
short passage that existed between 
Blackboy and Boland’s lanes seems 
to have been incorporated into 
the street at the east end. An 
indent shown on Rocque’s 1759 
map, midway along the north side 
of Blackboy Lane, is also depicted 














on the northern edge of Bruns- 


Figure 74: The 1869 Ordnance Survey map identified St Augustine’s 
Street as Brunswick Street and showed the original Augustinian church on 
Survey map (1869). It appears that the street. That church was replaced in the 1930s by the present-day 
Boland’s Lane was built-over by structure. 


wick Street on the Ordnance 


1780 when the Augustinian 
Chapel was erected on the south side of Brunswick Street. 

In this area, Huleatt’s survey in 1733 records a “Collector Jamet’ as having built on the foundations 
of the city wall (Holland 1917, 202). Holland (ibid.) notes that “Court Lane ran from the Main Street 
at the back of the Exchange to the Courthouse, and joined Brunswick Street by a short lane, prob- 
ably Jamet’s Lane’. Brunswick Street, however, had not been constructed at the time of Huleatt’s 
survey (1733) and Jamet’s Lane probably connected Court Lane and Brick Lane. Although Rocque’s 
map does not show Brick and Blackboy lanes as being connected, Connor’s (1774) and Murphy’s 
(1789) clearly do. The junction between the two lanes seems to have been roughly in the position of 
the ‘indent’ on the northern side of modern-day St Augustine’s Street. 

Several maps in the Wide Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City Archives, e.g. nos 48 and 
51) demonstrate the later development of the connecting lanes in this area. Although undated, the 
maps are from the early 19" century and they show Brunswick Street connected to the surviving traces 
of Brick Lane (not named), which in turn is connected to Court Lane (not named). One of the maps 
(no. 51) identifies the remaining segment of Brick Lane as old lane parcelled among Mahony and others. 
The same map also indicates the chapel (64.11ft east/west by 55ft north/south) and friary on 
Brunswick Street. The street itself was 15ft 7in. (4.8m) wide at the west end, but at the east end a 
building still stood on the line of the street, forming a narrow passage onto the Grand Parade. 

The 1787 trade directory lists three premises on Brunswick Street, including the Brunswick Tavern 
(Lucas 1967, 137, 140, 142). Cooke (1999, 70) recorded that Brunswick Street was named after the 
house of Brunswick acceded to the British throne in 1714, although the street wasn’t formed until 
after 1774 and wasn’t named on a map until 1801. 


St Augustine’s Street 


The Augustinians have had a church on this street since 1780, but the street wasn’t known as St 
Augustine’s Street until the late 19% century. 

St Augustine’s Church 

The first Augustinian friary in Cork City was at the Red Abbey, off Douglas Street, founded some 
time before 1300 (Gwynn and Hadcock 1988, 297). In 1474 the friars received a grant of land in 
Shandon from William and John White, but the friars leased this land in 1539 to John Coppinger, 


who subsequently leased the land from the Crown after the suppression of the friars. The friars seem 
to have occupied Red Abbey until the rebellion of 1641 (ibid. 298). The first reference to the 
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Augustinians in the area of the medieval city occurs in 1744, when three ‘reputed papish friars’ were 
noted as occupying a ‘reputed ffryery in Fishamble Lane’, i.e., on modern-day Liberty Street (Butler 
1986, 36). This friary seems to have been the little church identified on Rocque’s map of 1759 as 
Mill Street Chapel (Mill Street was the western extension to Fishamble Lane). Dwyer (1897, 297) 
states that the Augustinians had established a house on the lane in 1741, but by 1770 this church was 
said to have ‘tottering’ and the community decided to select a new site for a church. Initially, they 
selected a new site off North Main Street in the parish of SS Peter’s and Paul’s, but there were repri- 
manded by Bishop John Butler for moving from one parish, St Finbarr’s, to another (Tuckey 1980, 
183).When they selected an alternative site on Brunswick Street, they also met with resistance from 
the bishop, but they finally acquired the site in 1780, leasing the property for 999 years (Butler 
1986, 42-3). The foundation was laid the same year and the new church, which measured only 60ft 
by 24ft (c. 18.3m x 7.3m) was blessed in 1781 (ibid. 43). In 1783 the Augustinians opened a school 
on the opposite side of Brunswick Street, where children of the wealthy middle-class city families 
were ‘instructed in geography, history and reading English’ as well as having a choice of two foreign 
languages (ibid. 46). 

The friars acquired property on a nearby lane, Collector’s Lane (see entry for Farrington’s Lane) 
in 1791, and in 1824 they sold the property to the Wide Street Commission for the construction of 
what was to become Washington Street (ibid. 50). In 1827 an entrance was opened from the church 
on Brunswick Street onto Washington Street, and a year later the church was renovated and enlarged 
to 87ft (26.5m) in length (ibid.). 

In the early 19% century Lewis (1998, 189) recorded that the original chapel at Brunswick Street 
had been erected in 1780, but was ‘much enlarged in 1827’ and that it consisted of a ‘prior and four 
priests’. Pigot’s directory of 1824 lists a prior, John Gibbons, and three priests. The parish register for 
Holy Trinity 1831 (Cork City Archives) records several residents on Brunswick Street, including a 
Rev. O’Connor ‘in a Friary’. This is, presumably, Rev. Daniel O’Connor listed in Pigot’s directory 

In 1897, Dwyer (1897, 297) described the ‘Great George’s Street’ residence as a ‘commodious and 
beautifully-designed priory in the Gothic style adjoining their church’. In 1872 the Augustinians had 
acquired two properties on Great George’s Street (Washington Street) and built the new priory, 
designed by the Mallow architect Ashlin, that ‘won general admiration as a supreme example of 
graceful Gothic architecture’ (Butler 1986, 54).8° By the end of the 1930s, the church was too small 
for the congregation and in 1937 plans were drawn up for a new building (ibid. 58).The old church 
and several adjoining properties were demolished and the present structure, designed by local archi- 
tect Dominic O’Connor, was finally completed in 1944. In 1984 an accommodation block was 
constructed, to the west, as the premises for a new priory. 


Archaeological Excavations 


In 1990 a stretch of the medieval city wall was excavated at the eastern end of St Augustine’s Street 
(Wren 1995). This established the eastern limit of the medieval city as lying just west of the present 
street frontage on the Grand Parade. An additional portion of the wall was uncovered in 1999 during 
monitoring of Main Drainage works in the area (Power 2000b, 21). A culvert that lies east/west 
beneath the modern road surface had damaged the wall. 


St Laurence’s Lane 
previously 52-53 South Main Street 


While most of the earliest maps of Cork City appear to indicate space, if not a formal lane, in roughly 
this position, the first definite depiction of the laneway is on Phillips’ (1685) map and it was first 
named on Smith’s (1750) map, as Weaver’s Lane. Smith’s map clearly indicates the lane leading from 


88 See Butler (1986, 55) for early 20th-century photograph of the priory and adjacent buildings on Washington Street. 
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South Main Street to a protruding mural tower on the city wall. Rocque 
(1759-1773) identified the lane as St Lawrence’s Lane, but the name was 
changed again, to Morgan’s Lane, on Connor’s 1774 map. The latter name 
was retained through the 19% century and is named as such on Griffith’s 
valuation map (1852) and the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. 

A map entitled South Gate Salt and Lime Works in the Beamish and 
Crawford map collection (Cork City Archives) also identifies St Laurence’s 
Lane as Morgan’s Lane, with a short lane (80ft long), named Water Lane, 
leading at right angles south to the quayside. A more extensive map in the 
same collection (no. 25) shows both lanes in a plan of the Cork Porter 





Brewery. At the west end of Morgan’s Lane a slipway is shown on the quay- 
side. The shorter Water Lane, however, terminates before it reaches the 
quayside at the south. 
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Based on a list compiled from the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation, Cork from Pacata Hibernia 
Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 68) identified St Laurence’s Lane as having been shows a wide open space 
inside the city wall in the 
nen a ; ; south-west quarter of the 
pages of the survey are missing and therefore his identification of the lane medieval city. The space 


known as Lumbard’s Lane. Mulcahy, however, wasn’t aware that the first six 


names in the south-west quarter of the city is mistaken. Because the pages possibly represents St 
didn’t survive, we don’t have a name for this lane from the survey. An alter- Laurence’s Lane. 
native 17"-century source was suggested by O’Brien (2000, 201), who identified the lane as having 
been known as David Goold’s Lane.A Beamish and Crawford lease dated 1668 refers to a transaction 
between Laurence Parsons to Tim Tuckey junior of a ‘front house slated, the walls of a ruined Malt- 
house, another house Backward...in David Goolds Lane’ (ibid.). An entry in the Survey and Valuation 
(Simington 1942, 414, no. 87), however, suggests that David Goold’s Lane was an earlier name for 
Tuckey Street. On that lane, the property of Major John Loue and his sub-tenant, Thomas Price, 
included ‘one fronte house slated, the walls of a ruined malt house, another house backward ...’, 
which seems to be the same property as that mentioned in the 1668 lease. This issue obviously 
requires further investigation. 


Webber's Lane 


Although Smith (1750) named this lane Weaver’s Lane, it was more commonly reproduced in the 
historic sources as Webbers Lane. In the 17" century, the parish register for Christ Church records two 
contemporary Webber couples: Edward and Mary, and Micael [sic] and Elizabeth. The latter are 
recorded as baptising two sons in the 1660s; both children were christened Micael, suggesting either 
that the earlier child died shortly after birth, or that the second entry was a mistaken duplicate (Hood 
1998, 124, 120). Their father, who died in 1666 (McCarthy 2001, 34), is probably the Michael 
Webber listed as tenant or possessor of property on Christ Church Lane in c. 1663 (Simington 1942, 
416, no. 98). 

Webber’s Lane is more likely to have been named after Edward Webber, who baptised four sons 
between 1660 and 1665 (Hood 1998, 82, 102, 110, 119). Of Dutch origin, Edward was mayor of 
Cork in 1684 and owned a substantial amount of property in the south suburbs (McCarthy 2001, 
34). His son, also Edward, became an MP for Cork City, in 1727, and was responsible for laying out 
the Mardyke in 1719 (Tenison 1896, 370). 

The lane was called Webber’s Lane during the early 18 century. Although Rocque (1759-1773) 
named it St Lawrence’s Lane and Connor (1774) named it Morgan’ Lane, one of the most detailed 
maps in the Beamish and Crawford map collection (Cork City Archives, map no. 351) identified it 
again as Webber’s Lane. That map was drawn on May 21, 1778, by Patrick Aher (a noted Cork map- 
maker). The plan shows Webber’s Lane leading from South Main Street west to the river, with a slip 
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marked at the western termination. A Passage to the River Lee leads south from the lane in the posi- 
tion of Water Lane. The map includes the following information on property ownership in the area: 


A plan of the tenements adjoining Webbers Lane in the City of Cork, the Estate of John Carleton 
Esq., Mrs Mary Mitchell and Miss Elizabeth Webber; subdivided as follows: 








No. 1 Morgan’s holdings; out of lease, a yard and house in tolerable repair. 

No. 2 Callahan Mac Callahan’s house in middling repair. 

No. 3 Fuller’s Cellar, in repair. 

No. 4 Morgan’s leasehold concerns, 3 houses, a stable and back houses, in tolerable repair. 

No.5 Job Harts, a cellar in tolerable repair. 

No. 6 Green’s holdings, a garden yard, dwelling house and malt house, all in very bad repair and 
waste. 

No. 7 Job Harts, a house in bad repair. 

No. 8 Job Harts, houses all in ruins. 


The Job Hart referred to in lots 7 and 8 was a brewer and distiller on Webber’s Lane, operating 
under the Sign of the Still (Herbert 1942, 117, no. 15). An earlier Job Hart, who was a cordwainer 
admitted freeman in 1713, was buried in St Peter’s graveyard, off North Main Street, in 1742 
(Henchion 1988, 114, 124, no. 62). The ‘Morgan’ referred to in lots 1 and 4 also lent his name to the 
lane (see below). 


St Laurence’s Lane 
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There is a reference to St Laurence’ Lane as early as 1666 
(Bradley and Halpin 1993, 34), but it wasn’t identified on the 
maps as such until 1759 (Rocque). The lane is associated 
with the Church of St Laurence, which is thought to have 
stood nearby. Jefferies (1985, 20) suggests that the residence 
of Gilbert mac Turgar, one of only three surnames of Viking 
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origin known from Cork, might have been on the same site. 








Figure 76: Rocque’s map of | 773 identifies St 
Lawrences Lane in the extreme south-west of 
the medieval city. The short lane shown 
perpendicular to the lane was identified 
elsewhere as ‘Water Lane’. 


The church seems to have been in existence from at least 
the late 15" century. A 1578 inquisition details that at some 
date after 1482 the Church of St Laurence had been granted 
three ‘messuages’ adjacent to the Chantry College of Holy 


Trinity Church (Bradley et al. 1985, 62-3). Bolster (1972, 
80) produced a similar reference, from 1579,8? documenting that George Moore was granted ‘the 
church of Saint Lawrence with three adjoining messuages; a college of stone near the Church of 
Holy Trinity and possessions of the late church of the Holy Trinity alias Christchurch in Cork ...’. 
Although these references seem to suggest a location for the church adjacent to Christ Church, it is 
thought that St Laurence’s was associated with rather than situated next to Christ Church. Cooke 
(1999, 84) noted that although it was ‘mentioned in the will of Andrew Galway 1581 as a parish 
church it appears as though it had been auxiliary to Christ Church’. According to Cooke, by the begin- 
ning of the 17" century the chapel was in ruins and was described as a ‘waste house’, granted in 
1616, along with three other buildings, to Sir Arthur Savage. Bolster (1972, 173) says that the Jesuits, 
who had been in Cork since at least 1630, didn’t have a formal residence, but utilised ‘St Laurence’s 
Chapel’ attached to Christ Church. The last known reference to the church is an advertisement in a 


local newspaper in 1769 — ‘To be let ... the old chapel at South Gate’ (J.C. 1905b, 143). 


Morgan’s Lane 


In 1778, Aher’s map of the Beamish and Crawford area (see above under Webber's Lane) identified lots 
1 and 4 on Webber’s Lane as having been held by an individual named Morgan, who is, presumably, the 


89 Bradley et al. (1985, 59) date the grant to Moore as 1598. 
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source for this version of the lane name. There is no indication of which Morgan this refers to, but 
given that the map is dated 1778 and Morgan’s Lane first appears on Connor’s map of 1774, it was 
probably named after one of the Morgans listed in the roughly contemporary trade directory of 1787. 
The directory lists Elias Morgan, a ‘glover’ with premises on South Main Street, Joseph Morgan, a 
‘boot & shoe maker’ on Castle Street, Jonathan Morgan, a merchant on the South Mall, and Isaac 
Morgan,” also a merchant, at Parliament Bridge (Lucas 1967, 148). Given the addresses listed, Elias 
Morgan seems to be the most likely source for the lane name. 

One of the earliest references to a Morgan in the city is to a Captain Robert Morgan, who 
arrived in Cork in 1603 (Bolster 1972, 142). Later, a Charles Morgan is listed as a goldsmith, warden 
and malster between 1692 and 1701 (Westropp 1926, 12). Herbert (1942, 117, no. 11) records George 
Morgan as having been a wine merchant with premises ‘near the Exchange’ operating under the Sign 
of the Royal Garter. Morgan’s stock, which he sold in 1751, included ‘Old Margeux, claret, new ditto, 
hobrion, Old Florence in chests, old port ...’ (ibid.). Tivy (1892, 27) records that a Richard Morgan, 
Clerk of the Crown in the reign of King James, was buried at Buttevant, Co. Cork, in 1748, aged 107! 

There are also references to the Morgan surname in the 19" century. In 1810, for instance, James 
Morgan is listed as having contributed to a relief fund for victims of the Brandy Lane explosion, 
when a tenement building collapsed. A Joseph Morgan is listed in 1824 as a leather seller at no. 39 
South Main Street (Pigot 1824, 15). In 1863, Laing’s directory lists a Jane Morgan as proprietor of a 
‘toy and confectionery warehouse’ at no. 43 Grand Parade. 


Salt and Lime Works 


By at least the early 19% century there was a salt and lime works, south of the old lane. Griffith’s 
valuation map of 1852 identifies the premises occupying the space between Morgan’s Lane and the 
river, behind the street-fronting houses on South Main Street. In 1802 the business was owned by 
William Deane, and Pigot’s directory (1824) lists the owners as ‘Deane, Susan & Allen’. Susan Deane 
was presumably related to William, while Allen was presumably a member of the Allen family, who 
owned a considerable amount of property in this area of the city (see entry for Allen’s Lane). Susan 
Deane is listed as sole owner of ‘Lime kilns and stable’ on South Main Street in the parish register for 
Holy Trinity in 1831 (Cork City Archives). By the early 1840s, the business was owned by a part- 
nership between Mark Collins and Richard E Waddy. The partnership was dissolved in 1843 and 
Collins took over the business (Rynne 1999, 31). Collins was, according to Fitzgerald (1896a, 169), 
the father: 


of our talented and lamented fellow-citizen, Jerome Collins, the “weather prophet”, whose sad 
death from exposure on an Arctic Exploration all have read of. It matters little to him now, for they 
brought his remains home, and he is resting peacefully, with the mother that gave him birth, under 
that Celtic cross at Curricuppane. 


In 1852 the property was still owned by the Deane family, but Mark Collins continued to 
operate the business (Griffith 1852, 54). In 1867 Mrs E. Collins was listed as proprietor of the salt 
and lime works, and the Collins’ association with the area was evidently so well established that the 
surviving traces of St Laurence’s Lane were then referred to as Collins Lane (Henry and Coghlan 
1867, 203). 


90 Kavanagh (1998) records that Isaac Morgan was a successful wine merchant. 
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St Peter’s Church Lane 


(north of) 87 North Main Street 





As with Christ Church on South Main Street, St Peter’s Church 
and its associated lane are depicted on all the known historic maps 
of Cork City. The earliest map (Tower of London 1545) annotates 
Peters Church with a lane indicated directly to the south. Peter’s 
Towers are identified at the western end of the laneway, with an 
open space labelled Gardens further south of the towers. One of the 
maps in the Hardiman Atlas (c. 1585-1600) shows a mural tower at 
the west end of the laneway, with steps leading up to it and the 
wallwalk. The map of Cork from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587) also 
depicts a mural tower (although round) and steps that seem to lead 
Figure 77: Speed’s 1610 map identi- to the wallwalk. All the late 17%- and 18"-century maps up to 
fies St Peter’s Church (labelled ‘2') Connor’s 1774 map show a tower in some form at the west end of 
with a broad straight lane to the he Jane. Smith (1893, 369-70), writing in 1750, records that 


south that led to a bridge across the ; MEN 
Grattan Street waterway. between St Peter’s Lane and the north-western angle of the city ‘is 














one small tower still remaining .... This is, presumably, a replace- 
ment tower, rebuilt in 1683 and depicted on the above maps. 

Speed’s map of 1610 indicates an additional feature in this area. His map shows a laneway leading 
to an exit through the mural tower on the city wall and a bridge spanning the Grattan Street 
waterway. Phillips’ (1685) and Pratt’s (pre-1714) maps don’t show any crossing over the waterway, but 
Carty (1726), Smith (1750), Rocque (1759-1773) and Connor (1774) all depicted a bridge in this 
position. Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall also records that a bridge lay at the west end of Peter’s 
Lane, ‘the gate open overhead’ (Holland 1917, 205). 


St Peter’s Church Lane 


St Peter’s Church Lane, or St Peter’s Avenue, obviously takes its name from the church still standing, 
although deconsecrated, on North Main Street. The earliest property listing for Cork City details 
two holdings on the lane — one belonging to William Galway and the other owned by Barnard Pack- 
inton in 1641 (Simington 1942, 437, 190). The entries tells us that Packinton was a ‘clerk’, possibly 
attached to the church, since the garden adjoining his property belonged to the ‘Vicars of St Peeters 
P[ar]ish’. In c. 1663 Packinton, or Packington, also owned property on the east side of North Main 
Street (ibid. 424, no. 141). 

In the early 1700s one of the first parish schools in the city was built on St Peter’s Lane when ‘the 
Corporation granted to Capt. Thomas Deane a piece of ground adjacent to St Peter’s Church on 
October 15, 1713’ (Cooke 1999, 97). Lewis (1998, 187), however, says that: 


Deane’s charity schools were founded under the will, dated 1726, of Moses Deane, Esq., of this city 
... for the parishes of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, St. Mary Shandon, and Christ Church ... and the rents 
applied to the instruction and clothing of 20 boys and 20 girls of each parish. The portion of the 
bequest assigned to the parish of St. Peter having been paid, the school was reopened in 1817, and 
now affords instruction to 30 boys and 35 girls, of whom 20 of each sex are clothed. 


The confusion seems to have arisen from an original bequest by Sir Matthew Deane who was 
tenant of a piece of Corporation land ‘near the west end of St Peters Church’. The Council Book for 
4 February, 1722, records that Matthew Deane bequeathed funds for establishing an Alms House in 
the parish of St Peter’s, to be administered by Thomas Deane (Caulfield 1876, 423-4). In recognition 
of his generosity, the Corporation ‘granted a fee-farm of said premises at a pepper-corn per annum’. 
As Lewis recorded, St Peter’s school seems to have been closed for a time in the late 18 or early 19% 
century, and McCann (1981, 30) explains that ‘practically all of the agencies which controlled the 
free-schools were in difficulties’ in the late 18" century. The school, however, was re-established in 
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the early 19% century and Griffith’s property valuation map of 1852 identifies Moses Dean’s School at 
the west end of St Peter’s Church. 

During the 19% century, tenements were built along the laneway, the remains of which were 
visible until the recent construction of Corporation houses.?! The Cork Examiner (24 June 1871) 
recorded that tenements still existed in the city in the early 1870s, and that on St Peter’s Church 
Lane over 200 people lived in overcrowded conditions (O Mahony 1997, 238). Cooke (1999, 97-8) 
describes these tenements as having been: 


.. strongly constructed: the entrance to each house was through a small hall with two rooms at 
either side which were dark and small, with slabs for flooring. At the end of the hall was a narrow 
stairs leading to other rooms above — all equally small. The yard was also small — about 10ft by 6ft 
with one toilet and one water tap to serve the entire household. 


By 1940, many families were rehoused from the tenements but records for 1944 tell us that nearly 
a hundred persons still crowded into thirteen houses here. By the 1950s nearly all were rehoused; 
consequently many of the tenements situated at the western end — which had long been in a 
ruinous condition — were demolished along with others on Grattan Street between the avenue and 
the Quaker’s Meeting House. The 1970s saw the Corporation converting the site ... into a public 
carpark. In 1983 nine family dwellings were erected on the site ... and the old lane name was 
changed to St Peter’s Avenue. 


The Cork Constitution of 29 September 1829 recorded cock-fighting in Peter’s Church Lane 
(Murphy 1980, 45), but it was mostly a trading and residential area. Various traders operated along 
Peters Church Lane in the mid-18" century, including Thomas Forrest whose drapery business sold 
silk handkerchiefs, French leather gloves, ivory combs, Italian flowers and French night-caps for 
gentlemen (O Mahony 1997, 2-3). Towards the end of the century, the trade directory for 1787 listed 
only one premises on Peter’s Church Lane — Richard Pyne’s ‘china warehouse’. In 1824 there were 
three traders operating on the lane — Jas. Craig, a dyer; and Stephen Moloney and John Hackett, both 
wire-workers and drawers. 


St Peters Church? 


While it is possibly the site of an early ecclesiastical settlement, the earliest known references to St 
Peter’s Church are from the 12" and 13" centuries when St Peter’s was one of two parish churches 
in Cork. Bradley et al. (1985, 70) record that it seems to have been second in importance to Christ 
Church. A 12"-century church of St Peter is mentioned in the Decretal Epistle of Pope Innocent III 
in 1199 (O’Sullivan 1956, 85; Bradley and Halpin 1993, 34).The gothic church was, by all accounts, 
‘more extensive and pretentious’ than the present building and ‘contained several chapels or small 
oratories’ (St Peter’s Parish Almanac for 1861). Bradley et al. (1985, 71) record that the church had at 
least two side chapels: the Lady Chapel, in the mid-15™ century, and St Catherine’s Chapel in the 16" 
century. In 1578, ‘George Moore was granted a “stone house tiled, parcel of the lands of the late 
church of St Peter in Cork”, but the reference to ‘the late church’ seems to be erroneous, since the 
church continued to function as a parish church after the 16" century (ibid. 70). 

Throughout its history the church was considerably altered and the gothic church was effectively 
replaced in the 1780s, at which time a new belfry and spire were added. Conflicting dates are given 
for the construction of the new structure — Pigot (1824, 241) and Tuckey (1980, 1783) record that the 
church was ‘rebuilt’ in 1783; Bradley et al. (1985, 70) state that the old church was demolished in 
1782 and the new church was constructed in 1785; and other sources (e.g. Dwyer 1897, 295; 
Henchion 1988, 110) state that the new church was completed in 1788.There are various references 
in the Council Book to the repair and renovation of the church prior to this — for example, in 1765 the 


91 In 1996, Cork City Council constructed four houses along the southern edge of the laneway. The construction of 
these houses was preceded by archaeological excavations (report held in City Archaeologist’s office). 
92 St Peter’s Church is a Recorded Monument (Inventory no. 5804; SMR no. 74:34/05). 
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Corporation applied to Parliament for £2,000 to rebuild the church ‘which is now very ruinous’ 
(Caulfield 1876, 796).The same entry requested £3,000 ‘for purchasing two front houses to the Main 
Street, and the houses in said Peter’s Church lane, to the opening of a convenient passage to S. Peter’s 
Church, and also to Haman’s Marsh and Pike’s Marsh, whereon several merchants reside and carry on 
a considerable trade’. A month later a committee was formed to ‘make an estimate of the expense of 
rebuilding S. Peter’s Church’ and purchasing the properties (ibid. 797). 

The late 18"-century church, described as ‘mean in the exterior, but elegant in the interior’ 
(Windele 1847, 259), still stands today, albeit with extensive modifications. In 1840, the church spire 
was replaced by a new zinc spire, built to the design of the noted Cork architect Paine, but this spire 
proved to be too heavy for the foundations and was subsequently removed again sometime after 
1860.93 O’Shea (1943, 32) tells us that a ‘copper weathercock, made by James Mangan’ topped the 
18"-century spire and in O’Shea’s time it was attached to the railings of the Deane monument ‘in the 
northern porch’. Further information on the church and parish of St Peter’s is gleaned from Lewis’ 
(1998, 184) account in the early 19 century: 


The living of St. Peter’s is a rectory, united from time immemorial with the entire rectories of 
Nohoval, Kilmonogue, Dunbullogue, and Dunisky, together constituting the union and corps of 
the archdeaconry, in the patronage of the Bishop. The archdeacon’s gross income is about £1000, 
arising from minister’s money assessed on St. Peter’s parish, from the tithes of the four rural 
parishes, and from reserved rents of houses, out of which he pays a perpetual and four stipendiary 
curates. The church, one of the most ancient in the city, formerly had as a steeple a tower detached 
from it considerably to the west, which once defended the city wall; its site is now occupied by an 
alms-house: the altar is ornamented with fluted Corinthian pilasters, and on its south side was a 
monument to the memory of Sir Matthew Deane and his lady, of the date of 1710, now removed 
to the further end of the church. 


By 1956 the church was no longer a place of worship and it was sold and used as a clothing 
factory before being renovated by Cork City Council for use as an exhibition centre known as the 
Vision Centre. A Baptismal font from the earlier church, engraved ‘R WIN’ and dated to 1664, stands 
in the foyer. 


St Peters Churchyard™* 


The graveyard attached to St Peter’s was the burial place for many of Cork’s most prominent families. 
Andrew Galwey’s will of 1579, for instance, requested burial in St Peter’s graveyard (Candon 1985, 
99) and members of the Crofts, Tuckeys, Farringtons and Austens were amongst those buried there in 
the 18" and 19" centuries (Henchion 1988, 112, 114). 

In 1750, Smith (1815, 380) recorded that some of the gravestones had ‘dates as old as the year 
1500’, but the earliest surviving today are all of later individuals and families. Henchion (1988) 
produced a complete inventory ofthe surviving examples. Almost all those represented or 
commemorated by the headstones and inscriptions are thought to have been locals, mostly digni- 
taries or members of influential families in the city, and almost all were Protestant (Henchion 1988, 
111). In the mid-1970s the surviving headstones were removed from the graves and placed against 
the northern boundary wall, when the churchyard was converted into a recreational park. The chest 
tomb of William Rogers (d. 1686) is still in its original position over a subterranean vault (ibid. 
110, 114). 

Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 134) for April 1753 recounts the gruesome tale of Francis Taylor, 
who ‘was buried in St Peter’s Church-yard, and the next morning was found sitting up in the grave, 
one of his shoulders much mangled, one of his hands full of clay, and blood running from his eyes’ — 
as Tuckey adds, ‘a melancholy instance of the fatal consequence of a too precipitate internment’. 


93 Dwyer (1897, 295) mentions that fragments of the previous churches were ‘disinterred in 1838’. 
94 The graveyard is a Recorded Monument (Inventory no. 5812; SMR no. 74:34/04). 
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Peter’s Tower 


Peter’s Tower was originally one of the mural towers of the city wall. The Pacata Hibernia map ofc. 
1587 depicts a circular tower with a bell on its castellated top in roughly this position. The earlier of 
the two Cork maps in the Hardiman Atlas depicts the tower as rectangular, with steps leading up to 
an entrance at wallwalk level on the south side. There are also steps up to the wall itself on the north 
side of the tower. Speed’s map of 1610 indicates a bridge connecting the tower to the marsh on the 
west side of the Grattan Street waterway. The bridge seems to have been accessed through the tower. 
The original mural tower was taken down in 1683 (Dwyer 1897, 295), but was replaced with a struc- 
ture described as St Peter’s ‘church steeple ... detached a considerable way to the W. of the church, 
and [which] served as a tower to defend the City Wall’ (Smith 1815, 379).This tower is indicated on 
several 18"-century maps and is named on Rocque’s (1773) maps as Peters tower. The tower was also 
listed in a survey of the remains of the city wall in 1733 as ‘Peters Church steeple on ye wall’ 
(Holland 1917, 205). This tower was itself demolished and an almshouse was built on the site some- 
time before 1834 (Lewis 1998, 184). 


Lane Plaque 


Two extracts from a late 16-century map of Cork City, taken from Pacata Hibernia, are reproduced 
on the plaque for Peter’s Church Lane. One depiction shows the central canal flowing roughly where 
Castle Street is today. The two castles, the King’s and the Queen’s, protected the entrance to the 
medieval city, with St Martin’s Gate, or the Watergate, between them. A predecessor to the modern- 
day St Peter’s Church is depicted on the second illustration. 


Simmons’ Lane 
78-79 South Main Street 


Several lanes are indicated in this general area on the Hardiman maps (c. 1585-1600, 1602) and on 
Speed’s 1610 map, but it is not possible to positively identify them. Pratt’s pre-1714 map indicates 





four lanes in the south-west quarter of the city, but it seems 
most likely that these are Watergate, Lambley’s, possibly Allen’s 
and St Laurence’s. 

Simmons’ Lane is first clearly indicated on John Carty’s 1726 
map, but isn’t named until Rocque’s map of 1759. The lane is 
shown leading from The Main Street (South) to the River Lee. 
The depiction on all the 18"-century maps suggests that the 
course of the river has since been altered in this area, with part 
of the Hive Iron Works built on reclaimed land. The known 











location of the city wall in this area, at the western end of 
Simmons’ Lane, also supports this suggestion. The reclamation 


ean redini ily dot centúr breed en tas Figure 78: Rocque’s revised map of |773 
SECTS AO AVEO CCUTTS e eariy century, someume atter — shows Simmons Lane between Watergate 


Beaufords map of1801. In 1869, the Ordnance Survey Lane (later part of Hanover Street) and 
Bridges Lane. 


recorded a complex of buildings on the land associated with the 
Iron Works. The Hive Iron Works was established by Barnes and Atkinson in 1810 (Rynne 1993, 
93), so the reclamation probably took place shortly after this date (see also Hanover Street). An open 
space at the western end of Simmons’ Lane is named by the Ordnance Survey (1869) as Connell’s 
Court, which extended north as part of Cross Street. 


Thomas Sarsfield’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 65) identified this lane as Pierce Goold’s Lane, based on a list compiled from 
the mid-17"-century Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942). Mulcahy, however, wasn’t aware that 
the first six pages of the survey were missing and therefore the listing doesn’t start, as he assumed, at 
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St Laurence’s Lane in the south-west corner of the city. Because of the incomplete nature of the 
listing, and the fact that there is no accompanying map of the entries, it isn’t possible to positively 
identify the lanes in this quarter of the city. Nonetheless, I have tentatively reinterpreted Simmons’ 
Lane as having been known as Thomas Sarsfield’s Lane. The only property listed on the lane was 
owned and/or occupied by William Alwin junior (ibid. 406, no. 32).The property comprised a house 
on the lane with land extending back to the city wall. In 1641 the property had been owned by 
Thomas Sarsfield, after whom the lane was named. Thomas was mayor of Cork in 1639 — the second 
last member of the family to hold that office. 


Simmons’ Lane 


Simmons’ Lane was named after the Simmons family who were involved in the brewing industry in 
the South Main Street area during the 18" century (O’Brien 2000, 204). 


A lease [in the Beamish and Crawford collection] dating from 1797 tells us that a brewhouse 
formerly in the possession of Robert Simmons was demised from Richard Dawson (a brewer) to 
Atwell Hayes who ... made several improvements to the premises. The property passed to the 
Feath family who sold the “... brew-house, buttery, stable, malthouse and other premises with a 
slip to the River Lee ...” to Beamish and Crawford, in 1865. (ibid.). 


The trade directory of 1787 lists three Simmons operating in the general area of the medieval 
city. Simmons and Noblet are listed as ‘hosiers’ on Castle Street, Richard Simmons was a ‘perfumer’ 
on the Grand Parade, and Robert Simmons was a grocer at Daunt’s Bridge on the Grand Parade 
(Lucas 1967, 152). Earlier members of the Simmons family are listed in the parish register for Christ 
Church: Edward and Sarah Simons registered the baptism ofa son in 1656; and William and Mary 


Simmons are recorded as having baptised two children, one in 1657 and the other in 1662 (Hood 
1998, 68, 70, 103). 


Skiddy’s Castle Lane 


103-104 North Main Street 





Skiddy’s Castle is shown on most of the 17™-century maps of 
the city on the street-front, near the North Gate. Most of the 
maps show a lane on the northern side of the castle. The Pacata 
Hibernia map (c. 1587) identifies the structure as Skyddis Castle, 
but on this map there is no clear indication ofa lane to the 
north. One of the maps in the Hardiman Atlas (1602) depicts a 
free-standing structure in this position with a passageway 
either side to the north and south. Speed (1610) didn’t indi- 
cate the castle or the lane, but Phillips, in 1685, identified the 


Figure 79: John Carty’s map of 1726 building as The Kings Store House, as did Story in 1690, indi- 
shows Skiddy’s Lane to the north of the 


castle. Crossgun and Phillips’ lanes are 
shown to the north and Hoare’s Lane, munitions store house. 


which later became Adelaide Street, is The Ordnance Survey map of 1869 depicts the full length 
showntg she south: of Skiddy’s Castle Lane from North Main Street to Duncan 

Street (Grattan Street), and it indicates that an extension to the 
west, behind a row of buildings, was also known as Skiddys Castle Lane. The Site of Skiddy’s Castle is 
indicated at the bend in the lane fronting onto North Main Street. 











cating that by this time the building was being used as a 


Castle Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 41) interpreted Skiddy’s Castle Lane as having been known as Nicholas 
Skiddy’s Lane in the mid-17" century. However, based on the sequence of entries in the Survey and 
Valuation of c. 1663, I’ve tentatively reinterpreted the lane as Castle Lane (Simington 1942, 440-1, nos 
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204-5). The property on the lane was owned by several people in 1641, including John Nugent, 
William Lombard, Thomas fitz-Gerald and Nicholas Skiddy. Unusually for the survey’s listing, a 
woman, Katherin Creagh, is identified as having owned two houses and a garden on the lane in 1641 
(ibid. 441, no. 205). 


Skiddy’s Castle Lane 


The lane obviously takes its name from Skiddy’s Castle, which once stood on the south side of the 
eastern entrance to the lane. (See Cleary et al. 1997 for full account of the archaeological excavations 
at the site of the castle.) 


Skiddy’s Castle 


Skiddy’s Castle is identified on most of the earliest known maps of Cork City. The late-16" century 
map from Pacata Hibernia depicts it as a free-standing, circular structure on the street front and names 
it Skyddis Castell. The Hardiman maps (c. 1585—1600, 1602) seem to show a square or rectangular 
structure in the same position and Phillips’ 1685 map also indicates a square structure, which he 
labelled The Kings Store House. Pratt (pre-1714) didn’t show the structure, but indicated a Store-house 
in this position. 

Subsequent 18° -century maps indicate either a rectangular structure (Carty, Rocque and 
Connor) or a square building (Smith and Murphy) on the site. Smith (1750) identified the building 
as a castellated structure and Dan Murphy’s 1789 map was the last detailed depiction of the castle. 
The Ordnance Survey’s map of 1869 identifies the site of the castle. The shape of the site, with 
Skiddy’s Castle Lane to the north and Wade’s Lane to the south, seems to have been retained although 
the structure shown on the 19"-century map extends further to the west than any of the previous 
depictions suggested. Caulfield (in 1882) described the site of Skiddy’s Castle as lying beneath ‘the 
house at the left hand side as you go down Skiddy’s Castle Lane from North Main Street’ (Tivy 
1892, 28). 

Conflicting dates are given for the construction of the castle, but it is generally thought to have 
been built in 1445 by John Skiddy, bailiff and later mayor of Cork (Bradley et al. 1985, 29). Bradley 
et al. (ibid. 29-31) provide the following summary information on Skiddy’s Castle: 


It was known as ‘Skiddy’s castle’ at least as early as 1575 ... and is perhaps the same as “Richard 
Skiddy’s castle’ mentioned in 1520 ... During the late sixteenth century and the early years of the 
seventeenth it was owned at different times by members of the Skiddy and Tirry family ... Subse- 
quently, it appears to have passed to the crown, and was used as a magazine for much of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1603 munitions were stored there ... while Phillip’s map 
of 1685 shows the building labelled as ‘the King’s storehouse’. Skiddy’s castle is referred to as a 
magazine for the crown in 1734 and 1774 ... but it was demolished shortly after 1770 ... A 
contemporary document ... noted that it had an ‘arched top’, perhaps meaning that it had a barrel 
vault ... 


In the 1830s, Lewis (1998, 199) recorded that the castle was ‘taken down in 1785’, but Tivy (1892, 
29) recorded that a portion of the castle was still standing towards the end of the century, ‘the guard- 
room being now used as a flour store’. Tivy (ibid.) recorded an account of the demolition of Skiddy’s 
Castle by a Mr John Humphrie. Humphrie described ‘an arched top’ to the building, which was 
demolished by removing the key-stone causing the collapse of the arch. He also referred to a ‘curious 
chair at the top of the castle called “Skiddy’s chair”, which was destroyed during the demolition. 
Around the same time Fitzgerald (1896a, 170) described the remaining traces of Skiddy’s Castle as 
follows: 


There is a piece of its wall yet remaining behind one of the houses; the cellars used for storing gun- 
powder when it was a Government magazine still remain, and part of a chimney-stone of the castle 
is built into the house of Daly & Co., nearly opposite Adelaide Street and Skiddy’s Castle Lane 
(where nobody lives), is yet in its place. 
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The Daly & Co. mentioned in the above quotation refers to Simon Daly,” who is listed as occu- 
pant of a house, offices and yard at no. 13 North Main Street in the mid-19" century (Griffith 1852, 
58). The ‘chimney-stone’ referred to is still in place (see Mantelpiece below). 


Mantelpiece 


A mantelpiece said to have come from Skiddy’s Castle and dated 1597 is built into the facade of no. 
13 North Main Street, opposite the site of the castle. The mantelpiece was in its current position by 
1892 when it was recorded by an anonymous author (J.P.D. 1892, 403). Bradley et al. (1985, 30) 
describe the mantelpiece as being: 


Composed of four pieces of stone. The centre section is decorated with a crescentic arch in high 
relief over two large stylised ivy leaves in low false relief. The leafstems form a knot pattern. The 
left stem ends in another leaf above the arch while the right stem ends in an acanthus leaf or trefoil. 
The side sections also have rope moulding and an acanthus leaf. The lower long Panel has the 
letters ‘N G 1597 G S’ surrounded by rope mouldings, quatrefoils, roses and triquetras. 


Munitions Store 


The first mention of Skiddy’s Castle being used as a munitions store occurs after the Siege of Cork, 
1601.A rebellion was instigated by William Meade, Philip Gold (or Goulde), Lieutenant Murrough, 
Edward Roche (brother of Dominick) and others. Goulde and Terry were appointed as captains by 
the rebels, and Skiddy’s Castle was “commandeered by the citizens as a magazine for ammunitions and 
provisions’ (Bolster 1972, 142). Lieutenant Murrough was placed in command at Skiddy’s Castle. 
Phillips’ map of 1685 identifies the building as The Kings Store House, and the old castle continued to 
serve as a store for munitions throughout the 18" century. However, the danger of having an arms 
store in the densely populated city became an increasing cause for concern. Tivy (1892, 29) described 
how the ‘King’s Store House’ was almost blown up when: 


an eccentric young man named Jemmy Hudson,” whose father kept an apothecary’s shop on the 
opposite side of the street, found a rat in a cage trap one morning, and having covered the poor 
animal with turpentine, etc., he set the rat on fire and let him go out of the trap. The rat ran 
towards the magazine, one of the soldiers on guard made a prod at it with his bayonet, but it 
escaped through the grating into the magazine, and fortunately burned out before it got down, 
otherwise this entire quarter of the city would have been reduced to a heap of ruins. 


In the late 1760s the Corporation requested the Lord Lieutenant to build a magazine on the 
outskirts of the city because of ‘the dangerous condition of Skiddy’s Castle for keeping powder in as 
a magazine’. The request also suggested that the castle could be used as a ‘Main Guard’ for the city 
(Caulfield 1876, 826). In March 1770 the Lord Lieutenant apparently ordered the removal of the 
powder magazine from Skiddy’s Castle, but an entry from the same source for May 1774 records a 
chimney fire near Skiddy’s Castle, which threatened the magazine (Tuckey 1980, 155, 167). Again, in 
February 1777 a fire was recorded in Browne’s Lane (see entry) ‘within nine houses of the magazine’ 
(ibid. 175), indicating that Skiddy’s Castle was still referred to as a storehouse for ammunitions. 


Lane Plaque 


The illustration on this plaque shows Skiddy’s Castle as represented on a late 16-century map of 
Cork City, taken from Pacata Hibernia. 


95 Earlier in the century, several Dalys were listed as trading on North Main Street; Edward Daly was a ‘hatter’ at no. 
109, Michael Daly was a grocer at no. 72 and Simon Daly, possibly the same man referred to above, operated as a 
‘vintner and spirit and porter house’ at no. 68 North Main Street (Pigot 1824, 12, 14, 26). 

96 James Hudson’s fatal fall from a horse near Glanmire was recorded in 1784 (Tivy 1892, 29). 
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Sloan’s Lane 
78-79 North Main Street 





Sloan’s Lane was first indicated, but not named, by John Carty 
(1726). Rocque (1759) was the first to name the lane and Connor 
(1774) retained the name. None of the subsequent maps names the 
laneway. 


Thomas Arthur's Lane 


Sloan’s Lane was identified by Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 49) as 
having been named Thomas Arthurs Lane in the Survey and Valua- ~ T Be a Si 

A mie Figure 80: Sloan’s Lane is identified 
tion ofc. 1663 (Simington 1942, 436-7, nos 185-6, 188-9). All on Connor's 1774 map with Meeting 
four of the property lots listed were owned by Thomas Arthur, house Lane to the north and Morris’ 
and included a ‘little boarded shedd now a Coopps [coopers] Lane, identified by Connor as Marie’s 
shope’, a malt-house and a ‘killhouse’ (ibid. nos 185, 188). Lanie, to:the'sguth; 
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Sloan’s Lane 


The lane was presumably named after the Sloan family, possibly that of John Sloane, who was 
admitted freeman in 1694 and was listed as tenant of a shop in the new Exchange on Castle Street in 
1710 (Henchion 1988, 124, no. 64; Caulfield 1876, 342). He and his son, James, were buried in St 
Peter’s graveyard, off North Main Street, the son having died in 1708 (Henchion 1988, 114, no. 64). 

In the mid-19" century Griffiths property valuation (1852, 21) identified three properties on 
‘Sloane’s Lane’, one of which was a vacant ruins, the other two occupied by Jeremiah Carroll and 
Johanna O’Brien. 


South Main Street 


With its northern counterpart, South Main Street was the medieval main street of Cork. It comprises 
the length of the main street from the site of Paradise Bridge, at the junction with Castle Street, to 
the South Gate Bridge. One of the earliest surviving maps of Cork City, from Pacata Hibernia c. 1587, 
shows the street as being slightly narrower than North Main Street. A large imposing building stands 
in the centre of the street at its northern end, but, curiously, none of the subsequent 17"-century 
maps shows the building in such a prominent way. Speed’s map of 1610, for instance, depicts a 
uniform streetline until it reaches the central bridge that connected the two sections of the main 
street. In the 18" century the site of this building was occupied by the Tolsell or the Exchange and 
that building certainly protruded out onto the street, creating a narrow passage between the North 
and South Main Streets (see, for e.g., Figure 96, Rocque 1771). 

As with North Main Street, the Pacata Hibernia map shows South Main Street lined by gable- 
ended houses, and Christ Churche is identified on the east side of the street. This map also depicts 
some of the laneways leading off the east side of the street, particularly those later named as Christ 
Church Lane and Tuckey’s Lane. 

According to Dwyer (1897, 296) the medieval main street was originally known as Royal Street, 
with no distinction between the north and south portions. It was also known as Queen Majesty’s 
Street and, in the late medieval period, was known for a time as Highnesse’s Street (ibid.) and Majesty’s 
Street (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 38). It’s not clear when the ‘north’ and ‘south’ elements were first applied 
to the main street — all the 18™-century maps refer to both sections simply as The Main Street. Simi- 
larly, many of the 18-century references are simply to ‘the street ... from Northgate to Southgate’, 
or to ‘the Main Street’ (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 398, 728, 731, 762). It is likely, however, that the streets 
became more commonly referred to as North and South Main Streets after the Corporation intro- 
duced formal naming of streets in 1787 (Caulfield 1876, 1019). After that, references to North Main 
Street and South Main Street are more frequently encountered (e.g. Caulfield 1876, 1102), and in 
1801 William Beauford’s map was the first to distinguish the streets as such. 
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South Gate 


The South Gate controlled the only entrance into the walled medieval city of Cork from the south. 
Webb Gillman (1892, 138-9) points out that none of the accounts of the 1690 Siege of Cork 
mentions attacks on the North or South Bridges or Gates, suggesting that these were strongly 
defended. The area south of the bridge, leading onto Barrack Street and Cove Street, was known as 
Crooke’s Acre, named after Thomas Crooke who held the land from the Corporation around the late 
17% and early 18™ centuries (ibid., 139). Webb Gillman interprets a reference to Crooke’s ‘works’ as 
meaning ‘the garrison to protect the bridge’. 

Apart from defence, the gate was also an important purveyor of taxes, the point at which taxes 
were collected from merchants wishing to trade in the city. In 1710, a dispute seems to have arisen 
between the city and the “Country Gentlemen’ over the “duties of the gates’ (Caulfield 1876, 342).The 
Corporation subsequently produced ‘the Charters’ that supported their claim to gather duties at the 
gate, but they agreed to reduce ‘the duty on Cattle, which is reduced to a penny per head’ (ibid. 343). 

Cleary (1988, 104) reported the destruction of the final portion of the South Gate in 1987 during 
construction work at Beamish and Crawford Brewery — this was not archaeologically recorded. 


South Gate Bridge 


Today the South Gate Bridge is the oldest surviving bridge in Cork City. Although modified in the 
20" century, the west side of the bridge probably dates back to the early 18 century. A series of 
timber bridges preceded this, the first stone bridge built at the South Gate. The Council Book for 28 
April 1710 records that ‘Mr. Sheriff Phillips is desired to go to Carrick, or such other place where he 
shall be informed woods are to be had fit for the bridges of this city ...’ (Caulfield 1876, 340). In the 
early 18™ century, having lost several wooden bridges to floodwaters, the Corporation decided to 
construct a stone bridge. The Council Book from around this time records the preparation for its 
construction. In 1714 the Corporation borrowed £100 from William Chartres ‘towards building 
South Bridge’ (ibid. 366) but, Hill (1943, 97) suggested that the bridge, or at least the western side, 
was built by Coltsman in 1713, and was subsequently widened. A limestone plaque on the bridge 
confirms the construction date as 1713. 

The map from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587) shows heads spiked on the top of the towers guarding the 
North and South gate bridges. Fitzgerald (1896a, 169) claimed that ‘the head of O’Sullivan Beare 
formed the ghastly ornament of the centre spike, as it bleached in the wind’. The practice of 
displaying skulls atop the entrance buildings seems to have continued into the 18" century, when the 
site was occupied by the County Gaol — a newspaper entry from August 1754 announced the execu- 
tion of John Sullivan and Daniel Connell and tells us that ‘afterwards their heads were put up in the 
South Gaol’ (Collins 1958, 96). Dwyer (1897, 296) claimed that ‘a few years ago...a hideous line of 
malefactors’ skulls which were fixed in front of the South Gate Prison facing the bridge’ were 
removed when the gaol was demolished. 


South Gaol 


On the site of the old south gate into the medieval city, the South Gaol was built between 1728-30 
(Smith 1815, 397) and served as the County Gaol until it was replaced in the 1790s by a new gaol in 
the western suburbs (Tuckey 1980, 205). Pococke, a visitor to Cork in 1752, described the gaol as ‘a 
noble building of three stories, all Rustick, and of the Tuscan order, and appears more like a palace 
than a jayl’ (Ó Máidín 1959, 122). A painting of the gaol in 1808, by Nathaniel Grogan, shows an 
austere, four-storey building with a broad central archway providing an entrance from the bridge 
into South Main Street. 


Custom House 


In the mid-18" century Smith (1815, 394) described a house on the Main Street, south of the 
Exchange, which was ‘formerly used as a Custom-house; and on it, are the arms of England, with a 
ship, cut in stone, near the roof’. The exact location of this house is not known. 
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Street Paving 


Day (1893a, 245) recorded an advertisement from 1781 that offered entertainment at the Enniskillen 
Arms ‘on the flags, Cork’. Day appended the record with a note stating that the ‘flags’ were outside the 
Exchange in Castle Street, ‘then the only part of the city that had a flagging foot-path’. A later area 
also known as the flags lay further north along North Main Street (see entry for North Main Street). 

In 1857 Richard Caulfield recorded some recollections of Christ Church by a William McCarthy 
(Day 1898). Mr McCarthy provided the following information on an old street surface in front of the 
church: 


.. when the South Main Street was dug up to a depth of ten feet for the purpose of constructing 
a main sewer ... nearly opposite the present [1857] entrance of Christ Church a road was found at 
that depth, boarded with planks of oak; on removing some of them a beautiful pointed Gothic arch 
presented itself; evidently a portion of the ancient church. Not being in the way of the workmen 
it was not disturbed; it lies somewhat at the Tobin Street side of the gate of the church. (ibid. 142) 


Traders 


As part of the main street of medieval Cork, South Main Street was presumably a busy trading area 
throughout its history. The first detailed information on trades, however, comes from the late 18% 
century. By 1787 there were 65 trading premises on South Main Street (Lucas 1967) and this had 
increased to 85 by 1809 (West 1809-10) and to 88 by 1824 (Pigot 1824). During that time the most 
dramatic increase in trading was seen in the number of vintners on the street — from only one 
premises in 1787 and two in 1809, there were thirteen vintners on South Main Street by 1824. This 
coincided with what Bielenberg (1991, 61) described as ‘the spectacular growth’ in the distilling 
industry around the turn of the 18°/19® century. By 1824 South Main Street also housed two of the 
largest brewing companies in the city — Lane’s South Gate Brewery and Beamish and Crawford’s 
Brewery, the latter still operating today. 

The importance of the linen industry in Ireland is also reflected in the number of drapers listed on 
South Main Street in the late 18™- and early 19"-century trade directories. While most of the flax 
was grown in West Cork and the manufacturing and finishing premises were located in the city’s 
suburbs and nearby towns, the city centre obviously provided one of the main outlets for local 
trade.” The number of linen drapers on South Main Street increased from 8, in 1787, to 15 in 1824. 

Other trades on South Main Street in the late 18th/early 19 century included bakers, cobblers, 
grocers, milliners, tailors, tobacconists and woollendrapers. Of the 65 traders listed on the street in 
1787, only 6 were female — two tobacconists, two linen drapers, a milliner and a chandler, i.e. a dealer 
in candles, oil, soap, etc. (Lucas 1967, 140, 150-1, 153). The range of traders’ surnames was very wide, 
but by 1787 the old Cork families were only represented by one trader — M. Gould, who was a linen 
draper at the South Gate (Lucas 1967, 144). Gould, or possibly his son, seems to have deserted the 
linen trade by 1824 and became a grocer, trading at no. 51 South Main Street (Pigot 1824, 250). 
One of the most successful traders on South Main Street was Thomas Lyons, listed in 1787 as propri- 
etor of a trimming warehouse (Lucas 1967, 147), and in 1809 as a woollen draper (West 1809, 16). By 
1824 Lyons was manufacturing and selling woollen cloth at no. 11 Tuckey Street (Pigot 1824, 256), 
but the company expanded further to occupy a large warehouse at the west side of what is now 
Bishop Lucey Park. In 1852 and in 1867 Lyons & Co. were listed as occupying nos 20-22 South 
Main Street, while Thomas Lyons occupied a house at no. 14 Tuckey Street (Griffith 1852, 55, 47; 
Henry and Coghlan 1867, 120). 

Small-scale trading on South Main Street seems to have declined somewhat during the mid-/late- 
19" century and although 83 premises were listed in 1867, 8 of the properties were vacant. 


97 In the early 18th century Hammond’s Marsh, to the west of the medieval city, was the main area of the city associ- 
ated with the linen industry (Bielenberg 1991, 13). 
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Nonetheless, the traders included the successful breweries of Daniel Lane and Beamish and Craw- 
ford, and 12 spirit or wine and spirit dealers, as well as bakers, cobblers and clothing outlets (Henry 
and Coghlan 1867, 203-4). 


Beamish and Crawford Brewery 


The Beamish and Crawford Brewery is one of the oldest surviving industries in Cork City, described 
by Rynne (1993, 80) as Cork’s ‘most enduring large-scale industrial enterprise’. The history of this 
area of the medieval city is steeped in brewing even before the involvement of Beamish and Craw- 
ford. In the mid-17" century the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942) identified three taverns 
fronting South Main Street and two brewhouses (O’Brien 2000, 199—201). A lease of 1668 refers to 
‘one front house slated, the walls of a ruined Malthouse, another house Backward ... in David Goolds 
Lane’ from Laurence Parsons to Tim Tuckey junior (ibid. 201).This property seems to have been on 
Tuckey Street and is probably the same mentioned, almost 100 years later, in a Beamish and Crawford 
lease that records the Rev. Charles Tuckey leasing ‘a certain malt house and other concerns ... for a 
term of 31 years ... at a rent of 13 pounds and 2 shillings’ to Edward Allen (ibid.). By the late 18" 
century the Allen family operated the largest brewery in the city (Bielenberg 1991, 50). Alymer Allen 
had acquired the brewery in 1775 from Henry Rugge and shrewdly converted to porter production 
in 1782 (O’Brien 2000, 203). Allen acquired a large amount of property in the South Main Street 
area, including houses, stables, cellars, plots of land and gardens, but died in 1791, just as the brewing 
industry was expanding in Cork. One of his beneficiaries, Edward Allen, sold the property to William 
Beamish, William Crawford, Digby O’Brien and Richard Barrett in 1792. Ironically, the latter two 
partners were brewers while Beamish and Crawford were merchants who provided the capital for the 
venture (Bielenberg 1991, 51).°8 Established in 1792 as the ‘Cork Porter Brewery’, the company was 
initially managed by O’Brien and Barrett (ibid. 55). Beamish and Crawford took over the running of 
the company in 1800 and by the early years of the 19% century the brewery had become the largest 
in the country, remaining so until it was surpassed by Guinness in 1833 (ibid. 55-6). 

Today, some of buildings on the west of the brewery complex are late 18 century in date, while 
some 19"-century equipment survives within the complex (Rynne 1993, 80). 


Sparks Entry 


11-12 North Main Street 





p aes ry, Sparks Entry is one of the least well-documented laneways on 
Fs 3 TE Tne the street. Although Murphy (1789) and Holt (1832) identified 
[uc Ey : a laneway in this position, it was named only by Rocque 

, (1759-1773). It was depicted by all as a short passage, lying 


B. =| lw antaron J zirin between nos 11 and 12 North Main Street. 


E " ET ny: Patrick Roch’s Lane 


[pow i as +j 
Bae 81: Spark’s Entry lay between While Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 36) identified Sparks Entry as 
Smith’s and Vandeleur’s (here Vanlavens) having been known as James Goold’s (fitz-Nicholas) L., it is more 
lanes in the north-east quarter of the 
city. 














likely to have been known in the mid-17" century as Patrick 
Roch’s Lane (Simington 1942, 430-1). One of the tenants in c. 
1663, Edward Hawkins, had a thatched cabin at the end of a garden that extended to the city wall 
(ibid. 430). The second tenant or possessor at that time, Capt. Phillip Mathewes, seems to have run a 
business, the Sign of the Cloath-workers Arms, on the lane (ibid. 431). 


98 The trade directory for 1787 lists Beamish, Crawford and Keating as ‘Merchants’ with premises on Merchant’s Quay 
(Lucas 1967, 138). 
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Sparks Entry 


The chemist shop to the south, operating since at least the 1960s, echoes the existence of an 
apothecary’s shop in this area during the medieval period. Owned by James Hudson, legend has it 
that Hudson’s son almost wrecked havoc on the city by setting fire to a rat that ran towards the 
heavily laden munitions store at Skiddy’s Castle on the opposite side of the street (see entry for 
Skiddy’s Castle Lane). Whether this incident has anything to do with the naming of the lane is not 
known. 


Stephen Copinger’s Lane 
232/33 North Main Street 


This lane, between Jefferys’ Lane to the north and Cockpit Lane to the south, was first shown on 
Holt’s map of 1832. (See entry for Kyle Street for discussion on the lanes in this area.) Holt didn’t 
name Jefferys’ Lane, but he showed it as a long thoroughfare from North Main Street to Cornmarket 
Street. Stephen Copinger’s Lane is shown as a passageway to the south, connected to the thorough- 
fare at either end by short right-angled passages. Holt names one or other of the lanes as Dingle L., 
but the script lies between the two and it isn’t clear which lane he intended to name. 

Griffith’s property valuation map (1852) shows a similar arrangement in property layout to 
Holt’s, but by this time Kyle Street had been formed and is shown as a broad street incorporating 
the property previously known as no. 31 North Main Street. However, Griffith’s listing doesn’t name 
Kyle Street — instead a row of houses along the south side of the street is identified as being on 
‘Dingle Lane’. This strongly suggests that Dingle Lane was a later name for Jefferys’ Lane and that 
the lane formed the south side of Kyle Street. The line of Stephen Copinger’s Lane also seems to be 
preserved along the backyards of the houses fronting onto Kyle Street, but evidently was no longer 
accessible as a laneway. The two passages that once connected the lane to Jefferys’, or Dingle, Lane 
seem to have been built over — their exact location isn’t clear, but might be represented on Griffith’s 
map by nos 3—4 Dingle Lane, at the west end, and no. 14, at the east. 

Given the above, the surviving traces of Stephen’s Copinger’s Lane would now lie behind no. 33 
North Main Street and behind the houses that line the south side of Kyle Street. 


Stephen Copinger’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 29) identified a lane in this position as having been known as Stephen 
Coppinger’s L. However, given that it is not shown on a map until the early 19° century, there must 
be at least some doubt about its existence earlier than that. Nonetheless, the sequence of entries in 
the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 426) supports Mulcahy’s interpretation. The survey lists 
Stephen Copinger as the sole property owner in 1641 and while his property was acquired by 
Charles Lambert in c. 1663, it was subsequently restored to Copinger. Stephen Copinger was a 
loyalist who welcomed Cromwell’s arrival in Cork in 1649 (Bolster 1972, 218). Because of his 
loyalty and as a reward for past favours, Coppinger did not have to forfeit his lands (McCarthy 
2000, 40). 
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Tobin Street 


13-14 South Main Street 





wi | A lane in the position of Tobin Street was first indicated on 
John Carty’s map (1726), but was not named until Smith’s 
1750 map. Smith identified a lane in this position as Farring- 
tons, but according to all the other maps Farrington’s Lane was 
further north (see entry for Farrington’s Lane). Rocque’s 1759 
map identifies the lane as Chattertons Lane, but on his 1771 











revision it is called Charterhouse Lane. Connor (1774) repro- 





Figure 82: Tobin Street is identified here, duced the name as Charters Lane, while Murphy (1789) gave 
on Rocque’s map of 1771, as Charterhouse us Chattertons Lane. Despite the variation in the name, the lane 
Lane. was consistently depicted as a full-length passage from South 

Main Street to Tuckey’s Quay (now Grand Parade), connected 
to a short laneway to the north, the latter identified by Rocque and Connor as Bradley’s Lane. 

The depiction of Chatterton’s Lane, particularly on Rocque’s 1759 map, suggests that the lane 
was incorporated into Tobin Street. Rocque (1759) indicated an indent at the south-western end of 
the lane. Murphy (1789) depicted an even more pronounced indentation in this position. The south- 
western line of Tobin Street, as depicted on the Ordnance Survey map of 1869, is also indented, 
suggesting that the line of the original lane was incorporated into the south side of Tobin Street. The 
maps demonstrate how some time after Murphy’s 1789 map and before Beauford’s 1801 map Tobin 
Street was formally constructed. Murphy depicted the lane as a broad passageway with irregular 
indentations on either side. Just over a decade later, Beauford depicted and named Tobin’s St as it 
appears today, as a straight thoroughfare from South Main Street to the Grand Parade. 

One of the most detailed maps in the Wide Street Commissioners’ Collection (Cork City 
Archives, map no. 51), from the early 19" century, identifies a property at the eastern end of the lane 
fronting the Grand Parade as having been owned and/or occupied by ‘Mrs Tobin’. To the north, a 
block of tenements is indicated, with a narrow laneway connecting Tobin Street to Bradley’s Lane, 
approximately midway along Tobin Street. The connecting laneway is also identified on another Wide 
Street Commissioners’ map (no. 14, no date) as Bradleys Lane.The arrangement represents the survival 
of Bradley’s Lane as depicted by Rocque in the mid-18" century. The source of Murphy’s name for 
the lane is also identified on the same map (no. 51) — ‘Sir Wm Chatterton’ is identified as 
owning/occupying a building on nearby Christ Church Lane. 


? James Creagh’s Lane or Dominic Roche's Lane 


The identification of the 17"-century name for the predecessor to Tobin Street is not at all clear. 
Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 13) identified James Creagh’s Lane as a short, right-angled extension to John 
Roch’s Lane, skirting the east end of Christ Church graveyard. I don’t know the basis for Mulcahy’s 
positioning ofa lane in this location — none of the published maps indicate such a lane — and in the 
absence of definitive evidence I have reinterpreted James Creagh’s Lane as the full-length lane that 
later became known as Charterhouse Lane (see below). However, Holland (1917, 202) also stated that 
Charter’s, or Charterhouse, Lane was ‘formerly Dominick Roche’s Lane, now Tobin Street’ and that 
‘between this and Tuckey Street, was an open space inside the wall when the City was in a state of 
defence’. The confusion might be explained by the fact that a lane further north, named Bradley’s 
Lane on Rocque’s map of 1759, connected to Charterhouse Lane and was partially incorporated into 
Tobin Street. The order of entries in the Survey and Valuation, from which the 17"-century lane 
names were taken, suggests that this connecting lane was known as Dominick Roch’s Lane (Simington 
1942, 417, nos 103-4). This interpretation would allow for Cooke’s location ofa Roche residence 
associated with Tobin Street. Either way, this is obviously an issue that requires further research, 
particularly into property deeds in the area. 
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Cooke (1999, 76) accepted Dominick Roche’s Lane as an earlier name for Tobin Street. According 
to Cooke, the Roches, one of the main Cork families, had a residence on the north side of the lane 
during the medieval period. The residence was acquired by the Clancarty family and was eventually 
divided into two — one portion becoming known as ‘Lord Clancarty House’, the other as ‘Lord 
Viscount Clare’s House’ (Cooke 1999, 76). The buildings were demolished during the construction 
of Washington Street (ibid.). 

Dominick Roche was mayor of the city in 1590 and 1609, and is thought to have established the 
first whiskey distillery, in 1618, in the city (Tenison 1896, 181). Evidently a wealthy man, in 1620 the 
Corporation granted Alderman Dominic Roche a 12-year grant of the fee-farm on condition that 
he construct a gaol-house by the north gate, a market-house in the city and two stone bridges 
(Bolster 1972, 240). 


Chatterton’s, Charters, or Charterhouse Lane 


In the 18" century this lane was variously known as Chattertons (Rocque 1759), Charterhouse 
(Rocque 1771), and Charters (Connor 1774) lane. 


Chatterton’s Lane 


The earliest variation, Chatterton (Rocque 1759), may have been derived from Thomas Chatterton 
who was a stone mason in Cork, recorded in 1713 as having built the South Gate Bridge with John 
Coltsman (Loeber 1981, 40). James Chatterton, a possible relative of Thomas’ and also a mason, is 
recorded as having made his will in 1733 (ibid.). 

Rocque’s revised map (1771) and Connor’s map (1774) call the lane Charterhouse and Charter’s 
Lane, respectively, but Murphy’s (1789) reversion to Chatterton is probably explained by later promi- 
nent members of the Chatterton family. Thomas Chatterton, for example, was ‘one of the Attorneys 
of the Tholsel [the Exchange]’ in the mid-18" century (Caulfield 1876, 959). Thomas is also listed in 
the trade directory for 1787 as an ‘attorney & clerk of the Crown and Pease of the Co. of Cork’ and 
also a “commissioner for taking affidavits’ for the City and County of Cork (Lucas 1967, 139).The 
directory also lists James Chatterton as a ‘barrister-at-law’ on the South Mall, and his appointment as 
an attorney was announced in The Corke Journal on 23 August 1759 (Collins 1965, 68). James was 
mayor of Cork in 1767 and, according to Tuckey’s Remembrancer (1980, 149) for August 1767, he was 
the first mayor to occupy the Mayoralty House (now part of the Mercy Hospital). 

MacCarthy (1982, 146) records that ‘... Sir William Chatterton, Bt., 1787-1855, represented 
another eminent Cork family; he resided at Castlemahon, Blackrock. Sir William was auditor of the 
Camdens in London and husband of the popular authoress, Henrietta Georgiana, 1806-1876’. The 
1852 property valuation lists Sir William as owning property on North Main Street, Fishamble Lane 
(Liberty Street) and Duncan Street (Grattan Street) (Griffith 1852, 17, 23, 25). One of the properties 
on Fishamble Lane (no. 17) was an office and flour-store leased to William M. Mullen. 


Charter’s or Charterhouse Lane 


Rocque’s revised map (1771) identifies the lane as Charterhouse Lane, which presumably refers to 
Charters’ house. Subsequently, Connor’s map (1774) deferred to Alderman William Chartres, or 
Charters,” for the lane name Charters Lane. William Charters, a prominent alderman throughout 
the 1690s, was mayor of Cork in 1692. He lived just north of Charter’s Lane, where he had built a 
house over the foundation of the city wall (McNamara 1981, 192). At the east end of the lane, 
Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall records ‘Raymon’s and James Browne Hospital’ as having been 
built over the foundations of the city wall (Holland 1917, 202). 

The trade directory for 1787 lists a Samuel Chartres, operating as a ‘perfumer’ at no. 3, Grand 
Parade, and William Charter, who was as a ‘Commissioner for taking affidavits’ for the City of Cork 
(Lucas 1967, 139). 


99 The city council’s list of mayors records his name as William Charters, but the Council Book (Caulfield 1876) consis- 
tently records his surname as Chartres. 
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Tobin Street 


The present width of the street dates from the 1820s, according to Cooke (1999, 76). Tobin Street was 
first named on a map in 1801 (Beauford), shortly before Great George’s Street (Washington Street) 
was constructed. 

A limestone slab inscribed with ‘Ireland’s Row 1762’ is inserted in the facade of the Triskel Art 
Centre building on Tobin Street. The plaque apparently refers to John (or Jonathan) Ireland, a brass 
and iron founder in the 18™ century, but it is thought originally to have been elsewhere. Jonathan 
Ireland was admitted freeman in 1768 (Caulfield 1876, 826). Collins (1963, 98) recorded that the 
stone was ‘inserted in a wall of M.D. Dalys Store in Tobin St’. He records the date as 1752. 

The parish register for Holy Trinity in 1831 (Cork City Archives) lists 16 individuals including 
Ackinhead, on the south side of Tobin Street, a descendant of Mary Aikenhead? 

A Michael Tobin is listed as joint owner of no. 6 Tuckey Street in 1852 (Griffith 1852, 47). 


Tredineck’s Lane 
93-94 South Main Street/7—8 Cross Street 


Tredineck’s Lane lay to the north of Old Post Office Lane (SW 
quarter). One of the most detailed Wide Street Commissioners’ 
maps (Cork City Archives, map no. 51) names Tredinnicks Lane 
lying between nos 93 and 94 South Main Street. A second map 
(also undated but c. 1830) depicts the northern edge of Old Post 
Office Lane and the southern edge of Tiedinicks Lane either side 
of nos 6 and 7 Cross Street. This map gives a positive location for 
Tredineck’s Lane, that is between nos 7 and 8 Cross Street. While 
it doesn’t identify the address on the South Main Street side, it 
; : can be inferred that it lies between nos 93 and 94 South Main 
Figure 83: Connor’s 1774 map shows Street. Another map from the same collection (no. 49), again 
Tredinecks L to the north of Old Post undated, shows the same buildings at the Cross Street end and 
Office L off South Main Street. gives detailed measurements for the buildings. The two lanes 

were 33ft (c. 10m) apart, tapering slightly to the east. Map no. 48 
in the same collection, depicts the newly constructed Great George’s Street (now Washington Street) 
and depicts Tredineck’s Lane, although it isn’t named. 
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Galway’s Lane 


The identification of the mid-17"-century name for this lane is uncertain. Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 
61) identified it as Kilmallock’s Lane, but I’ve reinterpreted it as having been known as Galway’ Lane. 
The Survey and Valuation lists several properties on the lane, occupied or owned by Nicholas Kinge, 
Robert Jones and Captain Robert Maneringe, but subsequently restored to John Galway fitzAndrew 
for whom the lane was named (Simington 1942, 407-8). (See entry for Coleman’s Lane, Edward 
Galway’s Lane, for information on the Galways.) 


Kesterson’s Lane 

The two revisions of John Rocque’s map (1771, 1773) are the only published maps to name this lane 
Kesterson’s Lane. I found no further information on the name. 

Tredineck’s Lane 


The only published map to name this lane Tredineck’s Lane is Joseph Connor’s map of 1774, and there 
are few documentary references to the name. The religious returns from a decade earlier list the lane 
as ‘Frederick’s Lane’ and the similarity of the two names suggests that Tredineck’s might, originally, 
have been a mistake for Frederick’s. This is supported by Beauford’s reproduction of what looks like 
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a hybrid name, Ferdinack’s, in 1801.The only documentary reference I found to an individual by the 
name of Tredineck was in an advertisement from 1754 — ‘two fields in Blackrock road’ were said to 
have been ‘lately in possession of M. Tredennick’ (Collins 1958, 97). The 1821 census reverted to 
“Trednick’s Lane’ and Griffith’s valuation of 1852 also listed the lane as “Tredennick’s’. 


Tanner's Lane 


Cooke (1999, 90) identified this lane as Tanner’s Lane, stating that it is ‘Cork city’s narrowest thor- 
oughfare’. A Jonathan Tanner is listed as one of the noblemen/gentlemen in the Commission of the 
Peace in 1773, and the trade directory for 1787 lists Jonathan Tanner as a cooper on Morrison’s Island 
(Lucas 1967, 153). Cooke (1999, 90) adds that the lane: 


appeared in the 1820s when buildings were erected on the north side of a newly constructed thor- 
oughfare — now Washington Street East. Since it appeared the lane has housed main and back 
entrances to private and business houses. 


It seems, however, that a lane was in existence in this position from at least the mid-17" century. 


Lane Plaque 


Four of the medieval leather shoe soles and uppers recovered from excavations at Christ Church 
(South Main Street) are represented on this plaque. These were made of cattle, sheep or goat skin. Soft 
flexible goatskin was used in shoe uppers for comfort. All were made using the turnshoe technique, 
by which the upper and sole were stitched together while inside out, then wetted and turned the 
right way round. A thin strip of leather (called a rand) was then stitched along the length of the 
lasting margin to keep the shoe watertight. 


Tuckey Street 


25-26 South Main Street 


The earliest known map of Cork (Tower of London) indicates two laneways south of Christ Church 
Lane. Although it is a schematic representation of the town, it is likely that one of these represents a 
lane in the position of Tuckey Street. The map from Pacata Hibernia (c. 1587) similarly depicts two 
laneways south of Christ Church, both leading to mural towers on the city wall. It is also possible that 
one of these represents the forerunner to Tuckey Street. Again, Story (1690/1) and Phillips (1685) 
indicated two lanes south of Christ Church Lane, the most northerly of which is probably Tuckey 
Street or Lane, since it has a significant ‘kink’ at the western end similar to that depicted on Carty’s 
(1726) Tuckey Lane. 

Smith (1750) and Rocque (1759) named the thoroughfare as Tickey’s Lane, and they indicated a 
straight lane leading from South Main Street to Tuckeys Quay (Key)/Post Office Quay (Key). By 1774, 
when Joseph Connor’s map was produced, the lane had become known as a street, which then led 
onto the culverted section of Tuckey’ Quay. A limestone plaque now set in the wall between nos 7 
and 8 Tuckey Street records the transition from lane to street in 1761. 

John Rocque’s revised map (1773) identifies a large structure on the north-eastern side of the 
street as The New Assembly House — one of the most prominent structures depicted on Rocque’s map. 
Holt (1832) identified this building as Club Ho. 


David Goold’s Lane 


As elsewhere, there is confusion over the 17-century name for Tuckey Street. From a Beamish and 
Crawford lease, dated 1668, O’Brien (2000, 201) identified David Goold’s Lane as an earlier name for 
St Laurence’s Lane (see entry). The lease refers to a transaction between Laurence Parsons and Tim 
Tuckey junior of a ‘front house slated, the walls of a ruined Malthouse, another house Backward ... 
in David Goolds Lane’ (ibid.). An identical description of the property on David Goold’s Lane occurs 
in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 and lists Major John Loue Jackson as the owner (Simington 
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1942, 414, no. 87). The sequence of entries in the survey, however, suggests that David Goold’s Lane 
was an earlier name for Tuckey Street. This interpretation is supported by the fact that Timothy 
Tuckey senior also owned property (two houses) on David Goold’s Lane in c. 1663 (ibid. no. 
89—90).1°° He was, presumably, the father of Tim Tuckey junior mentioned in the 1668 lease. The 
father’s death is recorded in 1668 (Hood 1998, 123), the same year that his son acquired the malt- 
house. The property may well be the same mentioned, almost 100 years later, in a Beamish and 
Crawford lease, which records that the Rev. Charles Tuckey leased ‘a certain malt house and other 
concerns ... for a term of 31 years ... at a rent of 13 pounds and 2 shillings’ to Edward Allen 
(O’Brien 2000, 201). 


Tuckey Street 


Tuckey Street, on the east side of South Main Street, was first identified on a map, as Tuckey’s Lane, by 
John Carty in 1726. Huleatt’s 1733 survey of the city wall, however, suggests that Tuckey Street or 
Lane stretched across South Main Street to the western extremity of the old medieval city (Holland 
1917, 203). He identified an area as being north of Job Hart’s property to Tuckey’s Lane. Job Hart is 
recorded by a Beamish and Crawford map (Cork City Archives collection, no. 351), dated May 21st 
1778, as owner ofa cellar and a house ‘in bad repair’ at the south-west of Webber’s Lane (St 
Laurence’s Lane). Huleatt also identified a second stretch of city wall built over at ‘the west end of 
Tuckey’s Lane’, clearly identifying Tuckey’s Lane on the western side of South Main Street. The lane 
directly opposite Tuckey’s Street or Lane is identified on several later 18*-century maps as Lambley’s 
Lane. In addition, Huleatt’s survey also records a ‘Lamley’s Lane’ with ‘a passage on wall’ measuring 4ft 
9in. and ‘a dung hole in lane’ (Holland 1917, 203). Huleatt’s reference to Tuckey’s Lane as having 
extended to the western side of the Main Street seems to be an isolated incidence. 

As Tuckey’s Lane, it was named after either Timothy Tuckey senior or, more likely, his son who was 
also Timothy. It isn’t clear which Timothy was sheriffin 1657, but it was probably Timothy senior, 
succeeded by his son, in 1666, who went on to hold the office of mayor in 1677.The 17%-century 
parish register for Christ Church (Hood 1998) adds further confusion by introducing a third 
Timothy Tuckey, baptised in 1664 (ibid. 108). He seems to have been the son of Timothy junior and 
his wife, Joane, who are registered as having baptised eight children between 1655 and 1666 (ibid. 51, 
67, 72, 96, 108, 112, 120, 124). Throughout the late 17" century the Tuckeys acquired a considerable 
amount of property in the area, most notably in 1686, when Alderman Timothy Tuckey (junior?) was 
given a lease of ‘the strand to the rere of the town wall’ and ‘of the waste land and watercourse 
outside the City Walls eastwards’ (McCarthy 2001, 43). These grants, particularly the latter, probably 
refer to the east end of Tuckey’s Lane and what became known as Tickey’s Quay, on the west side of 
modern-day Grand Parade. 

The lane became known as a street around the 1760s, after the Corporation suggested widening 
Tuckey’s Lane to facilitate ‘carriages with merchants’ goods, and for carriages and horses coming with 
goods to this City from the country’ (Caulfield 1876, 728). The Corporation deemed the narrow lane 
a hazard to the ‘lives of H.M. subjects’ and suggested that the houses on the north side be demolished 
to widen the lane. The goods coming in from the countryside were probably carried by boat as far as 
Tuckey’s Quay, at the east end of the lane, where they were then transferred to carriages. The Council 
Book notes that Timothy Tuckey and other property owners on the lane had refused the compensation 
offered and that an early form of compulsory acquisition was to be enforced. This seems to have been 
duly enacted, the houses demolished, and new structures built along the south side of the widened 
street (ibid. 746). A limestone plaque, now in the wall between nos 7 and 8 Tuckey Street, inscribed 
“Tuckeys Street 1761’ marks this event. Around the same time, 13 houses on the north side of the lane 
were demolished, for which a Dr Tuckey received £1,000 in compensation (ibid. 731). Dr Tuckey, who 


100 Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 8) also identified Tuckey Street as having been known as Dame Goold’s L., a mistake for 
David Goold’s Lane. 
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died in 1760, seems to have been a generous and benevolent man ‘who having ceased general practice, 
was very serviceable to the poor people, by giving advice and attendance gratis’ (Collins 1965, 69). 

While the trade directory for 1787 (Lucas 1967) lists only seven traders on Tuckey Street, a few 
decades later the number of traders had more than trebled. The range of trades was similar to that on 
South Main Street, but included a few unusual businesses such as an ‘army accoutrement makers and 
army clothiers’ and a ‘coachmaker’ (Pigot 1824, 247, 249). The latter was complemented by five 
‘saddle and harness makers’ operating nearby. In 1831 James O’Brien occupied property described in 
the parish register as a ‘forge, stable and an old Theatre, now a store’, on the north side of Tuckey 
Street and there was also a “Ball Room’ and ‘Club House’. 

The Tuckey family still held property on the street in the mid-19" century. In 1852, Martha 
Tuckey owned six properties on Tuckey Street, including the ‘Freemasons’ lodge-room’ 1"! four shops 
(nos. 24—27) and a house (Griffith 1852, 47). At the same time, the Rev. Thomas Tuckey owned three 
properties, one of which he occupied, on the same street (ibid.). The “Club-house and yard’ at no. 28 
Tuckey Street, identified on Holt’s 1832 map, is listed as having been leased by representatives of John 
Gould, suggesting a possible continuity of property ownership from the mid-17" century when the 
street was known as David Goold’s Lane. 


Archaeological Excavations 


In 1997 one of the most significant archaeological excavations in Cork City took place on the site of 
no. 17 Tuckey Street.1°? About 3.8m below modern-day street level a timber fence, almost 900 years 
old, was revealed (O’Donnell 1998a).This is the earliest dated structure in the city and confirms what 
had been suspected for many years — that the focus of the Hiberno-Norse (or Viking) settlement was 
on the south island. The fence, or revetment, divided two properties and although it was later replaced 
with wattle fencing the same line continued to serve as a boundary throughout the medieval period 
(ibid.). 

Archaeological monitoring of Cork Main Drainage works on Tuckey Street has also uncovered 
many features, although not as ancient, but nonetheless of significance. As elsewhere around Cork 
City, the archaeological monitoring and excavations were limited to varying extents by the high 
water table, leaking sewer-pipes and unstable trenches. Despite the unfavourable conditions, the 
features provide considerable insight into the earlier layout of the street. Most of the drainage work 
took place along an east/west line in the southern side of the street. 

At the junction of Tuckey Street and South Main Street, the remains ofa 13"°/14"-century 
wooden sill-beam house were revealed (Power 2000b, 12). These remains were similar to examples 
previously excavated at Christ Church and Hanover Street/South Main Street. Directly to the west 
of the structural remains, an area of horizontal, hazel and alder wattling with oak posts arranged in a 
linear style, resembled either a floor surface or a collapsed screen that was later used as a walkway. Also 
at the western end of Tuckey Street, five medieval soil layers were identified — three were largely 
organic, with wood, animal and fish bone, leather, rushes and pottery; and two layers comprised estu- 
arine silts, probably the result of flooding (ibid. 13). 

Further east, at various points along the street, medieval organic layers containing domestic refuse 
were recorded. Several stretches of street paving and metalling were uncovered from in front of no. 7 
Tuckey Street almost to South Main Street. The medieval street surfaces were not consistent — while 
some comprised of irregular sandstone and limestone blocks, others were more regular. One recorded 
example had flat, even sandstone slabs forming what might have been a paved area in front of a shop 
(ibid. 15). The metalling was made up of small stones, clay, gravel and oyster shells (ibid. 16). 


101 O’Brien (1985) mentions, in passing, ‘the Masonic Hall in Tuckey St’, where ‘the Protestant elite... would have met 
and dined’. 

102 The excavation was carried out by the Archaeological Services Unit, Department of Archaeology, UCC, under the 
direction of Mary O’Donnell. Further details on this site will be published under Cleary forthcoming. 
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Again at post-medieval levels street surfaces were uncovered, but these were considerably more 
uniform than the medieval examples. A stretch of mortared sandstone and limestone paving was 
recorded for a length of over 30m. A small area of terracotta tiling on a thin bed of gravel seems to 
have been a paved area in front of a residence or shop. Also at post-medieval levels, a sandstone- and 
limestone-lined pit was excavated in the area in front of no. 8 Tuckey Street. The function of the pit 
is not clear, but its fill included red brick, mortar, animal bones, clay, silt, ash, charcoal and pottery. An 
exceptionally large portion of a chamber pot was recovered from the lower levels of the pit (ibid. 17). 


Vandeleur’s Lane 
13-14 North Main Street 





This lane was first indicated by Carty (1726), leading from the 
North Main Street towards what appears to have been a marshy 
area or gardens inside the city wall. Smith’s original map (1750) 
identifies the lane, as Vanlewins Lane, in a position too far south (he 
shows Berry’s Lane in the position of Vandeleur’s). The later edition 





of Smith’s map (1815) corrects the juxtaposition, identifying the 





northern lane as Vanlewins Lane, again leading to open space inside 








the boundary ofthe city wall. Rocque (1759-1773), Connor Figure 84: Connor’s map shows 
(1774), Murphy (1789) and Beauford (1801) suggest that the lane ie nto lying oe oe 
was a dead-end with no access at the east end. By 1869 (Ordnance 209% SRS en eee 


Survey) the eastern end of the laneway had been incorporated into yards. 


Martell’s (Thomas) Lane 


Mulcahy’s (1964) interpretation of the 17"-century lanes doesn’t seem to include a lane in this posi- 
tion, but its consistent cartographic depiction suggests otherwise. The sequence of entries in the 
Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942, 430, no. 159) suggests that Vandeleur’s Lane was known as 
Martells Lane in the mid-17" century. The property, which was owned by Thomas Martell in 1641, 
included a ‘killhouse’, presumably a slaughter house, and a ‘deying house’, suggesting a hide- 
processing business on the lane. 


Vandeleur’s Lane 


There is more variation in the spelling of this laneway than any other in the medieval city, varying 
from ‘Vanlewins’ to ‘Vandeleur’s’. The lane was also referred to as “Vandelven’s Lane’ (Day 1892, 227) 
and ‘Vandieman’s Lane’ (Ordnance Survey 1869), but it was named after Alderman James Vandeleur 
(Vanderlure or Vandeleun) who was mayor of Cork in 1663. He is the same James [V]andelure 
recorded in the Survey and Valuation of c. 1663 as tenant or possessor of a ‘large front corner slated 
house’ and ‘a backside newly built upon’ on ‘New Street, west side’, in the south-west quarter of the 
city (Simington 1942, 406, no. 33).Vandelure is also listed as possessing ‘weares and fishing places’ in 
the River Lee. A Dutchman, Vanderlure is listed in the 1656 census as a tituladoe, i.e. one of the prin- 
cipal members of society in the city (McCarthy 2000, 45). He was buried in Christ Church parish on 
6 February in 1668 (Hood 1998, 122). Day (1894, 310) recorded that on 28 February 1727 a Dr 
Vandeleur, who was the ‘ablest surgeon of his time in Cork’, died. His relationship, if any, to the 
former mayor is not known. 

The parish register for Holy Trinity 1831 (Cork City Archives) lists four premises on Vandeleur’s 
Lane: a store, owned by D. Daly; a yard and ruins, owned by Daniel Bergin; a second yard; and a 
cellar. 

O Mahony (1997, 179) tells us that during the mid-19™ century the city was inundated with 
‘country paupers’ seeking respite from the famine-starved countryside. As part of this influx some 
families moved into ‘an old castle at Vandeleur’s Lane’ (ibid.). The 17°-century maps indicate a mural 
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tower on the city wall in this area, but it is unlikely to have survived into the 19 century. The refer- 
ence to a ‘castle’ on the laneway is possibly figurative, with a large urban house seeming like a castle 


in comparison to a small country cottage. 


Verling’s Lane 


previously 11—12 Cross Street Little 


Rocque’s 1759 map was the first to show Verling’s Lane, as a 
short, narrow lane on the west side of Cross Street (later known 
as Cross Street Little). Although it was shown on most of the 
18"-century maps, it wasn’t named on a map until the mid-19" 
century. The Ordnance Survey map that accompanied Griffith’s 
valuation of 1852 identified the lane as Verling’s Lane and 
showed it leading from Little Cross Court to a Racket Court in 
the area of the courtyard of the present-day Franciscan church. 
Today, the remains of Verling’s Lane lie partially beneath the 














Figure 85: Verling’s Lane was shown, but 
not named, on Connor’s map as a short, 
blind lane leading west off Cross Street. 


western side of the church. 


Verling’s Lane 


The only published map on which the lane is named is that accompanying Griffith’s property valu- 
ation of 1852. Griffith’s valuation lists four properties on Verling’s Lane: 3 houses, 2 of which were 
vacant at that time, and an office with a yard (Griffith 1852, 22).The properties were owned by Mary 
Driscoll, John Sullivan and Joseph Reddin. Verling’s Lane isn’t listed in the 1867 street directory, but 
a John Barry is included as proprietor of the ‘Royal Racket Court’ at no. 31 Duncan Street (Grattan 
Street) — a reference to the racket court mentioned above. 

In Ireland the surname Verling, from the Anglo-Saxon Feorthling, is almost exclusively associated 
with Cork (MacLysaght 1991, 208; 1997, 294). Cadogan tells us that the surname is synonymous 
with the barony of Barrymore and specifically with the Cobh area.1 A Watkins William Verling is 
listed as an attorney on Batchelor’s Quay in 1787 (Lucas 1967, 154).A variation on the spelling of the 
surname was noted in West’s trade directory of 1809-10, which lists Barth. Virling as owning a salt and 
lime works on Wintropp Street and in Blackpool (West 1810, 24). Bartholomew seems to have 
moved his Wintropp Street lime works to Maylor Street by 1824, at which time a second B. Verling 
is listed as a Spanish foreign consul in Cove (Pigot 1824, 253, 246). 


Wade's Lane 
101-102 North Main Street 





This blind lane south of Skiddy’s Castle was first indicated 
and named, as Wades Lane, on Rocque’s map of 1759. 
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Rocque is the only one to name it as such, but Connor 
(1774) named the lane Vales Lane. The religious returns for 
St Peter’s Parish 1766 also lists a Veal’s Lane on the east side of 
the main street (Berry 1894, 102). Thereafter the lane is not 
named on any of the maps of Cork. 
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Figure 86: Rocque’s map of 1771 shows 


Wades Lane to the south of Skiddy’s 
Castle. 











Given the ambiguity about the lane name, the possible 
source of the name is even more difficult to determine. There 
was a mayor of Cork in 1429 named Godfrey Waile, but it 
would be extremely unusual for a lane name to survive (albeit in corrupted form) from a 15"*-century 
individual. A more likely possibility is the surname Wale, or Wales, which may have been corrupted to 


103 ‘Surnames of County Cork’, Tim Cadogan — www.cork.local.ie 
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Vales as identified on Connor’s map of 1774. As such, it might have been named after descendants of 
the Wales family listed in the parish register for Christ Church in 1646 and 1659 (Hood 1998, 54, 90). 


Washington Street 


Holt’s 1832 map was the first to show this major thoroughfare, which effectively split the medieval 
city in two. Washington Street, then known as Great George’s Street, was the most dramatic construc- 
tion of the Wide Street Commissioners. The Commissioners were first appointed in Cork in 1765, 
but their main influence on the city’s streetscape occurred in the early 19 century (Hourihan 1993, 
946). As well as Washington Street, the Commissioners were responsible for the layout of the South 
Terrace and Dunbar Street and for the widening of Shandon Street (ibid.). 

Construction of a major new route into the city from the west began in 1821 when what is now 
known as O’Neill Crowley Bridge was built in the western suburbs (Pettit 1982, 87). This facilitated 
the construction of the Western Road, which in turn led to the building of Washington Street in 
1824 (ibid.). It was originally named Great George’s Street in honour of the contemporary king of 
England, but was renamed Washington Street, in 1918, in honour of George Washington, the first 
president of the USA. The construction of Washington Street shifted the city centre focus from the 
North and South Main streets to what had previously been marshland to the east. It channelled traffic 
from the western entrance (Western Road) past the area of the medieval city, through to the Grand 
Parade and on to Patrick’s Street and the South Mall. 

When Washington Street was first built, the courthouse was the main structural punctuation that 
emphasised and complemented an otherwise uniform northern street-line. The Ordnance Survey 
(1869) distinguished between the east and west portions of Washington Street, dividing the street at 
the courthouse. 

An early 19*-century map from the Beamish and Crawford collection (Cork City Archives, map 
no. 47) depicts the area where the Courthouse now stands with two laneways lying between Cross 
Street and Clothier’s Lane (Courthouse Street). Both of these, Pitts Lane to the north and Chamber- 
laine Alley to the south, now lie beneath the Courthouse. 

The first major interruption of the 19"-century street frontage was the construction of the Augus- 
tinian church at the north-east end of the street in the 1930s. This replaced the original church that 
once stood on St Augustine’s Street. In 2000, the surviving buildings along the north-eastern block of 
the street were demolished, removing almost all traces of the original street frontage in this area. 


Courthouse 


The predecessor to the present-day courthouse on Washington Street was built in 1835, designed by 
either one or both of the Pain brothers, James and George Richard (Hill 1939, 91; Hill 1943, 98).1% 
The structure was badly damaged by fire in 1891 and was ‘practically rebuilt’ by Samuel Hill (Hill 
1939, 91; Pettit 1982, 89). 


Water Lane 


within Beamish and Crawford Brewery complex, South Main Street 





Several maps in the Beamish and Crawford map collection 
(Cork City Archives) show a lane leading, at right angles to 
Morgan’s Lane, south to the river. One of these maps (no. 25) 
identifies the lane as Water Lane, noting that it was 80ft long, 9ft 
wide at the north end, tapering slightly to 8ft 6in. at the south. 
Figure 87: Joseph Connor depicted but Another map in the same collection (no. 351) identifies the 
didn’t name Water Lane, a short lane . f : i 

lane simply as a Passage to the River Lee and identifies a Quay at 


that lay at a right angle to St Laurence’s 
or Morgan’s Lane. the southern end of the lane, adjoining a Garden to the east. 














104 Gibson (1861, 324) states that the courthouse was built by George Paine, to a design by Kearnes Deane. 
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There were several Waters families in the city but there is no suggestion that any individuals of 
that name were associated with this lane. The lane name is probably descriptive, indicating that it led 
to the water south of the Salt and Lime Works identified on map no. 25 of the Beamish and Crawford 
collection (Cork City Archives). 


Wisdom Lane 
42—43 North Main Street 


Wisdom Lane was first depicted by Carty (1726) and first 
named, as Wisdom’s Lane, by Smith (1750). The name was 
retained into the 19% century, although the Ordnance 
Survey (1869) didn’t name it. By that time the lane lay on 
the south side of a Meat Market known as St Peter’s Market 
(see entry for Goold’s Lane). 








William Tirry fitz-Patrick’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 26) identified this lane as having on og 

been known as William Tirry _fitz-Patrick’s Lane in the 17" Figure 88: Rocque’s map (177!) shows 
Wisdom Lane leading east from North Main 
Street onto the culverted portion of Corn- 
six property lots listed on the lane in 1641, and while they market Street. 














century. The eponymous Tirry, or Terry, owned four of the 


were confiscated in c. 1663, they were subsequently restored 

in 1666 (Simington 1942, 424-5, nos 142—6). The property on the lane included two malt-houses and 
several dwellings. The addition of “fitz-Patrick’ to William Tirry’s surname, indicates that the lane was 
not named after the more famous contemporary William Tirry, who was executed for his religious faith 
in 1654 (Butler 1986, 28). (For information on the Tirry, or Terry etc., family, see entry for Angel Lane.) 


Wisdom Lane 


One of the earliest records of this lane name is from 1714, when it was proposed ‘to build a slip to the 
channell from [the] Bridewell out of the lane called Wisdome’s Lane...and if not found too great a 
stop to boats, & c., passing up and down that channell, then the Mayor have liberty [to agree to the 
request]’ (Caulfield 1876, 367). This slightly ambiguous citation probably refers to a quayside being 
built from Old Bridewell Lane to Wisdom Lane. The source of the lane name is not known, but the 
Corporation reference to Wisdome’s suggests that it was probably named after an individual or family 
of that name. 


Lane Plaque 


The plaque for Wisdom Lane depicts a scene taken from Fitzgerald’s painting of the city harbour of 
Cork. It shows the central waterway, which was later culverted and became Castle Street, with Roche’s 
Castle (later the Exchange), which stood roughly in the south-western corner of Castle Street. 





Wood's Lane 
previously 19—20 South Main Street 


Although the lane is indicated on many of the 18"-century 
maps, it was not named until the 1869 Ordnance Survey map. 
The depictions on all the maps are similar, showing a narrow 





laneway leading from South Main Street about halfway back eet Pe p 
towards the city wall. The Ordnance Survey map shows the © wer od 
lane leading to Site of Ancient College, i.e., Trinity College, the Figure 89: The Ordnance Survey map of 
Chantry College associated with Christ Church. By the mid- !86? identifies Woods Lane leading into 


the Site of Ancient College. Today this area 
19" century Wood’s Lane seems to have served as access to the jg within Bishop rues Fanie 7 
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properties lining its northern edge, as well as to the empty space where the College once stood. 


Murragh’s Lane or Patrick Sarsfield’s Lane 


Mulcahy (1964, fig. 1, no. 10) identified Wood’s Lane as having been known in the mid-17% century 
as Patrick Sarsfield’s L. This interpretation is not secure and the sequence of entries in the Survey and 
Valuation lists a Murragh’s Lane directly after Christ Church Lane (Simington 1942, 415-6, nos 95-7). 
In other words, it is possible that Wood’s Lane was known as Murragh’s Lane at that time. Five prop- 
erty lots are listed on the lane: two owned in 1641 by Edmond Muragh [sic]; one by James Sarsfield; 
and the other by Walter White. Thomas Wall, Benjamin Ruskell, John Goddard and Mark Sherman 
acquired the property in c. 1663, but James Sarsfield had his property restored in 1666. 


Wood's Lane 


One of the few documentary references to “Wood’s Lane’ is found in the religious returns for the 
parish of Christ Church in 1766 (Berry 1894, 102). As a surname, Wood, or Woods, is recorded in 
Cork from at least the mid-17™ century. The death of Nathaniel Wood, a saddler, was registered in 
1645, while John and Margaret Woods baptised a baby daughter in 1665 (Hood 1998, 52, 118). In 
1729 a Thomas Wood was admitted as freeman, having served Francis Wood (Caulfield 1876, 482). 
The same source records the Corporation paying Russell Wood for ‘Law business’ in 1739 (ibid. 589). 
A decade later, the same Russell is recorded as Clerk of Council (ibid. 650), and a Christopher Woods 
is mentioned as a gunsmith in 1762 (ibid. 762). 

The late 18° and 19"-century trade directories don’t list Wood’s Lane, suggesting that it was a 
residential lane without trading outlets, but they record several individuals of that surname, although 
not in the immediate area of the lane. In 1787 Henry Wood was listed as a ‘wood & cotton card 
maker’ on Kyrl’s Quay and Robert Wood was listed as a ‘hatter’ on North Main Street (Lucas 1967, 
155). In 1809 a Richard Wood, presumably related to Robert, was also operating as a ‘hatter’ on 
North Main Street (West 1809-10, 25). In 1824 his address was listed as no. 24 North Main Street 
(Pigot 1824, 251). Closer to Wood’s Lane, on South Main Street, a Catherine Wood was listed in 
1809 as a baker, but she seems to be listed in 1824 as Catherine Woodward, operating at no. 56 South 
Main Street (West 1809-10, 25; Pigot 1824, 248). 

The mid-19"-century property valuation identified four properties on Wood’s Lane, one being a 
‘rere entrance to no. 6 Christ Church-lane’, the other three being occupied by William McCarthy 
and Jeremiah Scannell (Griffith 1852, 56). 


Archaeological Excavations 


The earliest traces of this laneway were revealed during archaeological excavations at Christ 
Church/Holy Trinity College (Cleary et al. 1997).The cobbled surface of a laneway in the position 
of Wood’s Lane was revealed in a possible 13-/14"-century context (Cleary 1997a, 99). 


Section III 


Appendices 


APPENDIX 1: 


Sources of Information 


Early documentary records provide snap-shots of the historic city, but the information is often out of context 
and therefore can be limited — references to civic orders, crimes, property deeds, wills, etc. are always 
intriguing in their detail but are usually isolated. Combined together, and augmented by more substantial 
information, these snippets help to form an overall picture of life in the city. There are some comprehensive 
sources of information, such as the Survey and Valuation (Simington 1942) from the mid-17th century or Grif- 
fith’s General Valuation of Rateable Property in Ireland from the mid-19th century, that are more detailed and 
form almost complete pictures of the contemporary city in themselves. The main documentary sources used in 
this project are outlined below. 


Survey and Valuation of Cork City (c. 1663) 


The 17th-century Civil Survey was an inventory of land-holdings (with the exception of a few counties and 
baronies), intended as a precursor to the Cromwellian confiscation of land in Ireland. In 1654, commissioners 
were appointed to collect and compile detailed information on size and ownership of property in each county. 
The surviving manuscripts of the survey were edited by Robert C. Simington and were collectively published 
in 1942 as The Civil Survey. Unfortunately, the listing for Cork City did not survive, but a manuscript known 
as the Survey and Valuation of Cork City was published as an appendix to The Civil Survey for County Water- 
ford (Simington 1942). Simington (ibid. xli) explains that the manuscript seems to be a survey of property from 
about 1663-64, with some information from an earlier survey carried out in 1641. This latter survey is thought 
to have been the Civil Survey. Although the Survey and Valuation lists about 240 properties within the city 
wall, McCarthy (2000, 49) tells us that this only represents about half of all property in the city at the time. 
Nonetheless, it provides crucial information on the make-up of society at that time and on the post-medieval 
houses, lanes and streets. 

The Survey and Valuation lists features under the following headings: 

e Tenant or possessors in c. 1663-64 (mainly ‘New English’ Protestants) 

e Denominations (e.g. a front slated house, a backside newly built upon, etc.) 

e Measurements of the property (length and breadth) 

e Street or lane name 

e Proprietors in 1641 (mainly ‘Old English’ and Irish Catholics) 

e Value ofa 21-year lease 

e Improvements 

e Person responsible for improvements 

* Selling value 

A cursory glance at the inventory reveals that almost all property had changed hands between 1641 and 
1663. A more detailed investigation identifies only a handful of individuals listed in both columns. In 1641, 
for instance, John Bowler owned six properties in the Broad Lane district and even had a lane named after 
him. By 1663-64 his property in the city was reduced to a single dwelling house on David Thirry’s Lane 
(later Angel Lane), where he owned a tavern called the Sign of the Angell (Simington 1942, 439, no. 198). 
Barnard Packinton, who was listed as owner of a two-storey dwelling on St Peter’s Church Lane in 1641, 
retained his property in 1663-64 (ibid. 437). Within the walled city, there are only five other surnames that 
occur on both lists. 

The astonishing rise in the number of individuals owning property in the city in 1663-64 is also notable. 
Whereas about 40 extended families owned all the listed properties in 1641, two decades later the same prop- 
erties were held by over 147 individuals. This dramatic shift in ownership is explained by the expulsion of 
Catholics from the city in 1644 and the acquisition of their property by the ‘New English’ Protestants. In the 
early 1660s, some of the exiled Catholics had the rights to their property restored, and the survey marks 46 
such properties within the city.4° McCarthy (2000) provides a more indepth assessment of the restored prop- 
erties, but there is one outstanding feature worth noting here — the Survey and Valuation indicates that property 
was restored to Catholics on 19 of the 64 laneways within the city, but the only area where there was not a 


105 Despite the apparent restoration of property to its previous owners, not all Catholics managed to actually repossess 
their lots. The subsequent Act of Explanation stipulated that compensive would first have to be made to the new 
Protestant owner (McCarthy 2000, 51). 
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subsequent cluster of Catholics was in the south-east quarter (McCarthy 2000, 51). When the 1666 restoration 
of property (Mulcahy 1964, 31) is included, most of the restored property lay either on the north island, or at 
the northern end of the south island. A few individuals are prominent amongst those who had their property 
restored: Thomas FitzGerald, John and James Gallway, James Lumbard, Nicholas Skiddy and various members 
of the Roche family, each of whom had several properties restored to them. 

The influx of English Protestants resulted in a catalogue of surnames that bare no relevance to the late- 
medieval lane names. Gone were the Copingers, Creaghs, Galways, Lavallins, Lumbards, Martells, Meades, 
Miaghs, Murroghs, Roches, Sarsfields, Skiddys and Tirrys. Amongst the new settlers that replaced them, we 
find individuals who later lent their names to the lanes: Browne, Croft, Fennell, Hawkins, Phillips, Smith, 
Tuckey, Vandelure, Webber, and Wood. 

Based largely on the Survey and Valuation, Mulcahy (1964; see below) correlated the 17th-century lane 
names with their later names. While most of Mulcahy’s interpretations seem to be reasonable, there are some 
contradictions between the survey’s listing and his composite map. There is also one fundamental flaw to 
Mulcahy’s interpretation of lane names in the south-west quarter of the city; the first six pages of the survey, 
relating to the area in and around the modern-day property of Beamish and Crawford, are missing. Mulcahy 
doesn’t seem to have been aware of this, and the subsequent confusion over the sequence of lanes in that 
district is compounded by the main drawbacks to the survey, i.e. there is no accompanying map of the prop- 
erties concerned and no guarantee that the lanes were listed sequentially. 

With a few exceptions, such as Christ Church Lane or Mill Street, the lane names from the survey bare no 
resemblance to names on historic maps of the city. This renders identification of some lanes tentative. For 
example, within 100 years of the survey George Goold’s Lane had become Morley’s Lane and John Meade’s Lane 
had become known as Cockpit Lane. In some cases, however, the survey reveals the origins of later lane names 
— for instance, in c. 1663-64 James Vandelure is recorded as being the tenant or possessor of a ‘large front 
corner slated house’ on ‘New Street, west side’ (Simington 1942, 406, no. 33). Vandelure is also listed as 
possessing ‘weares and fishing places’ in the River Lee. The same James Vandeleur was mayor of Cork in 
1663, and seems to have lent his name to a laneway in the north-east quarter of the city (see entry for 
Vandeleur’s Lane). 

The Survey and Valuation is primarily a self-contained account of some of the property in Cork City during 
the mid-17th century, but it also provides data on some of its citizens. It tells us, for example, that Roger 
Kinge and Thomas ffennell held a considerable amount of property along Clement Skiddie’s Lane (later New 
Bridewell Lane off North Main Street). The property, valued at £280, included a two-storied ‘malte house’ 
and four dwelling houses (Simington 1942, 428). Several public houses or taverns are listed in the survey, such 
as the Signe of the White Horse on James Roch fitz Patrick’s Lane (later Rowlan’s or Rowland’s Lane on North 
Main Street), run by John Wrenn. The survey also tells us that there was still a considerable amount of ‘green’ 
space within the area of the walled medieval city. Many of the properties had gardens attached to them, some 
of considerable size, such as John Flinn’s 210ft by 58ft garden on William Lavallyn’s Lane (later Hoare’s Lane, 
which in turn became Adelaide Street). This tallies with the 17th- and early 18th-century maps, which also 
depict a significant amount of open space within the walled city. 

The identification of the lanes from the survey relies on the sequence of entries in the edited manuscript. 
The lane names as listed in the Survey and Valuation are reproduced below in the order in which they appear 
in Simington’s (1942) edited version. 


Survey and Valuation Lane Names 


South-west Quarter 


Lumbards Lane Gallways Lane (John Gallway fitz Andrew?) 
Thomas Sars Field Lane Gallways Lane (Edward Gallway?) 

New Streete (West side) Mill Street (South West side) 

New Streete (North side) Mill Streete 

Murragh Lane Mill Streete and Crosse Streete 

Pierce Goolds Lane Mill Street (North side) 

Golds Lane (Pierce Gold?) Mill Streete 

Galways Lane (John Galway fitz Andrew?) Cross Street 

Goolds Lane (Phillip Gold?) 

Patrick Goolds Lane HERE ENDS THE SOUTH-WEST QUARTER 
Killmallocks Lane (Ld Viscont Kilmallock) OF CORKE 


Lavallins (James Lavallin?) 
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South-east Quarter 


Murraghs Lane 

Goolds Lane (David Goold?) 

Copingers Lane (Sir Robert Copinger?) 
Verdons Lane (Robert Verdon?) 
Richard Gallways Lane (both sides) 
James Kerneys Lane 

Edmond Karney Lane (also spelt ‘Karny’, ‘Kerrys’) 
David Goolds Lane 

Edmond Sarsfield’s Lane 

Patrick Sarsfields Lane 

Murraghs Lane (Edmond Muragh?) 


North-east Quarter 


Key or Key Lane 

Henry Goolds Lane 

Edmond Roches Lane 

James Lumbards Lane 

David Thirry and others Lane 
Lumbards Lane 

David Tirrys Lane (David Tirry fitz Edmond) 
Dominick Tirrys Lane 

William Tirry fitz Patricks Lane 
Goolds Lane (Michael Goold?) 
John Meades Lane 

Stephen Copingers Lane 


North-west Quarter 


Mill Streete 

James Coppingers Lane 
Whites Lane (William White?) 
John Waters Lane 

William Creaghs Lane 

Walter Galways Lane 

John Bowler and Wm Culls Lane 
The Greate Lane 

James Murroghs Lane 

Thomas Arthurs Lane 

Phillip Martells Lane 

Morrish Rochs Lane 
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Christ Church Lane 

John Rochs Lane 

James Creaghs Lane 

Dominick Rochs Lane (also spelt ‘Roches’) 
St Johns Lane 

Dominick Rochs Lane 

Robert Tirrys Lane 

James Copingers Lane 

James Ronan Lane 

Courte Lane 


James Tirrys Lane 

Nicholas Skiddys Lane 

Clement Skiddies Lane 

William Skiddies Lane 

James Goold fitz Nicholas Lane 
James Goold fitz Nicholas Lane (North range) 
Dominick Rochs Lane 

Martells Lane (Thomas Martell?) 
Patrick Rochs Lane 

James Roch fitz Patricks Lane 
David Terry fitz Stephens 


Thomas Arthurs Lane 

St Peters Church Lane 

George Golds Lane 

David Tirries Lane (David Thirry) 

Edward Galways Lane (also spelt ‘Gallways’) 
David Thirrys Lane 

William Lavallyns Lane 

Nicholas Skidys Lane (Nicholas Skiddy) 
Castle Lane 

Goolds Lane (David Goold?) 

Thirrys Lane (Richard Thirry fitz George?) 
Skiddys Lane (Nicholas Skiddy?) 


The lane names are dominated by the major Cork Catholic merchant families: the Goolds, Copingers, 
Galways, Tirrys, etc. Only nine of the names are descriptive, and two of these were named after churches (St 
Peter’s Church Lane and Christ Church Lane). The following summarises the occurrence of the individual 


family names: 


Roches ..........-. 7 Murraghs ........... 2 Martell ............ 1 
TAYS eea Sindee edie s 7 Kemeys:. ia onead 2 Arthur aa pge a 1 
Goolds® saser sso siw: 6 Lombards .......... 2 Bowler and Cull ..... 1 
Skiddies oue eio tans 4 Lavallyns 2. eee ee 2 Waters ani. eria en 1 
Copingers .......... 4 Martell: occas ase 2 White st. ced een 1 
Galways............ 3 Verdon: syreenin 1 Kilmallock .......... 1 
Sarsfields ........... 3 Ronan sis pegeunan eu 1 

Gréaghs! i anh ee eun 2 Meade an o enrages 1 
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The Ancient and Present State of the County and City of Cork (Smith 1750) 


Charles Smith ‘having had the advantage of several original MSS [manuscripts] and other curious material rela- 
tive to the civic history of this county’ published the first comprehensive history of Cork in 1750. Smith’s 
history remains one of the most important surviving documents from the period. He chronicled notable events 
in the history of the city from the earliest entry of AD 820, when Cork was attacked by ‘a fleet of Danes’, to the 
mid-18th century. Smith’s description of his contemporary city is probably the most significant aspect of the 
history. His descriptions of buildings, in particular, help to form a clearer picture of mid-18th-century Cork. 

For the purposes of the history, Smith produced a relatively detailed plan of the city on which he named 
many of the laneways off North and South Main streets (Smith 1750 vol. 1). (See Appendix 2, below, for 
further information on Smith’s maps of Cork City.) He also included a sketch of the city of Cork from a 
viewpoint somewhere near Richmond Hill. This panoramic view was addressed To the Rt Worshipful the 
Mayor, Sheriffs & Common Council of the city of Cork/This view of that city from the North is inscribed by their most 
Devoted humble Servt/Ch. Smith and was engraved by Thomas Chambars, a Dublin sculptor. It gives us a 
unique view of the developing city, with the Patrick’s Street waterway and the drawbridge (that lent its name 
to Drawbridge Street) clearly shown, and water flowing freely in front of the Custom House (now part of the 
Crawford Art Gallery). The sketch identifies the main features in the area of the medieval city, including 
Skiddy’s Castle, the North Gate Gaol, the Exchange and the Cornmarket. The latter is shown as an imposing 
building of at least 10 bays with a central entrance on the east façade facing onto the Cornmarket Street 
waterway. Finally, of relevance to the medieval city, the history contains a sketch of the Exchange that stood 
at the western end of Castle Street. 

There are several editions of Smith’s 1750 history, including versions reprinted in 1774, 1815 and 1893. 
Each edition has different plans and sketches, and these survive to varying degrees in the different copies avail- 
able. 


Cork Directory for the Year 1787 (compiled by Richard Lucas) 


The Cork Directory for 1787 is the earliest comprehensive list of traders in the city. Most of the locational infor- 
mation is general, but some specific addresses are given — Daniel Denny, for example, was a hat-manufacturer 
who operated from no. 18 North Main Street. The directory records the wide range of trades in the city, 
from musical instrument-makers to brewers and flour merchants. It also indicates the spread of the city from 
its medieval core — for example, Paul’s Street, Academy Street, Drawbridge Street, Patrick’s Street, George’s 
Street (modern-day Oliver Plunkett Street), and Morrison’s Island to the east; Barrack Street and the Bandon 
Road to the south-west; Blarney Lane, Mallow Lane, Chapel Hill, and Blackpool to the north. 

The trade directory lists some laneways that no longer survive or have been incorporated into other streets 
or buildings. For example, Fishamble Lane (now part of Liberty Street) had a printing house, an apothecary’s 
outlet, a tin-plate-worker, confectioners, cobblers and plumbers. Broad Lane, now beneath Saint Francis’ 
Church, had a carpenters, pattern makers, confectioners, cabinet maker, plumber and glaziers, iron mongers, 
taylors, a ship broker, a musical instrument maker, brazier, chandler, saddle-tree and pattern maker, clothier, 
grocer and toyman, brush maker and cobblers. A public house known as the Crown Tavern was on Austin’s 
Lane, and suggests an origin, or at least a related source, for the earlier name of the lane, Croun Court Lane (see 
entry). Other entries hint at sources for later lane names. William Charters, for example, was a ‘boot and shoe 
maker’ on Castle Street. He is likely to have been a descendant of William Charters who was mayor of Cork in 
1692 and who seems to have lent his surname to Charters Lane, otherwise known as Charterhouse Lane. 

Information on the individuals listed in the trade directory is augmented on some occasions by miscella- 
neous information from other sources. The William Kemp listed as a grocer and tea dealer on South Main 
Street, for example, is commemorated by a headstone in Saint Peter’s churchyard, which describes William 
Forster Kemp as ‘an honest man ... who departed this life August the 15th 1795 aged 40 years’ (Henchion 
1988, 113, no. 39). A newspaper record (New Cork Evening Post) from that time tells us that he died ‘after a 
lingering illness’ (ibid. 122). 

Some high-profile traders appear in the list. Aylmer Allen, for instance, is listed as a ‘brewer’ in Cremer’s 
Square. The brewery, operated by Allen until his death in 1791, was sold to William Beamish, William Craw- 
ford, Digby O’Brien and Richard Barrett, and subsequently became one of the largest breweries in Ireland. 
Another brewing family of significance is represented in the directory by the seemingly innocuous Jeremiah 
Murphy, listed as a ‘boot and shoe-maker and leather-seller’ operating on South Main Street (Lucas 1967, 
149). Jeremiah was actually an ancestor of the Murphy brothers who founded Lady’s Well Brewery. Born in 
1746, Jeremiah lived at the junction of Blarney Street and Shandon Street, an area appropriately known as 
Broguemakers’ Hill. From there he moved to Barrack Street and then down to South Main Street. Jeremiah 
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and his wife, Mary Hallinan, had six children, and after his death they put his considerable fortune to good use. 
Four of their sons were successful merchants, trading luxury goods and amassing even greater wealth and 
acquiring large properties in Cork. Their eldest son, James, along with his brothers established a brewery, 
James Murphy & Co., in Midleton in 1825. As with their other ventures, the brewery was a great success and 
consolidated the family’s wealth and status in the city. James married Mary Gallwey (a long-established and 
influential family in Cork) and they had twelve children. Their eldest grandchild, James J. Murphy 
(1825-1897) established the Lady’s Well Brewery with his brothers William, Jerome and Francis (O Drisceoil 
and Ó Drisceoil 1997, 1-11). 

In 1787, there were over 120 different types of traders in the area of the old medieval city. The full list was 
reproduced by Lucas (1967), and the following is a general summary of the trades and the numbers of traders 
from that listing: 


Apothecaries ............ 14 Flour merchants ........... 1 Playing card-makers ........ 1 
Architects. vega Guede ee anni 1 (E ste ee ia eile Palle Suen 1 Plumbers: ordrer eita Yee 7 
Attorneys & barristers ...... 25 Glass-house company ....... 1 Printers an ie nae wee 5 
Auctioneers ..........--.. 1 Glaziers: sai iroa aaeain 7 Rope makers ............. 2 
Bakers. yriant ais aba eee 12 Glovers: creas sie ees Bs eed 6 Saddle-tree & patten makers . .1 
Bellows makers ........... 1 GroGets) sora Fees as ee 45 Sadler en smeni ae ee ets ae 5 
Bit makers ............... 1 Haberdashers ............ 19 Sailcloth manufacturers ...... 1 
Boarding school ........... 1 Hardware merchants ....... 3 Ship brokers ............. 4 
Booksellers & bookbinders . . .7 Harness makers ........... 1 Ship chandlers ............ + 
Boot & shoe makers ....... 24 Hatters: odaie aco. Bsa eons y Shop keepers ............. 2 
Brass founders ............ 1 HOSi€ts" o caiu ia hia 7 Silk merchants ............ 3 
Brazi tn nei ee eed Ack ia 1 Hot & cold calenders ....... 1 Silversmiths .............. 4 
Brewers sadut araea bebe 11 Iron mongers ............. 9 Smiths oe avg bog ee bs Rhee dee 6 
Brush makers ............. 3 Goldsmiths/Jewellers ...... 11 Soap & candle manufacturers .1 
Cabinet makers & carpenters . .7 Leather cutters/sellers ....... 6 Soap boilers .............. 2 
Carvers nine enue Miwa eee 1 Linen printers ............ 1 Spirit dealers/wine merchants 13 
Chandlers pievi wie cuca Ni 8 Lottery office keepers ....... 3 Stationers’ oes aes kee. 3 
Chocolate manufacturers ... .2 Malstérs: ies ies ss i edd as 1 Stay makers: ese dea ee e 1 
Clothiers. ouic cee 6 Master builders ........... 1 Sugar refiners ............. 2 
Coffee houses ............ 2 MDS ance ate nape sce E 8 Tanne: 2.4 na cee earn ee 1 
Colour man .............. 1 Mercer: sa ose eee nee ge ee 1 Taylors cee iets Boe see atA 13 
Compound distillers ........ 1 Merchants .............. 31 Tea dealers: irensten Beet 3G 2 
Confectioners ............ 3 Milliners ............... 12 Thread & lace manufacturers .1 
COOPERS: aa an ad gr ee tne! 2 Musical instrument makers . . .2 Timber merchants ......... 2 
Copper plate printers ....... 1 Nailers eee ae e de 1 Tinplate workers .......... 2 
Copper smiths ............ 1 Navy agents .............. 1 Tobacconists ............. 5 
Cork cutters. ............. 1 Nurseries & seedsmen....... 3 Toymen «24... ee sha Nahas pare 3 
Cutlets’. can eu nd Se ees 2 Painters e cen teera diaken 3 Trimming sellers .......... 1 
Dealers in earthen ware ..... 3 Paper makers ............. 3 VINETS e pan 2 Gee cela Sos 14 
Drapers 24432 oid bb oc eed 50 Paper stainers ............. 3 Warehouses ............-. 10 
Dry salters ...........--.. 1 Pattern makers ............ 1 Watch & clock makers ..... 10 
Dyers & pressers.......-... 1 Perfumers. fais. aes ng es 6 Wax chandlers ............ 1 
Engravers ice ics cue mech sucess 1 Pewterêrs acor tp aniwa aaaea 5 Wool & cotton card makers . .1 
Farrier pa e ha ba eee eas 1 Platens is ashe Peis 1 


Topographic Dictionary of Ireland (Lewis 1837) 


In the early 19th century Samuel Lewis undertook a survey of Ireland that became known as Lewis’ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Ireland. The prospectus for the publication announced that: 


several persons of competent talents and industry have been for some time employed in collecting from the 
most authentic Historic Works, National records, Parliamentary Documents and Valuable Manuscripts in their 
possession material relative to the ancient history and present state of [Ireland]; and as, in visiting every town 
and principal place, gentlemen likely to afford further useful information will be personally waited upon. 
(Lewis 1998, 1-2). 


The Topographical Dictionary was published in 1837 to mixed reviews, but Lewis’ work now provides us 
with an important contemporary account of Cork City and County. Lewis’ account of the city weighs heavily 
towards its early ecclesiastical development, its political history, and the prominent buildings and institutions of 
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the city, but he records other interesting information. The area of the city is stated as being 2,379 statute acres 
with ‘10,263 houses, of which 8,212 are dwelling-houses, and 2,051 are warehouses, stores, and other build- 
ings’ (ibid. 151). The population of the city and its suburbs is stated as being 84,000 (ibid. 146). Lewis 
generally reported a favourable view of the city, describing it as ‘picturesque and cheerful’: 


... the principal streets are spacious and well paved; most of the houses are large and well built, 
chiefly of clay-slate fronted with roofing slate, which gives them a clean though sombre appear- 
ance; others are built of the beautiful grey limestone of the neighbourhood, and some are faced 
with cement; those in the new streets are principally of red brick. The streets are now made and 
repaired under the directions of the commissioners of wide streets ... (ibid. 152). 


By the time Lewis surveyed the city, the suburbs surrounding the city were well established. He described 
the ‘new street, terraces, crescents and detached villas’ of the Upper and Lower Glanmire roads, and the 
elegant houses lining the road from Cork, through Douglas, to Passage. The Western Road had, by this time, 
been constructed and Lewis regards it as ‘one of the best improvements in or around the city’ (ibid. 155). 

Lewis (ibid. 156) recorded the existence of three club-houses, one on the South Mall, one known as Daly’s 
on the Grand Parade, and one on ‘Tucky-street’ at the corner with the Grand Parade. “The congregation of 
the Synod of Ulster holds its devotional meetings in a large room in Tuckey-street, formerly the assembly- 
room belonging to Daly’s Club-house.’ (ibid. 193). A police force of ‘one officer and 80 men were 
accommodated in the guard-houses in Tucky-street and Shandon’ and private watchmen were employed to 
guard the city by night (ibid. 152). 


Valuation of Rateable Property in Ireland (Griffith 1852) 


In 1852 a valuation of property in Ireland was published that became known as Griffith’s Valuation. Richard 
Griffith, who previously had been a member of the British bogs commission in Ireland, was the director of the 
Irish Valuation Service. The valuation was established in 1824 to ‘equalise the notoriously irregular burden of 
local taxation in Ireland’ (Andrews 1997, 279). The survey listed each property, the lessor, tenant and rateable 
value, and was accompanied by an Ordnance Survey map on which the property was identified. The section 
for Cork City lists over 1,100 properties in and around the area of the old medieval city, and includes 66 
streets and lanes between the North Gate Bridge and the South Gate Bridge. See Appendix 3 for list of rele- 
vant lane and street names from the valuation. 


The Council Book of the Corporation of the City of Cork from 1609 to 1643, and from 1690 to 1800 
(Caulfield 1876) 


Richard Caulfield edited and published the surviving Corporation records, dating from 1609 up to 1800 
(with the exception of the years 1643—1690, the records for which are lost). The records provide us with an 
account of civic affairs, from the trivial payment of money for painting public buildings to the erection of 
new bridges and the appointment of Corporation officers. There are countless references to individuals and 
features of the city that are relevant to this project, but short of a complete review of what is an enormous 
volume of information, it was not possible to include all relevant material. A selection of that material has 
been incorporated into various lane entries.1% 


Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society 


Various articles in archaeological and historical journals, especially those in the JCHAS, provide information 
on features now gone, or documents now lost or destroyed. Those most frequently referred to during this 
project are briefly summarised below. 


A Cork City grant of 1666 (Mulcahy 1964) 


In 1964 Michael Mulcahy compiled the first composite map of the post-medieval laneways of Cork. He used 
18th-century maps, ‘an examination of the ground’ and Berry’s (1894, 101) interpretation of a mid-17th- 
century document that was later published as the Survey and Valuation (see Berry below). While some of the 
identifications are questionable, Mulcahy’s map is nonetheless an important interpretation of the positions of 
the medieval laneways. 


106 The Corporation records as edited by Caulfield (1876) are referred to as the Council Book. 
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Survey of the town walls of Cork in 1733 (Holland 1917) 


By the early 18th century the city wall of Cork was in a ruinous state, having been badly damaged during the 
Siege of Cork in 1690. Although the wall was still the property of the Corporation, many of the good citizens 
had built up against or on the remaining traces of the wall. In 1733 an overseer, Jehosaphat [Joseph] Huleatt, 
was appointed to survey what remained. While the information in the survey is primarily of significance to the 
study of the city wall, it also records essential information about the laneways, their names, and the source of 
some of their names. 

Huleatt’s survey was reproduced by Michael Holland (1917) and Holland adds interesting information on 
some of the lane names and features mentioned in the survey. For instance, we learn that the Club House at 
the east end of Tuckey Street, depicted on most of the 18th-century maps, was built by Sir James Chatterton 
(Holland 1917, 201), who lent his name to the nearby lane Chatterton’s Lane. Holland provides an anecdotal 
explanation for the variation in the name of Cotner’s Lane (North Main Street). Apparently the saying ‘As sure 
as there’s a Cottoner in Cork’ was common in Munster and, according to Holland, also occurred in an ‘old 
play’. It is said to have reference to the cotton industry, which once flourished in Cork (ibid. 202). At the 
south-eastern end of the city, Holland tells us that ‘Old Post Office Lane’ was formerly known as ‘Sugar House 
Lane’, a reference to Browne’s Sugar House that once stood in the area of the modern-day city car park on 
South Main Street. 

Huleatt’s survey provides names for some previously unnamed laneways, such as Jamet’s Lane, a short 
laneway depicted but unnamed on several maps, that connected Court Lane to Brunswick Street (now St 
Augustine’s Street). Similarly, the short lane depicted on the maps leading to the County Gaol at the South 
Gate Bridge is named in the survey as ‘Patches Lane’. Most of the other lane names are familiar to us from 
other sources, but interestingly the lane most commonly referred to as ‘Pike’s Lane’, just north of St Peter’s 
Church, is named as ‘Fennel’s Lane’. This variation in the name ties in with Smith’s depiction of Pike’s Lane 
as having been in the position of modern-day Adelaide Street. 

Huleatt’s survey of the walls began at the North Gate Gaol and followed the circuit in a clockwise manner 
from there to the South Gate Gaol and round to Bachelor’s Quay. The following is a summary of the infor- 
mation relevant to lanes and lane names: 


ft inches 

NorthiGoallé:[Gity*prison], ie ioe bert ate cary he ba Ph ead PS Re ete ¢ Gee thie UR 76 6 
James Dennis and father, to the front of their yard 1... 0.0.0... 0.00 eee 229 0 
John Dennis, the front of the town wall, open lineys on said wall .............00000200 eee 50 0 
James Flag and Hardgrove, two gabel ends on the wall ...... 2... 22 ee eee 65 6 
Barr built on the wall more the lower end of Cockpit Lane ................0...0.0.0040.0. 10 5 
Wisdom’s Lane, lower end ..... 0.00.00. cc ee eee eee eee eee eee 7 7 
Sampson Toogood, from yt to Portney’s Lane, built on foundation ................0----05- 42 0 
Portney’s Lane built over by Sampson Toogood? .......... 0.000 eee 6 0 
Sampson Toogood, from Portney’s Lane, built on foundation .............. 0.0000 29 0 
Alderman Crone, with part of Cornmarket to the front... .......... 0000 cee eee ee 45 0 
Adam Stapleton and Leary, behind Cornmarket, built on the foundation 

with part of Cornmarket to the front... 2.2.20... 0. eee eee 30 0 
Ballard’s Lane at Cornmarket built over... 2... eee 4 0 
Richard Pike, behind Cornmarket built on foundation ............0.0.0.0.00000000 08. 20 4 
Cottener’s Lane - at Cornmarket .. 0.0... eee eee eee 4 5 
Richard Pike, behind Cornmarket, built on the foundation 

withvyst-of Cornmarket:in front. ted kene Stace: oY a eee a Be eee ee ee ea ed 21 3 
Lower end: of Castle Streetart eco c se A a a a A guests an tech A E E page cused 19 6 
Hardgrove, where Cork Castle wass cys kiose e peo tenet eee eee 45 9 
County Court, one side of it on foundation ....... 0.0.0.0. eee eee 83 4 
The lower end of Court Lane, Toan Brothers built on foundation ...............0.00.0005 18 9 
Collector Jamet, built on foundation backwards... 2.0.0.0... 0000 eee 81 8 
Jamet’s Lane, built on foundation backwards... 1.0.0.0... 0.00 eee 77 0 
Charter’s Lane or Raymon’s and James Browne Hospital, 

built on foundation backwards ........ 0.00 ee ete eens 6 0 
John Raymon, built on foundation backwards ... 1.0.0... 000 eee eee 22 6 
Ghrist ‘Church: Lane of. osetia han he Se NE SMES eee A ee ety ed ae et Se 6 6 
Counsellor Charters, with a lane, a great part scaled away and 
part built: upon ‘Francis Adams” tenten eredera ose hee a A Ae Be a PAE AON ees Sahl N 52 6 


Kift?s: Gane call dO Wa iets ons cee away gat acs eee Senet, ae eel, had eS Ao) eee 5 0 
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Young Lavice Keelim stent: siot e hha Bg ond Mle Shae AS Oe ee ala Mn a a E a ale Aiea S 18 6 
Laviet's- Lane all down asc isc era aa eee Odo eh WEE 2 Ba Se BERR Eh Bel eae 6 0 
Young’ Laviet’s; all: down nee so hate ha Dias Hed de eae ys ek ee Ok Gea Ev des Heed as 79 4 
The South Corporation quay to the street up and down ............. 0.00000 cere eee eee 70 0 
In Patches Lane by the Gaol ........... 20... 0c eens 33 0 
Widow Brown’s yard, west end of the Gaol, part broke down, 

partscaled away a neran ioe meee teh ee wit dl ued ee A Mant 2. Ser E O a aa N a es, ake ans 30 0 
Job Hart’s, a pantiled house on the wall, a large passage 

through the wall southward: serieren eenaa bre lad tee ate pase deh Gee READS 65 9 
From it to Tuckey’s Lane, a house on the Turner part of the wall, 

Widow Webber inhabits: ws eo menenie ee ee eee ba ie ea 0 eee Ee ee E ed 49 0 
The west end of Tuckey’s Lane o. cocote ae ea ei ea aoaia eee eens 43 0 
Ald. Cramer, the whole built upon on the side with 

a-slip-and gate; the.wallstandine 2, civ ore vee ge tes ee ea ca ee a Ea a: 98 0 
Allen and Charters, a large lane -a onesie oee a e teeta 4 0 
Pass beyond the lane, part belonging to Charters ......... 0.000 e ete 4 3 
Lamley’s Lane, a passage on wall ©... 2 teeta 4 9 
Adung- hole in: ane.2 26.5 0b bth oa ee Ces hak MR eee Oe bw Sek dee we hae babes oe See ae 6 0 
Watergatein breadth: css an ecas ce nates en ea bia Hwa PEE ae eek howe dad, Goa ee eke wae 18 4 
From watergate to Fishamble lane all built upon within and without. 

Can make no further account of it 2... 2... ene eee = = 
Fishamble lane in breadth where the town wall was 1.2.0.0... eee 8 6 
Mill and mill race where the town wall was... 2.2... nee 46 0 
The clear of the gate on the Town Wal at the lower endl 

of Broad Lane. 232.8549 eid SF bP ee ANERER G Mite ee ee BES 9 0 
At the Quakers’ meeting house a gate through the wall, a bridge leading 

through a little summer house upon the wall at the end ............. 0.00000 eee eee 102 0 
Peter’s Church, a bridge leading to said lane, the gate open overhead ................0000-- 23 0 
From Fennel’s Lane to Morley’s Lane, the part down Thomas Bail’s building 

tothe eréater part-within sidect.3 a eiren Ra aia diate eA SE nae ek alo ee gh SORE OS ee 47 0 
Alderman Allen’s, a house joining Morley’s Lane, a large door through wall ................. 62 0 
Joseph Hoar, a long quay without the lane with a gate from the street, a long house 

coming to said gate built on the inside of the wall, a summer house 

made on the top of a tower on said wall... eee 201 6 
Thomas Pembroke, a bridge leading through Hoar’s gate without side the Town Wall, 

a gable end on said wall, with a bridge leading to same ... 2... 0. ee 78 6 


Jonathan Hutchinson, a house built on the Town Wall, gate on the wall 

under part of said house, a bridge without side ye wall 

leading to the lane called Philips’ Lane streetwards ............02.. 0000 cette eee 100 0 
From half the round tower, the north side of Alderman Philips’ concern, 

a gable end on the inside of the wall with the side of a malt house, 

a door throughs; 26.2% 02 AAT os A coal beet clin wats gna iit aut PE A e O e EA 92 0 
A waste place between John Blance’s Goalle, ending where begun ....................200.. 18 0 


The streets and lanes of Cork (Berry 1894) 


Berry (1894) produced the first comprehensive review of historical lane names for the city. His principal 
source of information was a manuscript entitled a Survey of Houses in Cork, 1641, which Berry (ibid. 100) 
described as having ‘formerly belonged to the department of the Auditor and Surveyor-General for Ireland’. 
This seems to have been the same manuscript that Simington (1942) later edited and included as an appendix 
to the Waterford Civil Survey, as The Survey and Valuation of Houses in Cork City 1641. The manuscript lists 
proprietors in the year 1641, but Berry suggests that the documents was probably prepared in 1656. 

Berry, like Mulcahy after him, appears to have misprinted and misidentified a number of names from the 
survey. He doesn’t mention, and was probably unaware, that the first six pages of the manuscript are missing 
and, consequently, Mulcahy misinterpreted the lanes in the south-west quarter of the city. It is clear that 
Mulcahy used Berry’s list, since both refer to ‘Dame Tirrie’s Lane’, which was actually David Thirry’s Lane 
and both locate the Sign of the Angell on Edward Galway’s Lane, rather than its correct position, according to 
the survey, on David Thirry’s Lane. 

In addition to the Survey and Valuation, Berry compiled a list from ‘Names of streets, etc. in Cork, 
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mentioned in grants under the Act of Settlement, 1667-8’. This list includes lane and street names in the north 
and south suburbs of the city, but the listing is not sequential and therefore the lane positions cannot be deter- 
mined. 

In 1766 a Religious Census was carried out to assess the numbers of Protestant and Catholic residents in each 
parish in Ireland (Berry 1894, 100). The names of lanes listed for the two parishes incorporated in the medieval 
city of Cork are reproduced by Berry. The list of lane names for the Religious Returns of the Parish of Christ 
Church, 1766, gives some exceptional names such as Pumphry’s, Martin’s, Drin’s and Adams’ lanes in the 
north-east quarter of the medieval city. The same article (Berry 1894, 118) also lists the census of 1821 for the 
Parish of the Holy Trinity, with many of the names familiar from the Ordnance Survey map of 1869. It 
includes, for example, ‘Coach-and-Six Lane’, which doesn’t occur on maps earlier than the Ordnance Survey. 


APPENDIX 2: 
Maps of Cork City 


The collection of maps referred to throughout this report are photocopied segments held in the City Archaeol- 
ogist’s Office, Cork City Council. These are taken mainly from copies of maps held in the Cork Public 
Museum and the Cork City Library. The following descriptions of the maps concentrate on the representation 
of laneways — a more comprehensive list of Cork maps can be found in Carberry 1943 and Thomas 1992. 


‘A Plan of Cork AD 1545’: Anonymous: The ‘Tower of London’ map 


As far as can be ascertained, this is the earliest surviving map of Cork City. It was reproduced in Tuckey’s 
(1837) Cork Remembrancer with a note stating that the map was “engraved on stone by PJ Klasen from a copy of 
an ancient sketch in the Tower of London’. In the 1940s the British Museum had ascertained that the map was 
no longer in the Tower of London, but no further information is available on its subsequent location. 





saa Saas ree l This is a simplistic plan of the 
4 Neb ee a 4 ai city, showing the area between the 
North Gate and the South Gate, and 
the marshes to the east and west, 
roughly from modern-day Western 
Road to the Custom House Dock- 
lands area. The city wall is named 
and outlined, with Peters Towers 
identified on the north-west circuit. 
Outside the wall St Finbarre’s eccle- 
siastical settlement, the Augustinian, 
Dominican and Franciscan houses, 
Ferata * Thee and Shandon Castle (Barrys Castle) 
Eea are all indicated. 


Within the city, a central 














Figure 90: Showing the walled city surrounded by marshes, the original of 
this map was held in the Tower of London. By at least the 1940s the map 
seems to have been lost. 


waterway between the two islands is 
bridged in the area of Paradise Place, 
and an undefined structure that 
probably represents Droop’s Mill is shown at the western end. South-east of the waterway, The Castle represents 
the King’s Castle. The two parish churches, Christ Church and Peter’s Church, are identified, as is Skiddie’s Castle. 
The most interesting features on the 





map are the Cork Cross and the Cross 
Green, the latter referring not to the 
Dominican Priory at Crosse’s Green 
but to the area west of the Town 
Cross, just off North Main Street. 
Later maps confirm the position of 
the cross roughly at the south end of 
North Main Street, but the identifica- 
tion of a Cross Green suggests a 
possible location of a medieval market 
square. An area inside the wall to the 
west of the Cross Green is labelled 
Gardens, as is the area inside the wall 
at the north-west corner of the city. 


‘Corke’: Anonymous (c. 1587): 
from Pacata Hibernia 

This is probably the best-known map 
of medieval Cork City and was repro- 
duced in Pacata Hibernia, a work 














Figure 91: Extract from the map of Cork City in Pacata Hibernia, showing 
the south and north gates (left and right respectively) and the central 


dealing with the events in Munster east/west waterway along the line of modern-day Liberty Street and Castle 
between 1600-1603. The Pacata was Street. 
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first published in 1633 by Stafford, with later editions in 1810, 1815 and 1896. It is generally accepted that the 
map was drawn sometime around 1587. 

Unlike the earlier map, the map from Pacata Hibernia is a pictorial representation of the city and shows a 
main street lined mostly by street-fronting, gable-ended houses and the prominent buildings of Christ Churche, 
S. Peters and Skyddis Castel. The water channel flowing between the north and south islands is clearly shown, 
with a central bridge depicted as a two-arched structure and a Water Gate at the east end of the channel. Just 
north of the water gate, the Queens Castel is identified; the King’s Castle, although shown is not annotated. The 
tower protecting the north entrance to the city is circular and is linked to a similar tower on the north island via 
a narrow wooden bridge. On the city side, the South Gate tower is square, but the gate-tower on the south 
bank of the river is circular like the northern towers. Its connecting bridge is also wooden. Towards the 
southern end of the North Main Street, the base of the town cross is drawn, but the cross itself is not depicted. 

Outside the walls, the main churches and castles are identified. A curious feature on the map is an isolated 
tower in the western marsh later known as Hammond’s Marsh — the tower is not identified, but subsequently 
appears on the Hardiman maps (see Hardiman 1602 map), where a similar tower on the north side of the River 
Lee is identified as a Pigeon House. 

The Pacata Hibernia map indicates a considerable amount of open space behind the street-fronting properties, 
particularly on the north island where formal gardens also seem to be laid out on the western side. This tallies 
with the significant number of references to gardens and waste ground in the mid-17th-century Survey and 
Valuation (Simington 1949). The aerial perspective of the map, from the east, distorts the plan especially 
north/south, but an estimated 41 gaps and/or laneways between buildings are indicated. Skiddy’s, Hoare’s, St 
Peter’s and Fishamble lanes all seem to be represented on the west side of the main street, while Key Lane 
(Castle Street), Court, Christ Church, Tuckey’s and possibly Post Office lanes may be the lanes depicted on the 
east side of the main street. 


Hardiman Atlas, Trinity College Dublin 


The maps compiled by James Hardiman in the early 19th century are known collectively as the Hardiman Atlas, 
held in the Manuscripts Department of Trinity College Dublin. This collection contains maps that have been in 
the college since the 1780s. In 1821 James Hardiman compiled, listed and later bound the maps into a volume 
collectively referenced as MS 1209. An inventory of the atlas is published in Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy 1824, pp 57. There are several maps pertaining to Cork City, including large-scale plans of Elizabeth 
Fort (MS 1209/47, 49), but of interest here are the two anonymous maps of the post-medieval walled city of 
Cork (MS 1209/45, 46) and Speed’s 1610 The Province of Mounster, with the City of Cork (MS 1209/38). 


Untitled — Anonymous (c. 1585—1600): Hardiman Atlas, TCD MS 1209/46 


The earliest of the Cork City maps in the Hardiman Atlas is dated to c. 1585-1600. Elsewhere, there are several 
copies and redrawings of the map including one, with annotations, that dates it to AD 1560; this date is unques- 
tionably a mistake, since it shows Elizabeth Fort, which wasn’t built until 1601-2. The copy held in the Cork 
City Library dates the map 1585—1600, but a retracing of the map in the Cork Public Museum dates it to ‘about 
1650’. Since the map shows no additional features to the second Hardiman map, it may well have been drawn 
around the same time, i.e. c. 1602, or at the very least represents the city around that time. 

The original map (TCD MS 1209/46) is a beautiful, hand-coloured print (c. 48cm x 25cm) with no inscrip- 
tion or title on the map itself, but with The Towne of Corke in Ireland written and taped onto the back of the 
print. A handwritten note also suggests that the map might date to c. 1601. The colouring on the map seems to 
be systematic and may well be colour-coded: St Peter’s Church, the Tolsel, the Queen’s Old Castle, Christ 
Church and a mural tower south of Hopewell tower all have blue roofs (another building that might be iden- 
tified as the original Bridewell and the pigeon house in the western marsh are also coloured with a blue roof). 
Most of these buildings were municipal or significant structures within the post-medieval city and are distin- 
guished from the other buildings, which were painted with orange or red roofs. 

As with the Pacata Hibernia map, the perspective is from the east, but proportionately it is considerably more 
accurate. It covers the area of the medieval walled town and the suburbs immediately to the north and south. 
The Dominican Priory at Crosse’s Green and an isolated tower (possibly a pigeon house) are shown on the 
western marshes, while the north-eastern marsh is shown as a fortified enclosure connected to the town by a 
timber bridge. 

Of the 16 towers shown on the city wall, the Queen’s Castle is clearly depicted as the dominant feature at 
the east end of the central waterway. Next to the Queen’s Castle, a mural gate opens onto the bridge leading 
from the quay to the eastern marsh. To the south, a square mural tower represents the King’s Castle. The 
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entrance to the central waterway (Castle Street) is protected by a gate, and the central bridge (Paradise Bridge) 
is shown as a single-arched structure with a free-standing building to the north in the position of Roche’s 
Castle. Two of the towers on the western portion of the wall are shown with steps leading up to the wall-walk. 
Droop’s Mill, with two waterwheels, is indicated against the west wall, on the south side of the central 
waterway. The North and South gates are defended by towers either side of the river, and additional defences 
are indicated around the north side of the North Gate Bridge. 

Within the walled city the main street is broad and straight, interrupted only by the central bridge and the 
town cross a short distance to the north. The street is lined with gable-ended, two- and three-storey houses. St 
Peter’s Church and Christ Church are clearly distinguished from their surroundings and both have enclosed land 
behind them, representing their associated graveyards. In the enclosure behind St Peter’s Church there is a 
curious feature that resembles steps, suggesting a possible vaulted tomb? Skiddy’s Castle is not so obviously 
depicted, but can probably be identified as a free-standing building close to the North Gate. As with the Pacata 
Hibernia map, there is ample open space between the buildings and the city wall. 

On the west side of the main street, in particular, the map indicates linear features that are probably lanes 
with some also representing boundary walls. Several laneways are indicated by the arrangement of houses 
behind the street-fronting properties, and narrow gaps between some of the street-fronting buildings are also 
likely to be the entrances to lanes. 


‘A description of the the Cittie of Corke & the places next adjacent’ — Anonymous (1602): 
Hardiman Atlas, TCD MS 1209/45 


Dated 1602 on the map, Carberry (1943, 70) described the original as being a ‘much-worn’ colour map (c. 
56cm x 41cm), with a scale of about 9in. to 1 mile. This is considerably more simplistic than the earlier map in 
the Hardiman Atlas, but it gives a key to the features on the map. The perspective is from the east-south-east, 
depicting a slightly larger area. A scattering of houses outside the North and South gates indicates the extent of 
the developing suburbs, and the index identifies the main routes to Youghal, Mallow, Kinsale, Passage, Black- 
rock, Goggins Towne, and Muskerry. To the east of the walled city the map identifies The forte in the entrance 
marsh, 1.e. the area centred around modern-day Paul’s Street. 

In the north-west marsh there is an isolated tower that was also shown on the Pacata Hibernia map and the 
earlier map in the Hardiman Atlas. This map, however, gives us a clue as to its possible identity. A similar tower 
shown north of the river is identified on the map as a Pigeon house, suggesting that the tower in the western 
marsh might also have been a Pigeon House. This is supported by an entry in the Council Book (Caulfield 1876, 
32-3) for 1612, which refers to a ‘Pigeon House’ in this general area (see entry for Grattan Street). 

Within the walled city, 
the laneways are indicated as 
breaks in the rows of build- 
ings and seem to represent a 





similar selection to the prev- 
ious map from the Trinity 
collection. Again, a consid- 
erable amount of open space 
is indicated between the 
buildings and the city wall. 
Mural towers are depicted at 
various stages around the wall, 
but, curiously, the King’s and 
Queen’s castles are not distin- 
guished from the others. 


‘Corcke’ — John Speed (c. 








La ni Ayla deg A: 
. 4 a a i Tis Rete j ba Naks fe 
1610/11): Hardiman Atlas, H- Fis diir Ved ee Chev ij i ceareny yi | thr iee 
fof how air De oF tea ere jah Wally at 
TCD MS 1209/38 F FBirini Clad. | ir Ticare Fet | Er iray ar Bide 

















This hand-coloured inset, c. 
8cm by 6cm, was produced Figure 92: Viewing the city from the west, John Speed’s map mistakenly places Shandon 
as part of a map entitled The Castle on the north-west marsh (no. 16). The map clearly indicates lanesway associ- 

; ated with the two churches, St Peter’s and Christ Church, and lanes or quays either 
Province of Mounster. The side of the Castle Street waterway. In the north-west quarter of the walled city a 
main map was performed by laneway leading to a gate and bridge can probably be interpreted as what was to 
John Speede and are to besolde in become Hoare’s Lane, now Adelaide Street. 
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Popes head Alley against the Exchange by John Sudbury’ and George Humble Anno Domini 1610. John Speed was an 
antiquarian and historian,!°° whose publication The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine included plans of four 
Irish towns as insets to the provincial maps. The Theatre was first published in 1611 and was reissued nine times 
between 1614 and 1676 (Crone 1978, 96-7), which explains the several versions of the map that are available. 
The map of Cork is generally dated to the year of issue, but some proof copies of the Theatre are dated as early 
as 1605 (Andrews 1997, 90). Speed’s map of Cork is not an original view of the city and it is unlikely that he 
ever visited Cork. His lack of local knowledge is exposed by his identification of a tower in the western marsh 
as Shandon Castle. This is the same tower shown on the 1602 Hardiman map and identified as a possible Pigeon 
House. Shandon Castle, of course, was to the north-east of the city. Speed’s source for the map is not known 
(National Library of Ireland 1980, 6), but his map of Munster is said to have been derived from several source, 
most notably Robert Lythe’s map of 1571 (Andrews 1997, 94). 

The map is a plan of the city, but the walls and buildings are drawn in relief. Unlike the Hardiman maps, 
the perspective is from the west, but it identifies similar features to the Hardiman 1602 map, e.g. The Spyre 
at St Fin Barre’s, Peter’s Church, etc., and Speed labels the fortifications at the North and South Gate bridges 
— The Ports. The main additional features shown are two bridges at the end of Hoare’s and St Peter’s lanes, 
leading to the north-west marsh. These were not depicted on the earlier maps, but may have been simply 
obscured by the perspective. As with all the early maps, Speed’s shows a considerable amount of space 
between the buildings and the city wall. His map, however, depicts a formal arrangement of gardens to the 
south of Christ Church Lane in the south-east quarter of the city, i.e. in the area of the modern-day city 
carpark on South Main Street. 


‘Corcke in Engelland’: Anonymous (1624):The ‘Stag’ map 


The provenance of this map is not known, but the copy held in the City Council’s office has a hand-written 
date of ‘anno 1624’. The map is almost identical to Speed’s, and, if the date is correct, it may well be a direct 
copy. The main differences between the two maps are the omission on the ‘Stag Map’ of the fort and walkabout 
to the east of the city, the omission of ‘bridges’ across the Grattan Street waterway, and the addition of a 
wounded stag grazing in surrounding fields. There are some minor variations, such as the positioning of build- 
ings and mural towers, but within the city most of the details are very similar where not identical. 

The map includes an inscription translated, by Aidan MacDonald, who suggested that the language was 
possibly ‘bad Latin’, as: “Where by chance the stag has been badly injured by the hunter’s arrow, half recovering, 
he flees distressed’. 


‘Plan de Corcke, ville d’Irlande’: Anonymous French artist! (21650) 


Carberry (1943, 71) described a colour map (c. 61cm x 46cm), held in the British Museum, entitled Plan de 
Corcke, ville d’Irlande dating from 1610 or 1650, the later date being more ‘usually attributed to it’. Dwyer (1897, 
293) reproduced the same map, explaining that it was from ‘a collection of 116 coloured plans of the fortifica- 
tions of various places in England, France, the Netherlands, and Germany, drawn by a French artist about 1650’. 
He gives the reference as ‘Add. MSS, 11564, Art. 28’. 

The map was probably copied directly from Speed’s map of Cork, or indeed from Speed’s source map, since 
it also mistakenly identifies Shandon Chateau (Shandon Castle) in the western marshes. It is, however, a very 
sparse copy, showing only five features within the city wall — St Pierre (St Peter’s Church) and Eglise de Christ 
(Christ Church), the town cross, the bridge over the central waterway and Roche’s Castle. The North and 
South gates are identified as Les Portes (the Gates). 


‘Corke Citty’: Thomas Phillips (1685) 


The earliest scaled plan of Cork City was produced in Thomas Phillips’ Military Survey of Ireland in 1685. Phillips 
was a noted military surveyor who accompanied his map of “Corke Citty’ (NLI MS 660) with various recom- 
mendations regarding security of the city. His main observation seems to have been that the town was 
impossible to defend because of the high ground on either side. He was, apparently, responsible for the 
construction of Cat Fort in 1685, having identified the site as the ‘most proper place to erect a place of arms’ (O 


107 Sudbury had previously issued Boazio’s map of Ireland in 1599 (Andrews 1997, 58). 

108 Speed was originally a tailor, but was patronised by one of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, allowing him time 
for his topographical and historical research! (National Library of Ireland 1980, 6). 

109 Thomas (1992, 61) lists a second French map of the city, by J. Goubet, entitled ‘Plan de la ville de Cork’ 
dating from c. 1690 (NLI MS 2742/15). 
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Murchadha 1990, 5). The 
lack of detail on the map is 
probably explained by the 
military purpose it served, 
but it nonetheless provides 
important information on 
the development of the 
city, particularly in the 
south and north suburbs. 
To the east of the 
walled city a large enclo- 
sure, later identified as a 
bowling green, is depicted. 
The Walkabout, previously 
identified by Speed, is 
connected to the east end 





of Castle Street by a narrow 
bridge. Some development 
especially at the west side of 
the Walkabout is shown. 

The North and South 
gates are named and the 
Figure 93: This extract from Phillips’ 1685 map, although lacking detail, was the first site of Skiddy’s Castle is 
scaled plan of the city. identified as The King’s 

Store House, i.e. an 

armoury or munitions store. The only other feature named within the walls is a Shambles (the Meat Market) on 
the south side of Castle Street. Christ Church and St Peter’s Church are depicted but not named, and there are 
no features indicated in the north-east quarter of the city. There are only nine mural towers shown on the city 
wall, including the Queen’s Castle but not indicating the King’s Castle. By this time the old King’s Castle had 
been demolished and replaced by the County Courthouse, but the Queen’s Castle still stood to the north-east. 
Two tower-like features, projecting inwards, are shown at the west end of Peter’s Church Lane and Hoare’s 
Lane. 

Phillips’ map shows 14 laneways within the walled city and indicates partial culverting of the Castle Street 
waterway. The lanes are tentatively identified as follows: 











North-east quarter: 
e Key Lane (now Castle Street) is shown to the north of a partially culverted waterway. 


South-east quarter: 
e The lanes represented in the south-east quarter of the medieval city are probably Court Lane (leading 
to a structure that probably represents the Courthouse), Christ Church Lane, Tuckey’s Lane, possibly 
Kift’s Lane and a lane or open space directly north of city wall in the area of Murragh’s Lane. 


South-west quarter: 
e St Laurence’s Lane, possibly Lambley’s and Bridge’s lanes, and Mill Street and Fishamble Lane 
are shown with Cross Lane leading south to Watergate Lane (now part of Hanover Street). 


North-west quarter: 
e In the north-west quarter of the city, Broad Lane is shown leading west from the main street and 
joining a shorter lane at a right-angle. The north/south lane might represent part of Cross Street. 
e St Peter’s Church Lane 


‘Cork City’: Story (1690/91) 


There are several versions of this map, including a copy held in the Cork City Library (map no. 16). There is a 
problem with the dating of the City Library’s map, however, because it identifies the New Custom House, which 
wasn’t built until 1724/5. This is, presumably, a retracing of Story’s map, which was itself republished in 1693. 
Storey’s map of Cork City is almost identical to Phillips’ and provides little additional information. 
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‘The City of Corke’: Pratt (c. 1708)'° 


By the late 17th century cartography had become ‘part of the new coffee-house culture’ and maps of Ireland 
were being produced by entrepreneurs rather than by surveyors (Andrews 1997, 153). Henry Pratt, on the 
other hand, was a well-respected surveyor and draughtsman who published one of the most significant 18th- 
century maps of Ireland in 1708 (ibid. 156-7, 160). Pratt’s map was based on a combination of local survey and 
previous work, and may have utilised 





sources such as Thomas Phillips’ 
(unpublished) military survey of Ireland 
(ibid. 160). Pratt also seems to have 
used charts from John Seller’s English 
pilot of c. 1690 and Greenvile Collins’ 
Great Britain’s coasting pilot of 1693 for 
his inset map of Cork and Kinsale 
harbours (ibid. 167). It seems that Pratt 
directly copied Phillips’ town plans, 
including that for Cork City and, 
therefore, Pratt’s map of the post- 
medieval city adds nothing to the 
sparce detail provided by Phillips." It 
shows the area of the medieval city, 
with the immediate suburbs to the 
north and south. The city is still 
surrounded by waterways, with only 
two bridges depicted — at the north and 
south gates. Seven mural towers are 
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indicated, including a circular structure 
in the position of the Queen’s Castle. 
As with Phillips’ map (1685), the 
Castle Street waterway is shown as 
partially culverted, and the street itself is 
still depicted as a narrow laneway north 
of the waterway. Like most of the early 
maps, Pratt indicates space between the 
city wall and the structures, but only on 
the north-east and mid-eastern sections. 
Four features within the city are 
named: North Gate, South Gate, St._ 
Churh (Christ Church) and a Store- 
House in the position of Skiddy’s Castle. 





‘The New and Exact Plan of the City 
of Cork and the Suburbs thereof’: 
John Carty (1726) 


Carty’s map is the first accurate plan of 
the laneways and streets of Cork and 
compared with earlier maps it shows 
considerable detail. Carberry (1943, 73) 
recorded the original map as 34%in. (c. 
86cm) by 17%in. (c. 43cm), with a scale 














Figure 94: Carty’s map of |726 is the earliest detailed plan of the lanes of 
North and South Main Street. 


110 There are several copies and variations of Pratt’s map of Cork City, including Herman Moll’s version issued in 1714 
(Andrews 1997, 178). 

111 While Pratt’s map adds little to our knowledge of the city, his contribution to 18th-century cartography in Ireland 
should not be underestimated. Pratt’s map of Ireland, Tabula Hiberniae novissima et emendatissima published in 1708, 
served as a primary reference for subsequent maps of the country, e.g. Rocque 1760, 1794; Jeffery 1759 (Andrews 
1997, 179-202). 
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about 20in. to 1 mile. An original copy, presented to the Engineering Department of University College Cork 
in 1923, is now held in the Cork Public Museum, and the Cork City Library also has an extract of the map 
redrawn by C.J.F. MacCarthy in 1990. 

We know very little about John Carty, other than that he was a well-regarded surveyor and cartographer 
whose business premises were on Cockpit Lane, North Main Street — appropriately, Carty’s logo included 
images of two fighting cocks. Carty’s map of the city, engraved by John Benning, was sponsored by most of the 
prominent members of Cork’s civic and social society. Consequently, the map is bordered by family crests of his 
patronising clients, including members of the contemporary city council, and is dedicated: To the Worshipfull 
Mayor Sheriffs Common Council and Corporation. 

The individuals named on the crests include the mayor, Robert Atkins; sheriffs James Crook and Ambrose 
Jackson; a Col. Emanuel Moore; aldermen Crone, Morley and Cramer; and others, such as Austin, Browne, 
Pike, Fenn and Webber, who lent their names to city lanes, streets and quays. 

The area covered by the map stretches from Mallow Lane (now Upper Shandon Street leading onto Gerald 
Griffin Street) on the north, to just beyond Gallows Green (Greenmount) on the south, and from the Mare Dyke 
(Mardyke) on the west, to the Reap Marsh (the area of the modern-day Customs House) on the east. Waterways 
are indicated throughout the city, flowing freely along the north and south channels of the River Lee, along 
Cornmarket Street, the Grand Parade, the South Mall, Patrick’s Street, and in front of the Customs House 
(Emmet Place). Carty names Hammonds, Pikes and Fenns marshes and the West Marsh to the west of the old 
walled city, and Dunscombs Marsh and the Reap Marsh to the east. 

The extant sections of the city wall are show at the south-west, north-west and upper north-east sections. 
On the city wall, a circular mural tower is indicated in the north-west corner, where Bachelor’s Quay meets 
modern-day Grattan Street. By this time many of the laneways had breached the wall and they are clearly indi- 
cated leading directly onto the surrounding quays, particularly along the eastern side. There is still a considerable 
amount of open space indicated within the area of the medieval city on the west side of the North Island imme- 
diately inside the line of the walls. 

Although few of the lanes are named (see Appendix 3), the positions of many are indicated. Castle Street is 
named, with the Exchange indicated at the west end and the Courthouse at the east end of the street. Modern- 
day Grand Parade is still an open waterway with two bridges, unnamed, in the position of Tuckey’s Bridge and 
Daunt’s Bridge. The eastern side of the waterway is indicated as a tree-lined quayside and named as Dunscombs 
Marsh. The area of modern-day Daunt’s Square had been culverted, and the Cornmarket building is indicated 
at the junction of Castle Street and Newman’s Quay (Cornmarket Street). 

The Grattan Street waterway is still open, but is bridged in at least three positions — at the east end of 
Phillips’, Skiddy’s Castle and Hoare’s lanes. The Liberty Street waterway is also indicated, with a bridge midway 
connecting the north and south islands at Cross Street. 

The two dominant buildings indicated within the old city are St Peter’s and Christ Church, with an unnamed 
building in the position of Skiddy’s Castle, and the gaols are indicated at the North and South gates. An 
unnamed tower is indicated on the line of the city wall west of St Peter’s. 


‘A new plan of the city of Cork’: Charles Smith Delin (1750) 


Smith’s map of Cork City (see Figure 95) was published in the first edition of The antient [sic] and present state of 
the County and City of Cork, published A. Reilly in 1750. The map is signed Chars Smith Delin and contains a key 
to the main features in the city. The publication was the first comprehensive history of Cork and was subse- 
quently revised and reissued several times between 1750 and 1893 (see Appendix 1). Each edition contains a 
different map of the city, but they are generally true to Smith’s original, some even presenting less information 
than the 1750 map. Two of these maps were used in the course of this study: the map included in the 1750 
edition, and the other — signed D. Corbett, Sculpt. — which was published in the 1815 edition. The overall plan 
of both maps is very similar to John Carty’s map, but Smith’s maps name many of the lanes left anonymous by 
Carty (see Appendix 3). The maps also indicate remaining sections of the city wall in more-or-less the same 
position as those highlighted by John Carty (see above). Significantly, Smith’s maps also identify all the promi- 
nent buildings in the city, including the Bridewell, the County Court House, the Exchange, St Peter’s Church, Christ 
Church, Skyddys Castle and the New Corn Market. 

The waterways are depicted in a similar manner to Carty’s, although Smith’s maps show further develop- 
ment of the western marsh, particularly along the Grattan Street waterway, which is bridged at six points. 
Smith’s maps also identify The Assembly House and Bowling Green on Hammands Marsh to the west. 
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‘A Survey of the City and Suburbs of Cork’: 
John Rocque (1759-1773) 


John Rocque was a French Huguenot whose 
family emigrated to England around 1709. 
Rocque worked as a surveyor, engraver, map- 
maker, map-seller and publisher, but also seems to 
have spent some time working with his brother as 
a landscape designer and estate surveyor (Crone 
1978, 108; www.mapforum.com/rocque.htm). 
While Rocque produced numerous estate plans 
(including plans of Richmond Gardens, now 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, Windsor 
Castle and Kensington Palace) his place in history 
was consolidated by his plans of towns and cities. 
The first of these was of Bath, produced in 1743, 
and in 1746 he published a New and Accurate 
survey of the Country around London in 16 sheets. 

Rocque is acknowledged as having intro- 
duced a style for standardising the representation 
of land use, i.e. arable land, grassland, orchards, 
etc. He also depicted towns and villages in plan 
rather than iconographically, including details 
such as hedgerows along roads. Despite the fact 
that he didn’t use systematic triangulation, 
Rocque spearheaded a revival in county 
mapping in the mid-18th century. 

John Rocque produced maps of the cities 
of Dublin (1756), Armagh (1760), Kilkenny 
and Cork. While some doubt has been cast on 
the accuracy of his representation of detail, he 
is generally acknowledged as a master of 18th- 
century surveying and there is increasing 
evidence that his maps were accurate. Accurate 
detail on Rocque’s life is scant, but his maps 
and several contemporary newspaper advertise- 
ments for his work survive and provide some 
insight into the chronology of his work. In 
1754 Rocque announced his forthcoming map 
of Dublin city as follows: 











Figure 95: Smith’s 1750 map of Cork provides names for many 
of the unnamed lanes previously shown on Carty’s map (1726). 


John Rocque, / (Chorographer to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,) / Being sollicited by many of the 
Nobility and Gentry / of the Kingdom of Ireland, to Survey and Publish by / subscription, / a map of the 
capital in all respects like those of / London, Paris, &c. (www.mapforum.com/rocqprop.htm). 


During his brief visit to Ireland Rocque stayed in lodgings off Dame-Street, and presumably travelled as 
necessary from there. Rocque maintained an office in Dublin from 1754-1760 (Andrews 1997, 179), during 
that time producing maps of the counties of Dublin and Armagh, the cities of Dublin, Cork and Kilkenny, and 
the Camp of Thurles. His map of Cork City, entitled A Survey of the City and Suburbs of Cork, was produced in 
1759 and presented to the Right Worshipful the Mayor Alderman and Common Council of this City. This map was 
later revised (1773), possibly by his son-in-law Bernard Scalé (see, however, below), with additional street 
names and some minor corrections. Rocque’s maps are the most detailed, informative and visually impressive of 
all the 18th-century maps. 


Map descriptions 


There are three versions of Rocque’s map of Cork: an original from 1759 and two revisions dated 1771 and 1773. 
The third edition of Rocque’s map is peculiar in that the script is in a completely different style to the earlier 
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versions. There are many similarities between this 
map and Joseph Connor’s 1774 maps and the script- 
style resembles Connor’s more closely than it does 
Rocque’s. Rocque died in 1762, so clearly the revi- 
sions were completed by someone else. Rocque’s 
wife, Mary Ann, continued his work after his death, 
but apparently sold the business in 1770 and the fate 
of his work is not known after that. 

The overall revisions to the layout are minor and 
mostly represent new buildings, such as The New 
Assembly Hall, or The New Assembly House, at the 
north-eastern end of Tuckey Street. Other revisions 
reflected recent changes in the city, such as the 
widening and renaming of Tuckeys Lane (1759) as 
Tuckeys Street.*!? Similarly, on Rocque’s original map 
the city’s post office is indicated at the southern end 
of what was to become the Grand Parade, while on 
the later editions a New Post Office is identified on 
Hanover Street. 

Curiously, Rocque’s original map doesn’t name 
significant lanes such as Mill Street and Fishamble 
Lane (later combined as Liberty Street), Cross 
Street/Cross Lane and Peter’s Church Lane, 
although these lanes are named on the revisions 
(see Appendix 3). Outside of the area of the 
medieval city, the later editions also name many 
lanes and streets that Rocque’s 1759 edition had 
indicated but not named. The waterways along 
Cornmarket Street and the Grand Parade were 
partially culverted between the 1759 and 1770s 
editions and this is reflected in the later maps. On 
Rocque’s 1759 map the waterway was exposed as 
far as Old Bridewell Lane — by 1773 the water had 
been culverted as far north as Cockpit Lane. One 
significant omission from the 1771 map is the 
Bridewell, to the east of New Bridewell Lane off 
North Main Street. Although the lane leading to it 
is named, the building isn’t indicated. The later 
edition corrects this by indicating and naming the 
rectangular structure. The omission of such a 
significant feature suggests that the 1771 map was a 
prelude to the final revision of 1773. The final 
version of Rocque’s map rectifies the omission of 
the Bridewell, in addition identifying a ‘Potato 
Market’ along the quay side south of the building. 
There are a few other alterations, such as the addi- 
tion of two short offshots on the south side of 
Wisdom Lane, the naming of Angel Lane and Goal 
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Figure 96: Rocque’s maps are the most detailed, and appar- 
ently the most accurate, of the |8th-century maps. This 1771 
revision identifies most of the lanes off North and South Main 
Streets (here, simply called The Main Street). It also identifies 
the main buildings, such as the Tolsell, QMH (the Quakers’ 
Meeting House) and the New Post Office. 


[sic] Lane, and the naming of The Tolsell (all previously identified on the 1759 map). 
The 1759 map shows the Grand Parade waterway flowing freely to join with the Patrick Street waterway. 


Two bridges are indicated — one, unnamed, in the position of Tuckey’s Bridge leading to George’s Street 
(Oliver Plunkett Street) and the other, Daunt’s Bridge in the position of modern-day Daunt’s Square. The later 
editions indicate that the waterway had been culverted from Tuckey’s Bridge to Daunt’s Bridge. 


112 A limestone plaque set in the wall between nos 7 and 8 Tuckey Street marks the conversion of the lane to a street in 


1761. 
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Other significant features anno- 
tated on Rocque’s maps include St 
Peters Tower, on the line of the city 
wall at the western extremity of 
Peter’s Church Lane; the Quakers’ 
Meeting House, where the Southern 
Health Board offices are on Grattan 
Street; Broad Lane Chapel on part of 
the site of St Francis Church; Mill 
Street Chapel on modern-day Liberty 
Street; the New Post Office at the 
intersection between Hanover Street 
West and Little Cross Street; and a 
Meat Market on the south side of 
Castle Street, west of the Court 
House. 


‘A Map of the City and Suburbs of 
Cork’: Joseph Connor (1774) 


There are two maps of the city seem- 
ingly attributed to Joseph Connor: an 
earlier, less stylish and less informative 
version and a map that is presumably 
a revision, both dated 1774.18 The 
later map gives considerably more 
information on lane names and, with 
the exception of John Rocque’s maps 
(1759-1773), names more laneways 
than any of the other 18th/early 
19th-century maps (see Appendix 3). 
Generally the lane names concur 
with those of Rocque’s maps, 
although there are some variations. 
Rocque’s Kestersons Lane and St 
Lawrences Lane (off South Main 
Street), for example, are named 
Tredinecks Lane and Morgans Lane, 
respectively, on Connor’s. Similarly, 
Rocque’s Post Office Quay (the Grand 
Parade) is known as Tuckeys Quay on 
Connor’s. 

Graphically, Connor’s first map 
has a rougher, more free-hand style 
than the second map, and although 
the overall representations don’t 
differ greatly, features like hauch- 
ering of prominent buildings are 
more accurately and finely carried 
out on the later edition. The second 
version has evidently been cleaned 
up, possibly for publication in a later 
edition of Smith’s History of Cork. 
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Figure 97: Connor’s map seems to be based on John Rocque’s 1759 map, 
although there are some minor variations. 


113 The 1774 edition of Smith’s history of Cork contains a map of the city by D. Corbett and J. Connor. It is quite 
possible that this is one or other of the maps attributed here to Connor. Unfortunately, the available copies of this 
edition were missing the map, so I was unable to clarify the situation. 
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The style and detail on Connor’s map is remarkably similar to that of Rocque, suggesting that a degree of early 
plagiarism was in action? (Compare, for example, their depictions of the South Gate area.) An additional feature 
that points to borrowing from Rocque is the presence on the second Connor map of stylised ships sailing along 
the two channels of the River Lee — Rocque depicts a virtual armada of ships along the channels, while 
Connor’s original map doesn’t have any. The shows shown on Connor’s second map, although fewer, are virtu- 


ally identical to Rocque’s.'"4 


‘A Survey of the City and Suburbs of Cork’: Dan Murphy (1789) 


Compared to Rocque’s map of Cork City, Dan Murphy’s 
1789 map is a considerably less attractive depiction of the 





city, although the layout suggests that he may also have used 
Rocque as a basis. Murphy’s map was, however, produced 
for a different purpose — it is a Town Planning map drawn for 
the President and members of the Cork Society for Arts and 
Sciences, an organisation that occasionally proposed new 
streets. The map includes a list of references to intended 
improvements, such as opening a broad street from Fenns 
quay to North/South Main Street, in the position of 
modern-day Liberty Street; broadening Paul’s Street; broad- 
ening the lower end of Shandon Street to the North Gate 
Bridge; and the creation of what we now know as Kyle’s 
Street. 

Murphy’s map was the first to name Grattan Street, 
which by that time had been culverted, as had Henry Street 
further west. Likewise, the Grand Parade was so named for 
the first time and was also fully culverted. The Cornmarket 
Street waterway was still partially open at the northern end 
of the street, and the waterway at Fenns Quay was also 
exposed. Further development at the western end of 
Hanover Street is indicated by the extension to the street 
forming a network of lanes and streets connecting to the 
Mardyke. By 1789 industrial development had occurred in 
the South Main Street area, reflected on Murphy’s map by 
the identification of the Cork Glass Company’s Glass House. 
Curiously, one of Murphy’s suggested improvements was 
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that a bridge be built on Lancaster Quay in the same posi- 
| tion as that finally constructed in 2000. 
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è | .| ‘A Plan of the City & Suburbs of Cork: according to the 
latest Improvements’: William Beauford (1801) 


William Beauford was an artist and antiquary and a contem- 
i porary of Daniel Augustine Beaufort, with whom he is 
a frequently confused (Andrews 1997, 223). In 1789 he 
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Figure 98: Murphy’s map was drawn up largely to began compiling an atlas of Ireland, for the bookseller 


propose new streets and quay across the city. In the 
area of the medieval city, he suggested opening new 
streets in the position of modern-day Kyle Street 
and Liberty Street. 


George Grierson, which was eventually published in 1818 
(ibid.). His map of Cork City, however, was produced in 
1801 and is significant in being the last map published 
before the construction of Washington Street. The original 


map was produced at a scale of approximately 8% in. to 1 
mile and incorporates an area as far west as the end of the Mardyke Walk, east along the Old Blackrock Road, 
south as far Evergreen Road, and north as far as Dublin Hill. Conveniently, the map also includes a reference 
list of the lanes and main features within the area of the old medieval city. It depicts about 57 laneways on 
North and South Main Streets, most of which are identified. In general, the lane names tally with those 


114 The depiction of stylised ships on maps was not particularly unusual on eighteenth-century maps. John Carty in 1726 
had illustrated several ships, of all shapes and sizes, on the north branch of the River Lee. 
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reproduced on Rocque’s revised map of 1771, but there are minor variations in spelling and one lane name that 
has been changed — Rocque’s Kestersons Lane is identified by Beauford’s map as Ferdinack’s Lane. The most 
significant addition is the identification of Brunswick Chappel, the predecessor to St Augustine’s Church. The 
chapel had been indicated previously by Murphy’s 1789 map, but hadn’t been named. 


‘Plan of the City and Suburbs of Cork’: Holt (1832) 


Holt’s 1832 map was the first published map to record Great George’s Street (Washington Street), which had been 
newly constructed between the Grand Parade and the Western Entrance (Western Road). A comparison of Holt’s 
and Beauford’s (1801) maps suggests that Great George’s Street was opened over Farrington’s Lane, which 
probably lies beneath the northern pavement (along the east portion) of Washington Street. 

First issued in 1832, a second edition of this map was produced in Dublin two years later and is now housed 
in the British Map Library (Maps 32.aa.18). The British Map Library also holds a copy of Holt’s third map of 
Cork, Plan of the Liberties or County of the city of Cork (Maps 11515.(2)), published in Cork in 1837. Copies of all 
three maps are available in the Cork City Library. 


Ordnance Survey 1:1056 maps — 1869 (5 feet:1 mile; engraved 1871) 


Sheet nos 45 and 55, Cork City. 

The Ordnance Survey maps of Ireland indirectly owe their origins to the British bogs commission, which 
was established in 1809. One member of the commission, Richard Griffith, became the director of the Irish 
valuation service, initiated in 1824 to ‘equalise the notoriously irregular burden of local taxation in Ireland’ 
(Andrews 1997, 279). This survey required appropriate maps, but, as Griffith noted in 1818, the existing maps 
(e.g. Vallancey’s and Arrowsmith’s maps of Ireland) were inadequate (ibid.). Consequently, the Ordnance 
Survey, established in Britain in the 1780s, opened an office in Dublin in the 1820s. By 1832, the Ordnance 
Survey had mapped all 32 counties at a scale of six inches to the mile, producing what was once known as the 
‘townland survey’ (ibid. 20, 279-80). 

In tandem with the six-inch series, the Ordnance Survey produced manuscript maps of 122 towns, mostly 
drawn at a scale of 1:1056 (5ft:1 mile). These maps, however, were never printed but the manuscripts are held 
in the National Archives of Ireland. In 1869 the city of Cork was resurveyed by the Ordnance Survey and 
between 1870-72 a set of 1:1056 maps was published. Two sheets cover the area of the medieval city — 74:45 
and 74:65. These maps are invaluable records of the late 19th-century city, not only depicting but also naming 
many of the surviving laneways in the area of the medieval city (see Appendix 3). Along North Main Street, for 
instance, the map identifies 39 lanes, or the surviving traces of lanes, of which 20 are named. Some of the names 
appear for the first time on a map, for instance, Coach and Six Lane and Driscolls Alley, off North Main Street. In 
addition, the maps shows what were by then historic features such as the Site of Peter’s Tower, the Site of Hopewell 
Castle, and the Site of City Wall. 
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Map of lanes (based on Rocque’s 1759 and Ordnance Survey’s 1869 maps) 
showing possible locations and lane names 
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